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State  Board  of  Health,  State  House,  January  27, 1876. 

Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts, 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  legislature  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, including  the  special  report  of  the  investigations 
ordered  by  chapter  192  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1875,  in  regard 
to  the  correct  methods  of  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  protection  of  the  rivers,  estuaries  and  ponds  of  the  State 
from  pollution. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Ueallh, 
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GENERAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  B0,UID. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  arwl  the  House  of  Jlepreaentalivet  tj 

MaasacJiuvetts. 


The  .State  Board  of  Health  herewith  present  its   Seventh 
Aimuul  Report : — 


The   Law   Coxceiining    SLAUciiTER-nousES    and    Noxions 

AND    OfFBXSIVE   TkaDES. 

No  funn:il  petitions  have  been  made  to  the  Bourd  under 
this  law  during  the  past  year,  except  with  reference  to  onset 
whieh  hiid  already  been  under  consitlerution ;  namciy,  the 
slimghter-houses  in  Brighton. 

In  the  case  of  Talbot  et  at.  v.  Corlhdl,  of  South  tScifuale, 
judgment  had  l)een  deferred  in  1874.  The  pcliliimora  ure  uati»- 
fied  that  the  elangliter-hougo  of  Mr.  Corthcll  can  bo  intiii;ige(] 
so  US  not  to  be  a  source  of  nuisance,  and  thiit  it  has  )>eoii  so 
managed  during  the  past  year.  The  Board,  theroforo,  voted 
tliat  no  farther  proceedings  wore  necessary,  and  tbiit  the 
petitioners  have  "leave  to  withdraw." 

In  regard  to  the  ease  of  Klessrs.  John  P.  Sqiiire  &  Co., 
the  Board  regret  that  it  hns  not  been  possible  sooner  to  urrivs 
at  a  sntisfactory  decision ;  bnt  it  has  been  impracticable  to  do 
eo,  owing  U}  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  many  sources  of  V 
possible  crmr  in  forming  judgment,"  1 

The  Board  hare  satisfied  themselves  of  the  following  facts:    I 


I,     The  lost  of  the  basins  serving  as  deposits  for  tilth  in 
tho  vicinity  of  the  hog-slaughtering   ctitablishmcnts    in    the 
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I's  Rivor  district  have  t>eoii  fillod,  thereby  tibntiiig  one 
'  of  tbo  modt  obvioua  sources  of  vilo  odors. 

I II.     All   of   the  throe   hog-sln lightering   estiiblishments — 

laniGly.  those  of  John  P.  Sijiiire  &  Co.,  Chnrles  H.  North  & 
3o.,  and  Iho  Boynton  Packing  Company — have  been  for  more 
»  year  past  carrying  on  the  various  processes  of  stiiiighter- 
ing  and  rendering  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and,  as  they  arc 
ill  provided  with  suitable  appnnitiis  for  the  work,  they  only 
leed  proper  care  to  prevent  Iboir  becoming  sources  of  nuisance 
n  the  future. 

III.  Six  esfahlishmcnts,  five  of  which  render  house  grease 
noro  or  less  decomposed,  still  conduct  their  business  without 
}roper  apparatus  to  destroy  the  foul  gases. 

IV.  The  complaints,  however,  have  been  few  in  tbo  imme- 
diate neighborhood  during  tlie  jtast  summer. 

y.  There  are  still  times,  generally  in  the  night,  and  not 
iftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week,  when  the  characteristic 
imell  of  rendering  nuimal  matter  can  be  perceived  at  some 
lUtance  from  the  Miller's  River  district ;  and  It  can  be  traced 
iircctly  to  some  of  the  cstalilishments  which  are  slill  con- 
lucled  iu  ftu  improper  manner. 

VT.  The  mouth  of  the  large  sewer  recently  built  to  carry 
lir  the  filth  of  this  district  has  become  a  source  of  serious 
kunoyance  at  low  tide,  near  Craigie's  Bridge  ;  so  that  much  of 
Uiu  uuisauce  has  been  really  transferred  from  one  point  to 
mother,  although  very  much  lessened  in  degree. 

!  The  Board  lieing  of  the  opiuion  that  the  processes,  as  car- 
ried on  by  Messrs.  John  P.  Squire  &  Co.,  are  conducted  In 
I  such  tminncrs  as  to  bo  sources  of  neither  serious  annoyance 
Dor  of  injury  to  health,  have  given  to  the  petitioners  "  Ic!i%'6 
to  withdraw  "  in  the  case  of  Ti/ler  el  ah  v.  Siuire  ef-  al. 
[  The  satisfactory  condition  of  these  largo  establishments  is 
probably  iu  a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  resorvutiou  of 
K I   ff      I  -    -^ : : 
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their  opinion  by  the  Board,  and  their  frequent  inspections,  have 
served  as  an  incentive  to  perfect  all  the  different  methods  and 
machinery,  and  to  keep  the  standard  of  care  and  watchfulness 
in  the  management  up  to  the  highest  point. 

Even  with  perfect  appliances,  such  business  cannot  bo 
properly  carried  on  without  the  most  scrupulous  watchfulness 
and  constant  attention  to  all  details  of  the  work.     . 

We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  there  be  some 
provision  made  by  law  for  the  inspection  of  such  works  here^ 
after. 

The  petitioners  originally  complained  of  nine  establishments 
in  the. Miller's  River  district  as  being  sources-of  nuisance  ;  but 
they  have  withdrawn  from  farther  prosecution  of  the  cases. 
There  is  nothing  more,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  under  the 
law  by  this  Board,  unless  there  be  other  complaints  and 
another  petition  sent  to  them. 

The  Abattoir  and  the  Slaughter-houses  in  Brighton. 

The  report  of  Mr.  J..  F.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Butchers* 
Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association,  gives  the  statistics  of 
their  operations  for  the  past  year.  The  business  has  been 
conducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  :  '^It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  some  increase  in  business  at  the  abattoir  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1875.  There  have  been  slaughtered  at 
this  place,  during  the  year,  66,541  cattle,  322,705  sheep,  and 
9,869  calves. 

•*  The  business  has  been  done  with  the  usual  harmony  by  all 
connected  with  it.  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  no  one 
can  be  found  willing  to  exchange  the  convenient  and  comfort- 
able quarters  at  the  abattoir  for  the  inconvenient,  dilapidated 
places  left  behind.  There  is  now  no  slaughtering  done  in  this 
ward  outside  of  the  abattoir,  except  occasionally  of  calves. 
No  new  buildings  of  importance  have  been  erected  since  the 
last  report ;  those  commenced  have  been  finished,  and  all  are 
now  occupied.  We  have  capacity  for  dressing  all  meats 
needed  to  supply  Boston  market  and  vicinity,  but  not  enough 
separate  rooms  to  allow  each  one  the  privilege  of  conducting 
his  business  by  himself,  which  is  very  desirable.     The  addi- 
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tion  of  one  double  slaughter-house  would  obviate  all  the  diffi- 
culty for  some  time. 

^  The  offal  is  taken  to  the  rendering-house  every  night,  and 
put  into  tanks,  where  it  is  converted  into  a  *  fertilizer'  and 
other  products  (with  some  important  and  satisfactory  im- 
provements), as  heretofore.  All  articles  produced  arc  con- 
Bidered  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  find  a  ready  market  at 
good  prices.  The  larger  part  of  the  tallow  is  rendered  here 
with  good  success,  and  finds  a  ready  market.  The  tripe 
busiDcss  is  also  now  carried  on  here. 

"We  feel  that  we  can  say,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
Brighton  abattoir  is  a  success.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
aUo  it  has  proved  so,  for  in  not  a  single  instance  have  I 
heard  a  complaint  arising  from  this  business." 

lu  May,  1875,  the  Board  received  a  petition  from  N.  H. 
Colman  and  five  others,  representing  that  the  following-named 
parlies  in  Brighton — Gunzenheizer  Brothers,  Charles  W. 
Sanderson,  Henry  Zoller,  William  Weitz,  George  W.  Ilollis, 
Walter  L.  Wilkins,  Dennis  Kelly  and  George  Bowman — 
^ere  carrj'ing  on  the  business  of  slaughtering  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  Brighton  district,  in  iniproperly 
constructed  slaughter-houses,  and  in  a  manner  "injurious  to  the 
"^ulth,  ollensive,  and  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  public." 

By  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing,  and  by  repeated 

Personal  examinations  of  the  premises,  the  Board  decided  that 

^^^  public  health,  and  the  public  comfort  and  convenience, 

"^^anded    that    these    slauf'hter-houses   should    be    closed. 

^^Ssrs.  Sanderson  and  Hollis  a^ecd  to  make  arrangements 

^  slaughter  in  the  future  at  the  abattoir.     The  counsel  for 

^^   complainants  withdrew  the  case  of  William  AVeitz.     The 

^^t,  five  in  number,  were  ordered  to  "cease  and  desist"  on 

^^a  after  Jul V  1,  1875. 

^Ir.  Zoller  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Board,  and  an 

Junction  was  served  upon  him  by  the  supreme  court,  Au- 

^^^^t  6,  which  he  also  neglected  to  heed.     He  was  therefore 

^^ught  before  the  said  court,  August  24,  for  contempt.     He 

l^^intained  that  he  had  sold  out  his  business  to  his  brother; 

^^t  his  wife,  who  owned  the  premises,  had  leased  them  to 

^id  brother,  and  that  he  therefore  had  not  been  carrying  on 

^^  business  since  July  1. 
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"  The  court  held  that  Mr.  ZoUer's  action  had  been  simply 
one  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  evade  the  law,  although  he  did 
not  iuteud  contempt.  He  was  obliged,  consequently,  to  dis- 
continue the  business. 

He  and  Mr.  Wilkins  afterwards  began  business  anew  in 
some  of  the  abandoned  slaughter-houses.  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
ordered,  thereupon,  by  the  City  Board  of  Health,  to  cease  and 
desist,  when  he  began  again  in  still  a  third  place.  On  the 
27th  of  October  the  State  and  City  Boards  of  Health  visited 
together  the  slaughter-houses  of  Messrs.  Weitz,  Zollcr  and 
Wilkins,  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to  be  nuisances,  such 
as  ought  to  be  abated.  October  29th  the  City  Board  of 
Health  sent  to  the  three  above-named  parties  notifications  that 
on  the  third  day  of  November  following  they  (the  Board  of 
Health)  should  issue  an  order  of  notice  forbidding  their  con- 
tinuance of  the  slaughtering  business  in  the  premises  then 
occupied  by  them.  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Zoller  still  tried  to 
evade  the  law  by  using  other  old  and  abandoned  slaughter- 
houses, whereupon  the  following  order  was  passed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  : — 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
Boston,  Nov.  8,  1876. 

Notice  to  Slaughterers  and  Renderers. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  by  chapter  26  of  the  General  Statutes,  the 

Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Boston,  makes  the  following  regulation  :  that 

on  and  after  November  30,  1875,  the  trade  or  employment  of  slaughtering 

cattle,  calves,  sheep  or  swine,  or  of  rendering  tallow  or  other  refuse  animid 

matter,  shall  not  be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston,  except 

on  the  iiilands  of  the  harbor,  or  at  the  abattoir  in  the  Brighton  district,  or  at 

such  other  place,  or  places,  as  may  hereafter  be  assigned  by  the  Board  of 

Health. 

Attest :  William  L.  Hicks,  C/erA-,  pro  tern. 

Messrs,  Weitz,  Zoller  and  Wilkins  appealed  to  the  superior 
court  from  the  above  Order.  The  case  has  not  yet  been  tried, 
and,  during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal,  the  business  of  slaugh- 
tering cannot  be  carried  on  contrary  to  the  Order.  Messrs. 
Weitz  and  Wilkins  are  now  slaughtering  at  the  abattoir,  and 
Mr.  Zoller  in  Somerville. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  therefore  accomplished,  so  far  as 
relief  from  the  great  nuisances  formerly  existing  in  Brighton 
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and  vicinity  is  concerned.     Since  the  law  under  which  we 

acted  was  originally  passed,  Brighton  has  become  a  part  of 

Boston,  and  the   city  has   appointed   a  thoroughly  eflScient 

£oard    of  Health,   with   fuller  and   more   summary   power 

than  is  possessed  by  the  State  Board/    They  have  also,  what 

we  have  not,  the  facilities  for  frequent  inspection;  and  all 

establishments  in  Boston,  of  similar  character  with  the  abattoir, 

Are  under  their  charge. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  we  be  relieved  of 
y^arther  care  in  this  matter ^  and  that  the  power ^  at  present^  j^^^' 
^es^ed  by  this  Board  to  supervise  the  construction  of  buildings 
ctntl  apparatus,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  business  in  the 
cibattoir  at  Brighton,  be  transferred  to  the  City  Board  of 
-Health,  Such  a  change  ivill  conduce  to  the  more  efficient  execu^ 
tian  of  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

In  the  year  1870  Brighton  was  dotted  with  offensive  slaugh- 
t-or-houses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map.  They 
'^^ere  described  in  the  First  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
page  23,  in  the  following  language  :  "The  floors  of  the  slaugh- 
tc*r-h()uscs  are  of  wood,  and  are  saturated  with  blood.  In 
*^ost  of  them  there  is  no  sewerage ;  generally  an  imperfect 
^^^in  leads  to  some  marsh  or  low  piece  of  ground,  sometimes 
^o  a  brook.  The  surrounding  ground  is  filled  with  decom- 
posing matter." 

In  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Brighton,  in  1866, 
^lie  following  words  are  used:  "Any  description  of  the 
^laiiirhter-houses  must  fall  far  short  of  the  perfectly  disgusting 
^^ullty,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  personal  inspec- 
tion/' 

The  last  three  of  these  great  nuisances  have  recently  been 
closed  by  order  of  the  City  Board  of  Health.  It  is  a  source 
^**  great  gratitieation  to  the  Board  to  be  able  thus  to  report, 
tfcatby  means  of  the  eflScient  aid  given  by  the  legislature,  and 
^^ith  the  cooperation  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  they 
^5ive  been  enabled  to  render  a  whole  town  a  salubrious  and 
Agreeable  place  of  residence ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
^^ithin  its  limits,  though  somewhat  remote  from  the  resi- 
^«nces,  an  admirably  conducted  abattoir,  which  never  need 
-^^  a  source  of  offense,  and  which  is  capable  of  supi)lying 
^ith  meat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
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Tho  special  investigations,  made  during  the  year,  have  been 
upon  the  following  subjects  :  — 

A  Special  Report,  made  under  the  provisions  of  thb 

FOLLOWING  Act.* 

An  Act  to  provide  for  an  1nve«tfgfttlofi  of  the  Qaeetfon  of  the  tJee  of  RtuuilDg  Straeine  m 

Coaunon  Sewers  In  its  relation  to  the  Pablic  Health. 

Be  it  enacUd,  etc. 

Sect.  1.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  inrestigat^  by  thftmselTes  or  bj 
agents  employe(^  by  them,  the  subject  of  the  correct  method  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  pollution  of  rivers,  estuaries  and  ponds  by  such  drainage  or 
sewerage,  and  to  deviHe  and  report  a  system  or  method  by  which  said  cities 
or  towns  may  be  properly  drained,  and  said  rivers,  estuaries  and  ponds  may 
be  protected  against  pollution,  so  far  as  possible,  aU  with  the  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the  securing  to  the  several  cities  and  towns  thereof  a  proper  system  of 
drainage  and  sewerage,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  health  of  others ; 
also,  to  report  how  far  said  sewage  may  be  utilized  and  disposed  of. 

Skct.  2.  Said  state  board  of  health,  or  agents  employed  by  them,  may 
enter  uxmn  and  make  surveys  of  lands,  so  far  as  may  be  required,  and  without 
unnecessary  injury  thereto,  and  said  board  may  employ  such  assistants,  with 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  expedient.  They 
shall  report  to  the  next  general  court,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Skct.  3.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  said  state  board  of  health 
or  agents  employed  by  them  for  services  under  this  act,  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
governor  and  council,  which,  with  the  expenses  incurred  by  them,  to  be 
approved  by  the  same  authority,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth on  the  warrfint  of  the  governor. 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

The  investigations  under  this  Act  have  been  divided  into 
three  heads,  with  a  summary  and  recommendations  by  the 
Board. 

(a.)  James  P.  Kirkwood,  C.  E.,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  make  a  systematic  examination  of 
certain  of  the  river-basins  of  the  State.  He  appointed  as  bis 
assistants,  E.  K.  Clark,  C.  E.,  L.  B.  Ward,  C.  E.,  and  F.  L. 
Fuller,  C.  E.  He  has  prepared  full  maps,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  and  value  now  and  in  the  future.  The  map 
of  the  water-sheds  of  the  state,  too,  it  is  thought,  will  long  be 
used  for  reference. 

*  Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
year  1875,  Chap.  192. 
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Mr.  Kirkwood  fans  brought  to  the  work  n  rare  experioiifio 
ftinl  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sanitary  engineering,  IIis  cim- 
cKisions  and  aiiggostions  are  fully  concurred  in  hy  the  IJniird. 

In  tlic  five  basins, — namely,  the  Bhickstone,  the  Charles,  tho 
Neponsct,  the  Chicopce  and  the  Taunton, — only  one  pliicc  is 
foniid  where  legislative  nctinn  is  demanded  at  present.  Tho 
Blaekstono  lUrer  is  seriously  polluted,  and  some  remedy  is 
called  for.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  case,  Mr,  Kirk- 
wood ciinsiders  the  method  of  irrigaliou  the  most  feasible,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  summer  months  are  concerned.  He  advises, 
however,  very  wisely,  that  the  details  of  the  method  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  "Beginning  with  what  can  be  done, 
the  ditiiculties  which  these  exceptions  present  will  gradually 
solve  themselves,  and  it  would  be  needless  now  to  speculate 
upon  the  precise  way  in  which  this  will  ho  accomplished." 

With  regard  to  systems  of  sewerage,  Mr.  Kirkwood  says; 
"To  devise  a  system  which,  within  the  compass  of  a  report  of 
this  kind,  would  be  applicable  in  all  its  details  to  all  cities  aud 
towns,  would  ho  imposeiltle ;  every  city  or  town  must  bo  the 
subject  of  a  separate  study  hy  a  competent  engineer,  founded 
on  a  correct  and  minute  surrey  of  tho  streets  or  ground  to  be 
drained  or  sewered,  with  correct  levelling  of  the  whole,"  The 
writer,  however,  gives  a  few  of  the  important  principles  to  be 
followed,  stating  that  sewage  should  always  leave  a  city 
within  tsvelve  hours,  nt  most,  after  its  generation,  and  that  it 
should  never  bo  retained  long  enough  to  become  putrid. 

Mr.  Kirkwood's  report  is  followed  by  an  appendix  by  Prof, 
W.  Itipley  Nichols,  on  the  examination  of  river-water,  aud  the 
signiticimco  of  the  facts  revealed  by  chemical  analysis.  He 
gives  five  series  of  tables,  embracing  a  very  large  number  of 
dcterminutions  of  the  waters  of  the  live  valleys  which  were 
examined  during  the  past  summer.  These  analyses,  made  with 
great  care  and  accuracy,  show  that  the  condition  of  the  five 
rivers  is  not  yet  very  bad,  and  that  an  immediate  remedy  is 
called  fur  only  in  tho  Blackstone  below  Worcester. 

(6.)  Dr.  F.  WiuBor,  of  Winchester,  has  examined  the 
guestioQ  iu  its  sanitary  bearings,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
tho  actual  amount  of  evil  now  existing  iu  the  State  arising 
from  our  present  method  of  disposing  of  our  filth.     It  will  he 
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seen  from  his  report  that  forty-eight  cities  aud  towns  hal 
iiitrCTiIiiced  wiiter-siippliea  tor  a.  greater  or  smnller  propnrtia 
of  tilelr  pfipolatiiiti,  while  less  thnu  half  of  those  snme  phi 
have  any  sewers  whatever,  even  the  most  imperfect.  Col 
pavntivcly  little  sewage,  therefore,  gets  into  our  streams. 

The  greatest  evil  at  present,  as  shown  hy  him,  is  undoul 
ediy  tile  damp  and  polluted  condition  of  ihe  soil,  arising 
want  of  dniinage  and  sewerage.  From  this  cause  come  t 
often  vitiated  water  and  contaminated  air.  In  small  towi 
and  villiiges,  and  in  isolated  houses,  slop-water  is  a  fruiti 
source  of  mischief  and  annoyance.  When  thrown  u]x>u  1 
ground  day  after  day,  where  there  is  little  or  no  vegetation 
purify  it,  eODditions  are  produced  favorable  to  the  devclo 
ment  of  disease.     Neglected  privies  only  add  to  the  (laugher. 

In  sueh  cases,  the  best  methods  are  too  costly  for  g^cnei 
adoption.  The  writer  shows  the  imporliinco  of  absolute  clea 
linoss  in  all  these  matters,  and  points  out  the  most  prncticab 
methods  of  attaining  it. 

The  necessity  of  legislative  action  is  clearly  indicated  : 
regard  to  some  of  the  cities  and  towns,  which  wilt  l>e  mei 
tioned  in  detail  in  the  summary  by  the  Board. 


(c.)  The  Board  requested  their  Secretary  to  visit  Kuroj: 
ill  order  personally  to  examine  the  methods  pnrsued  by  vai 
ous  cities  in  regard  to  thetr  disposal  of  sewage.  lie  fa 
given  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  the  disposal  of  fil 
in  European  cwmitrics,  and  the  steps  by  which  they  ha^ 
arrived  at  their  present  positions  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  water-carriage  system  is  gaining  i 
favor  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  that  with  care,  it  is 
most  convenient  and  the  least  objectionable  method,  and  of 
greatest  advantage  in  a  sanitary  point  uf  view,  although  thei 
are  evils  peculiar  to  it  which  should  be  carefully  provided  for, 

Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  cheapest,  and,  on  the  whole 
a  sntiefactory  way  uf  disposing  of  sewage,  is  to  discharge  ii 
ffbere  it  will  be  carried  olf  without  returning,  and  l)c  diluted 
in  u  large  volume  of  water.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  irriga- 
tion with  the  sewage  in  a  fresh  state  is  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question,  at  least  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
experience  in  England,  France  and  Germany.     Sewagt 
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are  not  prejudicial  to  health,  if  properly  managed,  and  a  seri- 
ous pecuniary  loss  probably  need  not  be  incurred  from  them. 
When  experience  has  pointed  out  the  best  method  of  carrying 
them  on,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  process  may  be  attended 
with  profit. 

(d.)  The  summary  by  the  Board  contains  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  practical  methods  known  to  them  of  meeting  the 
question  as  it  now  stands.  Their  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  signed,  also,  by  Mr.  Kirkwood,  Dr.  Winsor 
and  Prof.  Nichols. 

Cities  and  towns  are  mentioned  where  some  action  is  called 
for.  The  Board,  however,  do  not  advise  any  general  coercive 
'^gislation  to  cover  the  whole  ground  at  present. 

That  the  sewage  of  Boston,*  Worcester,  Cambridge,  Som- 

®^viUe,  Salem,  Lynn,  Woburn  and  Natick  should  be  dealt 

^ith  in  a  manner  different  from  the  present,  is  evident.     In 

other  and  smaller  places,  there  are  also  difficulties  to  be  met. 

The  laws,  as  now  on  the  statute-book,  do  not  really  provide 

effectual  relief  for  such  cases. 

lu  Worcester  and  Woburn,  irrigation  would  probably  be 
Practicable.  In  the  other  cities  mentioned,  different  reme- 
^'^3  must  be  applied.  Intercepting  sewers  would  meet  the 
^^quirements  of  most  cases. 

Ill  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  Natick  into  Pegan  Brook, 

^'^d   finally  into  Lake  Cochituate,  there  is  an  ever-threatening 

^u never  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  only  large  city  in  our  State. 

The  principle  may  be  broadly  stated  that  where  filth  is 

^rfe,  there  it  should  be  disposed  of.     Every  city  and  every 

^^V||  should  l)e  required  by  law  to  prevent  their  filth  from 

'^Hovin^c  their  neiofhbors,  or  endan«:criii<j  their  health. 

Xii  order  to  carry  out  proper  systems  of  water-supply,  sew- 
^*^ge  and  drainage,  each  river-basin  should  be  considered  as 
*  "^hole  and  by  itself.  In  England,  different  towns  lyinir  in 
*^^  river-basin  sometimes  unite  to  form  a  common  system  of 

1'ho  8ewera«^e  of  Boston  lias  alreafly  been  made  the  subject  of  a  sj>eoial 

^•iiination  and  report,  which  ineludi's  a  j>hin  of  interee]»tin^  sewers  capable 

I        'lisposing  of  the  sewajjc  of  th*^  entire  nictn)poIitan  <listrict,  by  dij<char<jj- 

^    A?  Ihe  same  on  the  ebb-tide  at  sueli  points  that  it  will  be  earricil  out  to 

^*^l»  water.     See  Dr.   Winsors  Report,  which  follows;  also  City  Document 

^-  ;i,  Boston,  1876. 
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sowcrago,  and  share  the  expense  of  disposing  of  their  filth. 
Great  benefit  has  arisen  in  that  country,  too,  from  the  large 
powers  given  to  the  Local  GoTernment  Board  and  to  sanitary 
authorities  under  recent  acts.  The  appointment  of  a  consult- 
ing engineer  of  eminence,  too,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  cities  and  towns  desiring  to  get  authoritative  approval  of 
plans  for  water-supplies  and  sewerage. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  water-courses  in  this 
State  can  be  sayed  from  serious  pollution  best  by  placing  in 
some  central  authority  advisory  power,  upon  whose  recom- 
mendations legislative  action  should  bo  based  to  meet  each 
particular  case. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  the  appointment  as  state  engi- 
neer of  some  gentleman  of  skill  and  experience,  to  be  paid  by 
the  parties  who  consult  him. 

There  should  be  absolute  prohibition  in  all  cases  against 
casting  sewage  or  filth  of  any  kind  into  any  stream  or  pond 
used  as  a  source  of  water-supply.  Where  such  conditions 
now  exist,  the  sewage  or  filth  should  be  diverted  to  some 
other  channel.  For,  until  our  knowledge  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  enable  us  to  recognize  "germs*'  of  disease,  and  to  destroy 
them  eflectually  by  some  simple  and  easy  process,  even  puri- 
fied sewage  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  addi- 
tion to  drinking-water. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  the  Board 
respectfully  offer  in  their  summary : — 

1.  That  no  city  or  town  shall  be  allowed  to  discharge  sew- 
age into  any  water-course  or  pond  without  first  purifying  it 
according  to  the  best  process  at  present  known,  and  which 
consists  in  irrigation ;  provided  that  this  regulation  do  not 
apply  to  the  discharge  from  sewers  already  built,  unless 
water-supplies  be  thereby  polluted ;  and  provided  also  that 
such  intended  discharge  can  be  shown  to  be  at  such  point  or 
points  that  no  nuisance  will  arise  from  it. 

2.  That  no  sewage  of  any  kind,  whether  purified  or  not, 
be  allowed  to  enter  any  pond  or  stream  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

3.  That  each  water-basin  should  be  regarded  by  itself  in 
the  preparation  of  all  plans  of  sewerage  and  water-supply. 
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4.  That  accurate  topographical  surveys  be  always  made  of 
all  towns  before  iutroducing  water-supplies  or  sewers. 

5.  That  steps  should  be  taken,  by  special  legislation  based 
upon  inrestigations  and  recommendations  of  experts,  to  meet 
cises  of  serious  annoyance  arising  from  defective  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

6.  That  irrigation  be  adopted,  at  first  experimentally,  in 
those  places  where  some  process  of  purification  of  sewage  is 
necessary ;  and  that  cities  and  towns  be  authorized  by  law  to 
take  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

7.  That  every  town  or  city  of  over  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants be  required  by  law  to  appoint  a  board  of  health,  the 
i&embers  of  which  shall  not  bo  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
offices  in  the  government  of  their  city  or  town. 

Finally,  the  Board  feel  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
^owledge,  sweeping  laws  for  the  general  and  immediate 
purification  of  all  our  streams  would  be  hardly  justifiable, 
^d  that  they  are  not  called  for  by  the  present  condition  of 
^f  rivers. 

^ey  hope  to  continue  their  investigations  during  the  pres- 
^^^  year,  for  which  no  special  appropriation  will  be  required. 

Saxfiary  Hints. 

By  Heicrt  L  Bowdxtch,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

•^l^o  writer  contributes  several  interesting  lessons  from  his 
^^^  experience,  with  the  remark  which  the  Board  desire  to 
^'^Plijisize  **  that  it  is  expedient  to  keep  practical  questions 
P*  ®*^iiitary  law  and  work  constantly  before  the  people."  The 
*™Portance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  better  attention  to 
**i'Si^nic  requirements,  if  we  would  have  health,  are  brought 
w^^j.j  JQ  ^jjjg   paper,   and  we  hope  that   the   suggestions 

^  ^^ed  will  receive  careful  consideration  from  the  community. 
Defects  in  House  Drainage,  and  Their  Remedies. 

By  Edward  S.  PniLBRiCK,  C.  E.,  of  Brookllne. 

-^he  large  experience  of  the  writer  in  the  construction  and 

^^'Ingoment  of  dwellings  has  enabled  him  to  give  practical 

^^^Ults  in  regard  to  matters  which  are  too  much  neglected  in 

^^iiy  of  our  houses.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  inves- 

^Sutious  carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  so  many  observ- 
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ers,  Actiug  iiidcpentlcnlly  of  ench  other,  have  led  them  to 
BRme  concluaion  ;  namely,  that  for  our  climate  and  our  |>eo| 
at  least,  there  ia  absolutely  iiolhing  whieh  can  take  the  pli 
of  well-ordcrod  water-clo9ot3.  The  writer  places  bcfure 
many  instances  of  almost  criminal  carelessness  in  Ihe  a 
striiction  of  hoiises,  and  shows  the  importance  of  licensl 
plumbers  and  builders,  and  the  necessity  of  having  tliL'ir  wi 
inspected  by  some  competent  officer  before  it  shall  bo  covei 
up  or  allowed  to  be  used. 

Report  op  an  Odtbreak  or  Intestinal  Disohder  Attr 

UTAIILB    TO    THE    CONTAMINATION    OP    DrINKIXG -WATER 

Imi'Uhe  Ice. 

By  AnxnCK  tl.  Kicnou,  U.  D..  of  BoitoD. 

The  careful  analysis  by  which  all  other  sonrces  of  disei 
are  excluded  in  this  case,  and  the  rarity,  if  not  the  uoiqi 
character,  of  the  ontbreak,  render  this  paper  a  valuable 
trihution  to  sanitary  literature.     Impure  ice  has  already 
suspected  of  at   least  serving   to  aggravate   disease ;     it 
thought  that  this  is  the  first  direct  proof  that  serious  illiit 
has  been  caused  by  it. 

The  Registration  op  Prevalent  Diseases. 

By  Fbaks  W.  Dhapki,  M.  D,,  of  Boitoa. 

This  paper  embodies  a  summary  of  weekly  tabulations  ] 
prevalent  diseases,  reports  of  which  were  collected  throu^ 
out  the  year  by  the  writer  nndcr  the  authority  of  the  ] 
The  experiment  has  been  carried  ont  ably  and  faithfully,  at 
has  been  of  great  interest  and  vnhie.  It  has  not  been  jiotti 
Bible  to  reach  statistical  accuracy,  nor  Is  that  to  be  cxpett* 
until  physicians  generally  can  l)e  induced  to  record  faithful] 
and  truly  all  their  cases,  sending  their  reports  to  some  ceutn 
office  for  condensation. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  writer  lead  c 
to  hope  that  n  complete  system  of  registration  may  finall 
grow  out  of  his  work.  During  the  past  year,  weekly  report 
have  been  received  from  nearly  one-third  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State.  The  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of' 
epidemics  which  even  this  imperfect  registration  has  give 
has  bccu  very  interesting  and  suggestive.     It  is  hoped  that  | 
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lai^r  corps  of  observers  may  be  enlisted  in  the  work,  and 
that  the  Board  will  be  able  to  carry  on  and  extend  a  system 
from  which  admirable  results  may  be  expected.     To  do  this 
thoroughly,  we  shall  need  an  enlarged  annual  appropriation  ; 
but  the  importance  to  the  community  of  having  the  knowledge 
which  would  be  got  in  this  way,  will  fully  repay  the  small  sum 
which  will  be  required.     Registration  of  disease  to  supple- 
ment the   incomplete   information   got  from  death-rates,  is 
deemed  of  vast  importance  in  all  countries,  and  this  paper  is 
^e  first  practical  contribution  to  the  subject. 
We  desire  to  express  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  physicians 

throughout  the   State,  to  whose  hearty  co5poration  in  the 

^ork  we  are  so  much  indebted. 

The  Mortality  of  Boston  in  1875. 

By  Edward  H.  Bradford,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

I^r.  Bradford  has  used  the  same  divisions  in  the  city  which 
^^re  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Derby,  five  years  ago.  The  sta- 
"^tics  this  year  are  not  so  complete  in  the  regard  to  the  mor- 
uiiity  among  children  as  those  given  in  1870.  The  density 
^\  ^lie  population,  an  important  element  in  the  causation  of 
oisoa:§e,  is  given  by  the  writer;  and  he  has  carefully  pointed 
^^^^  those  parts  of  our  city  in  which  the  mortality  has  l)ecn 
^'^cessive.  Some  suggestions  are  given,  too,  as  to  probable 
^^Sc»s,  of  which  bad  drainage  is  one  of  the  most  potejit. 

In  man\'^  cases,  the  results  obtained  this  year  are  the  same 

f^    Were  shown  by  Dr.   Draper's  tal)les  in  1870.     The  low, 

^^^oitipletely  drained  parts  of  the  city  will  be  seen  to  have 

^  highest  mortality,  other  things  being  equal,  from  the  pre- 

^^'Uable  diseases. 

It   is  very  desirable  that  similar  investigations  should   be 
^^Hcd  out  bv  local  boards  throu<]:hout  the  State,  iuasnuich  as 
^y  furnish  the  most  valuable  bases  for  locating  and  deter- 
^'HncT  the  causes  of  disease. 

^^^2  Surface  Drainage  of  the  Metropolitax  District. 

By  Charles  W.  Folsom,  C.  E.,  of  Cambridge. 

Tlie  writer  has  "jivcn  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  important 
^he  low-lying  districts  in  and  near  Boston,  which  are  also 
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shown  in  some  detail  in  the  accompanying  map.  Probably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  influencing  the  health  of  the 
community  throughout  the  State,  extreme  poverty  excepted, 
is  the  condition  of  the  soil  upon  which  their  houses  stand. 
The  subject  is  a  suggestive  one,  and  merits  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

Health  op  Towns. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  very  full  and  valuable 
information  which  they  have  sent  to  us  with  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  disease  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cities  and  towns,  there  are  no  per- 
manent boards  of  health,  the  selectmen  or  a  committee  of  the 
local  government  usually  serving  as  such.  Many  of  our  cor- 
respondents point  out  the  evil  of  this  condition  of  things  in 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  registration  of  causes  of  death,  in 
insufficient  attention  to  measures  tending  to  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  in  general  neglect  of  the  vital  questions  of  sewer- 
age and  drainage.  They  have  attributed  a  large  amount  of 
preventable  disease  to  causes  which  admit  of  being  readily 
removed,  and  especially  to  want  of  attention  to  the  speedy 
and  complete  removal  of  filth. 

Many  facts  and  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  diphtheria,  its  prevalence,  etc.  In  our 
State,  at  least,  this  disease,  as  well  as  typhoid  fever,  is  very 
often  found  associated  with  bad  drainage,  and  has  thus  far 
been  of  greatest  severity  in  rural  districts  where  there  are  no 
sewers  and  no  proper  draining  of  the  soil. 

We  thank  the  registrars  of  the  cities  for  their  politeness  in 
furnishing  the  statistics  which  have  enabled  us  to  prepare  our 
weekly  reports  of  mortality. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  Dr. 
W.  L.  Richardson  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  j9ro  tempore. 
Upon  his  retirement,  the  following  vote  was  unanimously 
passed : — 

Bcsolved,  That  tlio  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  Dr.  W.  L.  Richard- 
sou  for  his  faithful,  able  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  pro  tempore  during  the  absouce  of  the  Secretary. 
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At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  sum  of  $500  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  journals,  etc., 
for  the  library  of  the  Board.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  procure 
only  such  material  as  cannot  readily  be  found  in  other 
libraries,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  any  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  this  special  purpose. 

As  the  metric  system  of  measures  is  used  in  parts  of  the 
Report,  and  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  a  table  of  equivalent  values  is  given. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH. 
RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM. 

joh:^  C.  HOADLEY. 

DAVID  L.  WEBSTER. 
THOMAS  B.  NEWHALL. 
ROBERT  T.  DAVIS. 
CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.* 


Weight. 

1  kUogram    =  1,000 

grams.    [  2.6795  pounds  Troy.] 

1  hectogram  =     100 

grams.    [  3.2154  ounces.] 

1  decagram    =      10 

grams.    [  0.3215  ounce.] 

1  gram           =        1 

gram.      [15.4339  grains.] 

1  decigram    =        0.1 

gram. 

1  ceutigram  =        0.01 

gram. 

1  milligram  —       0.001  gram. 

1  kilogram  is  equal  to  a  weight  represented  by  one  liter  of  distilled 
water,  at  4°  Ct 


Length. 

1  kilometer    = 

1,000 

meters.    [  0.6214  mile.] 

1  hectometer  =: 

100 

meters.    [19.8830  rods.] 

1  decaineter   = 

10 

meters.    [32.8070  feet.] 

1  meter           = 

1 

meter.      [  3.2807  feet.] 

1  decimeter    = 

0.1 

meter.      [  3.9368  inches.] 

1  centimeter  = 

O.Ol 

meter. 

1  millimeter  = 

0.001  meter. 

Capacity. 

1  cubic  meter  =  1,000         liters.    [35.3104    cubic  feet.] 

1  cubic  decimeter    =        1         liter.      [61.016     cubic  iuches.] 
1  cubic  centimeter  =        0.001  liter.      [  0.06102  cubic  inch.] 
1  liter  =  1.761  imperial  piuts  =  2.113  junts,  wine  measure. 

The  8t^^e,  the  unit  of  solid  measure,  contains  one  hectoliter  [264.17 

gals.,  or  1.308  cubic  yards]. 
The  are,  the  unit  of  surface,  contains  a  hundred  square  meters  [119.6 

square  yards]. 

1  inch  =   2.5       centimeters  (nearly). 

1  foot  =    3.048    decimeters. 

1  quart,  wine  measure,  =    0.946    liter. 

1  pound  Troy  =    0.373    kilogram. 

1  ounce  Troy  =  31.104    grams. 

1  acre  =    0.4046  hectare. 

*  Many  of  the  names  in  the  French  system  (like  our  **dime'*)  are  not  in 
practical  use ;  e.  g.j  hectometer,  decagram,  etc. 

t  In  the  centigrade  scale  0  (32^  -f  F.)  is  the  freezing-point ;  100^  -f  (212°* 
-\-  F.)  is  the  boiling-i)oint.    Five  degrees  C.  correspond  to  nine  degrees  F. 
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EXPENSES  OF  THE  BOAED. 


Regular  Appropriattok. 

Books, $390  04 

Binding, 81  45 

Maps, 36  00 

Fhotograpba  of  Hospitals, 9  50 

OiBce  Fnmitnre, 40  50 

Messenger, 31  95 

Carriage-hire, 103  50 

TravelliDg  Expenses, 109  81 

Clerical  Services  (T.  H.  Hay), 153  00 

"            "        on  Consamption  In  Massachusetts,      .        .        .  461  72 

"            "        Indexing  Report, 22  00 

"            "        on  Infant  Mortality, 13G  70 

Postage  and  Stationery, 1,074  47 

Printing  and  Stationery, 294  37 

Drawings  of  Maps,  Plans,  etc 40  50 

Pole-axe  and  Schlacht-Maske  for  Abattoir, 27  45 

Express, 129  86 

Telegrams, 4  94 

E.  Dewson,  drawing  Plans  of  Abattoir, 75  00 

A.  C.  Martin,      '*            ''                ''        (1873),        ....  125  00 

Lucien  Prince,  Services  on  Sixth  Report, 133  99 

Professor  W.  R.  Nichols,  Chemical  Analyses, 129  40 

F.  W.  Draper,  Registration  of  Diseustis  and  Report,       .        •        .  2GG  03 
For  Special  Investigations  and  Rei)orts  (E.   H.  Bradford,  E.  G. 

Cutler,  C.  W.  Folsom,  O.  T.  Hough,  E.  R.  Howe,  A.  H.  Johnson, 
F.  Xickerson,  A.  H.  Nichols,  F.  E.  Oliver,  E.  S.  Philbrick,  W. 

L.  Richardson), 1,020  00 

Miscellaneous, 4  40 

$4,001  58 

Deduct  for  sale  of  shelves, 16  09 

$4,884  89 
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Special  Appropriation. 

Investigations  and  Report  (including  travelling  expenses),  Jas. 

P.  Kirkwood  and  Assistants, $4,971  44 

W.  Ripley  Nichols,  Chemical  Analyses, 1,095  00 

Expenses  of  Secretary  in  Europe, 843  43 

W.  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  pro  tem,^ 500  00 

C.  W.  Folsom,  Surveys  and  Report, 106  00 

F.  Wiusor,  Report  and  Expenses,  "j 492  50 

W.  R.  Nichols,  Analyses  of  Water,  ^ 257  50 

Express, J 49  60 

Drawings  of  Maps  and  Plans, 100  00 

Travelling  Expenses  of  the  Secretary, '  29  90 

Clerical  Services, 35  00 


18,480  37 


A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


ow 


L  THE  POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS;  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
WATER-BASmS  OF  THE  BLACKSTONE,  CHARLES,  TAUN- 
TON, NEPONSET,  AND  CHICOPEE  RIVERS  ;  WITH  GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  WATER-SUPPLIES  AND  SEWERAGE. 
By  James  P.  Kirkwood,  C.  E.,  of  BrookljTi,  N.  Y. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX,  GIVING 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSES.  By  W.  Ripley  Nichols,  Professor  of 
General  Chemistiy  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techiiology, 
Boston. 

II.  THE  WATER-SUPPLY,  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  OF  THE 
STATE,  FROM  THE  SANITARY  POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  Fred- 
erick WiNSOR,  M.  D.,  of  Winchester. 

III.     THE    DLSPOSAL    OF    SEWAGE.    By  Charles  F.  Folsom,  M.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

n'.     8T3IMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


RIYERS  POLLUTION. 


7h  the  Stale  Board  ofHeaUh  of  Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  statement,  growing  out  of  the  duties  which 
were  assigned  to  him ,  on  the  question  of  the  pollution  of  the 
rivers  of  the  State. 

JAMES  P.  KIRKWOOD, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Brooklyn,  14th  December,  1875. 


Paet  I.  —  Prelbiinary. 

The  law  requiring  the  special  information,  and,  incidentally, 
the  examinations  to  be  noticed  in  this  Report,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Aif  Act  to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  the  use  of  Running  Streams 
as  Common  Sewers  in  its  relation  to  the  Public  Health. 

3e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled^ 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 


Sect.  1.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  investigate,  by  them- 
selves or  by  agents  employed  by  them,  the  subject  of  the  correct 
method  of  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth,  especially  with  regard  to  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
estuaries  and  ponds  by  such  drainage  or  sewerage ;  and  to  devise 
and  report  a  system  or  method  by  which  said  cities  or  towns  may 
be  properly  drained,  and  said  rivers,  estuaries  and  ponds  may  be 
protected  against  pollution,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  the 
presen'ation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  the  securing  to  the  several  cities  and  towns  thereof  a  proper 
system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  without  injury  to  the  rights  and 
health  of  others  ;  also,  to  report  how  far  said  sewage  maj'  be  utilized 
and  disposed  of. 
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Sect.  2,  Said  State  Board  of  Health,  or  agents  employed  b 
tbem,  Taay  enter  upon  and  make  surveys  of  lands,  so  far  as  may  t: 
required,  and  witboiit  unnecoaaary  injury  thereto,  and  said  Board 
may  employ  such  assiatanls,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  governor,  a 
ftom  time  U>  time  may  be  espedient.  They  shall  report  to  iho  nea 
general  court,  not  Inter  than  the  first  day  of  Fehruary,  etghte^ 
hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Sect.  3.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  said  Stale  I 
of  Health,  or  agents  employed  by  them,  for  services  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fised  by  the  governor  and  council,  which,  with  the  expenaa 
incurred  liy  them,  to  be  approved  by  the  same  authority,  shall  I 
paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Common  wealth,  on  tbo  warrant  of  tl 
governor, 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

The  Above  Order  han  in  view  two  imporUiiit  means  tonai'd 
tbo  Bocitrity  tiud  improve tiiLMit  of  the  general  hcitllh,  um 
which,  sewernge  or  drainage,  has  Umg  bocn  pretty  well  under 
stood,  and  to  some  extent  acted  upon  ;  iind  the  other,  tb 
nmintonance  of  the  purity  of  our  running  streams,  has  bcei 
in  the  United  States  ns  generally  neglected. 

Throwing  together  the  sentences  of  the  law  which  refers  t 
sewerage,  it  requires  the  Board  of  Health  "to  investigate  tbi 
Buhject  of  the  correct  method  of  drainage  and  sewerage  of  th« 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commim wealth,"  and  to  dcviso  am 
report  "  how  far  said  sewage  may  be  utilized  and  disposed  of." 

In  regard  to  the  riTors  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  require 
the  alx»ve  investigation  to  be  made  "especially  with  regard  t 
the  pollntion  of  rivers,  cstnaries  and  ponds  by  such  dmlnagi 
or  sewerage,"  and  t«  devise  a  system  by  which  "  said  rivera, 
estnnries  and  punda  may  be  protected  against  pollution,  i 
far  as  possible,  all  with  the  view  of  iho  preservntiim  of  th« 
health  of  llic  inhnbitnnts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  secur 
ing  to  the  several  cities  and  towns  thereof  a  proper  system  o 
drainage  and  sewerage,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and 
health  of  others." 

In  previons  reports  of  this  Board,  particularly  the  foui-th 
and  tifth  annual  reports,  the  general  questions  of  t 
town*'  and  pollntion  of  rivers  have  been  veiy  thoroughly  di»- 
ctissed.  In  reviewing  the  same  questions  now.  some  repeti- 
tion will  lie  nnnvoidn'de ;  but,  remembering  what  has  been 
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already  said,  and  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  now 
lai]ge  and  accessible,  we  will  endeavor  to  condense  what 
niay  require  to  be  said  again  to  meet  the  Act  already  quoted, 
and  to  further  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view. 

Without  attempting  to  keep  the  subjects  above  defined  sep- 
tate, where  they  may  naturally  come  together,  the  present 
condition  of  our  rivers  will  first  be  looked  at, — how  far  they 
*i^  polluted  now,  and  the  evils  which  that  pollution  entails, 
whether  under  ordinary  or  exceptional   circumstances.     To 
^'s  end,  as  examples  of  the  polluting  exposure  to  which  the 
^^^em  of  the  State  are  subject  now,   an   exposure  against 
^aich  there  is  practically  no  defence  through  the  common 
''*^»  five  of  the  river-valleys  of  the  State  have  been  examined, 
'*'^d   an  account  taken  in  each  case  of  all  the  points  where 
^eiTage  or  pollutions  of  any  kind  enter  the  river,  includ- 
"^S     necessarily    all    factories,    the   refuse   fluids    of    which 
^^^ter,  and  to  that  extent  degrade,  the  waters  of  the  several 
^^Ufi^ys.     The  fluid  waters  flowing  from  factories  of  all  kinds 
^'H  be  seen  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  pollution  in  the  valleys 
^^'^tuined,  except  the  Blackstone ;  the  animal  sewage,  being 
'^^  yet  but  rarely  concentrated,  is  not  so  palpable,  but  it  is 
'^^^atcr,   probably,    in   the  aggregate  than   can   l)e   made   to 
*^Dpear  in  the  statistics. 

Xhc  sketches  of  the  valleys  attached  to  this  Report  will 
^ho^v  to  the  eye  their  extent  and  general  character,  with  the 
Positions  of  the  objectionable  elements  referred  to.  The 
^^Hlistics  will  be  summarized  presently ;  but,  althouirh  the 
**^<?re  statement  of  some  of  them  will  sufficiently  oHend  the 
^**^anly  instincts  of  most  persons,  there  arc  others  who  will 
Reasonably  want  to  know  whether  the  delivery  of  a  certain 
'^^^ount  of  such  polluting  fluids  or  matters  into  a  river-course 
,^^<^*Ossarily  renders  that  water  unfit  for  domestic  use,  and 
'J'U'ious  to  health.     The  facts  alfcctinj:  this  vi(»w  of  the  case, 

f  o  ' 

^  ^vhichever  side  they  lean,  should  be  fairly  presented. 

^     't  mav  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  at  Lon- 

.  '*^^,   as    exhibiting    both  the    apparent    insensibility   of  the 

^^^an  stomach  to  waters  exposed  to  a  considerable  measure 

Mnpuritics,  as  well  as  its  fearful  sensitiveness  under  the  u<e 

the  same  waters  (polluted,  some  would  say,  but  liirhtly  by 

^^Vjige)  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  all  rivers  receivlDg  sewage  in  any 
degree  are  unfit  for  use ;  for,  of  the  rivers  from  which  water 
is  freely  drawn  for  human  use,  there  are  very  few  that  are 
not  exposed  to  pollutions  of  one  kind  and  another,  even  up 
to  their  sources.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  water,  even 
at  the  sources,  nor  anywhere  except  in  a  laboratory.  Pure 
water,  therefore,  or  good  water,  in  ordinary  parlance,  is 
understood  by  the  engineer  to  mean  a  palatable,  wholesome 
water,  not  insipid  like  rain-water,  and  not  open  to  the  recep- 
tion of  that  class  of  impurities  which  endanger  the  individual 
health.  Palatable  water  will  always  have  some  foreign  ingre- 
dient in  it,  which  is  not  necessarily  unwholesome ;  when  pol- 
lution, therefore,  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  rivers,  it 
refers  to  those  kinds  of  impurities  which,  when  known,  should 
make  the  water  repulsive  for  human  use.  That  it  does  not 
always  do  so  is  the  effect  of  custom,  which  gets  men  habitu- 
ated to  almost  any  evil  which  is  ever  present,  especially  when 
it  cannot  by  an  effort  of  will  be  promptly  remedied.  lu  this 
case,  too,  the  evil  is  but  rarely  present  to  the  senses  at  the 
point  where  the  water  is  used ;  it  is  only  known  by  common 
report. 

The  Second  English  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  give  the 
following  as  "the  chief  characteristics  of  unpolluted  water: 
It  is  tiisteless  and  inodorous,  possesses  a  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline  reaction,  rarely  contains  in  100,000  pounds  more 
than  one-half  pound  of  carbon  and  one-tenth  pound  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  organic  matter,  and  is  incapable  of 
putrefaction,  even  when  kept  for  some  time  in  close  vessels 
at  a  summer  temperature." 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  the  water-supply  of  Philadel- 
phia to  point  to,  taken  from  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill, 
both  at  places  where  the  water  has  been  much  exposed  to  pol- 
lution ;  and  we  have  the  water-supply  of  Cincinnati,  taken 
from  the  Ohio  River  at  a  point  very  near  to  the  largest  and 
worst  sewer  of  the  city.  In  Philadelphia,  at  li»ast,  the 
effective  pollution  is  probably  greater  than  on  the  Thames, 
l)ecause  the  water  is  taken  from  the  streams  at  points  nearer 
to  the  polluting  deliveries  than  on  the  Thames ;  though  these 
deliveries  may  be  much  less  in  volume  when  compared  with 
the  general  volumes  of  the  streams  which  receive  them. 
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On  the  Schuylkill,  the  aggregate  of  polluting  fluids  enter- 
ing the  riyer  aboye  Philadelphia  is  represented  t6  be  greater 
tku  on  the  Thames  above  London,  comparing  equal  volumes 
of  their  waters. 

We  are  presented  with  the  same  anomaly  here  that  occurs 
wben  we  compare  the  annual  death-rate  of  London  under  the 
exposed  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  with  the  death-rates 
of  other  cities  that  are  supplied  with  water  purer  in  every 
^y. 

The  latest  statistics  within  our  reach  give  the  annual  rate 
of  mortality  for  New  York  as  twenty-nine  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  taking  the  average  of  the  four  years  1870,  '71, 
Ti,  78.  The  average  of  the  same  four  years  for  Philadelphia 
gives  twenty-three  per  thousand.  But  the  Croton  waters 
which  supply  New  York  are  not  exposed,  except  in  a  very 
Rnall  way,  to  any  of  the  impurities  which  so  markedly  mix 
with  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware. 

The  populations  of  these  two  cities  are  somewhat  different 
in  general  character.  New  York  includes  more  of  a  foreign 
uid  a  floating  population,  and  is  in  some  of  the  wards  very 
densely  occupied.  A  large  part  of  its  working  population 
leave  the  city  at  night,  however,  and  find  cheap  homes  in 
^ew  Jersey  and .  Long  Island,  whereas  the  working  popula- 
^on  of  Philadelphia  remain  within  the  city  lines.* 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  give  the 
following  as  the  annual  death-rates  per  thousand,  for  1871  and 


*  By  the  censiu  of  1870,  wc  bave  the  following  statistics : — 
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c  average  density  of  population  is  considerably  less  in  New  York  than  in  Lon- 
I^  '*«  which  has  an  area  of  117  sqnaro  miles,  and  had  by  the  last  census  (IH71)  a  popu- 
l^  '^ti  of  27,793  to  the  sqoare  mile.  The  average  density  of  population  in  Liverpool 
.^"^"en  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  London.  Philadelphia  has  lately  annexed  a  large 
of  country  which  is  very  sparsely  settled. 
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1872  in  the  British  cities  iisimetl.     I  am  not  able  yet  to  give 
the  returns  for  1873  aud  IHIi  i— 


Liverpool, , 

Leiue^ter,  . 
MnnchcatiT, 


Edinburgh, 

.       2G.9 

2fi 

Glasgow.  . 

.        8-2,9 

28 

DublJD.      . 

.       2ii.2 

'iB 

All  of  these  English  eitips  Jerive  their  ivnter  from  ground 
which  are  free  from  the  polluting  influences  to  which  Ihi 
River  Thames  is  exiiosed,  nnJ  yet  the  death-rate  of  Londo] 
is  soinewhiit  below  that  of  any  of  these  cities,  being  24.7  fa 
1871.  and  21.4  for  11^72.  This  kind  of  comparison  is  nece» 
sarily  imperfect,  becanse  in  the  manufacturing  cities 
))opnlnti()n  is  more  concentrated  than  in  Loudon,  nnd  ttu 
BUiouut  of  deprivation  and  exposure  leading  to  sickness  ant 
siiflering  proba1>ly  much  greater.  The  sewerage,  too,  0 
most  of  these  places  is  still  imperfect  as  compared  with  Loa 
don.  Still,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  seem  1 
be  plain  that  .i  considernMe  measure  of  impurity  may  floii 
into  river-wutors  without  sensibly  affecting  the  hesdlh  of  tb< 
communities  living  on  them  and  using  them,  under  ordinal^ 
circumstances,  provided  that  the  M'atcr  is  drawn  from  point 
tive  to  ten  miles  distant  from  where  the  poison  enters  tb 
stream.  The  London  water  companies  take  their  waten 
from  the  river  at  Hampton  and  Kingston ;  the  sewages  ( 
Windsor  and  Eton  enter  the  river  some  fifteen  miles  or  moK 
ahovu  these  points;  and,  nllbough  the  banks  of  the  Sitream, 
pnrticnlarly  in  the  eddies,  are  said  to  show  marks  nf  th«( 
impurities  which  it  has  received  alwve,  its  presence  at  Hamp< 
tnn.  where  the  water  is  taken  for  the  city,  cannot  \k  sensihlj 
distinguished,  or  proven  to  have  com  nun  deal  eil  tn  the  water 
any  dangerous  tjualitics.  under  onlinnry  circumstances.  Fot 
this  condition  of  things  (as  now  understood),  we  are  in* 
debted  to  the  fa<'t  of  ihe  vcdume  of  sewage  lieing  very  stn 
compared  with  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river;  the  sewom 
must  he  so  largely  diluted  as  to  have  liecomo  almost  an  inai>* 
preciablo  quantity.  To  secure  Ibis  dilntiou,  it  is  tibvii.r.ii 
th»t,  if  the  rivet  be  n  quiet,  slow-flowing  stream,  it  nuahl 
Uko  leu  to  twenty  miles  to  produce  the  required  mixing;  but 
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if  fast-running,  or  pouring  over  dams  and  falls  of  water,  a 
much  less  distance  would  have  the  same  effect.  If  we  dilute 
urioe  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clean  water  and  mix  it  thor- 
oughly, no  chemist  could  detect  the  impurity ;  nor  could  it  be 
shown  to  be  dangerous  in  any  sense,  however  disgusting  the 
knowledge  would  be  that  it  was  there. 

A  larger  measure  than  this,  including  trade  impurities, 
probably  exists  in  the  Thames  water  now  at  the  points  where 
it  is  used;  for  at  this  date  (1875)  we  are  informed  that 
Oxford,  Reading,  Abingdon  and  Windsor  still  pass  their 
sewage  into  the  river,  although  they  have  commenced  sewage 
works  which  will  in  time  more  or  less  remedy  the  evil. 

It  was  long  thought  that  sewage  was  destroyed  by  running 
water,  but  now  it  is  believed  by  chemists  to  be  all  but  inde- 
structible there,  and  to  be  rendered  insensible,  as  already 
said,  and  inert,  only  by  being  mixed  largely, — thoroughly 
diluted,  in  other  words,  with  at  least  one  hundred  times  its 
volume  of  good  water.  Sewage  distributed  over  land  is 
appropriated  like  manure  by  the  vegetation  which  it  finds 
there,  but,  passed  into  running  water,  it  finds  little  or  nothing 
there  requiring  its  aid.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  where  it  is 
needed ;  in  the  other  case,  where  no  profitable  use  can  be 
made  of  it.  In  the  still,  clear  water  of  shallow  ponds, 
vegetation  will  often  be  profuse,  protecting  the  water  by  such 
brge  floating  leaves  as  those  of  the  pond-lily  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  summer  sun ;  and  in  the  clear  pools  of  sluggish 
but  pure  streams,  the  vegetation  along  the  banks  will  often 
be  considerable  ;  but  in  running  water  there  is  but  little  vege- 
tation,— none,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  water  is  turbid  or  foul. 
In  running  water,  therefore,  such  as  mostly  prevails  in  the 
rivers  of  the  State,  the  sewage  flows  on  with  but  little  absorp- 
tion from  the  very  few  plants  it  meets. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Thames  water  is  very 
^^nsibly  improved  by  the  process  of  filtration  to  which  it  is 
subjected  before  l>eing  delivered  to  the  city.  This  filtration 
^oes  not  merely  remove  the  sediment  which  may  be  in  sus- 
pension, but  it  removes  a  large  portion  of  the  organic  matter 
(forty-seven  per  cent..  Dr.  Frankland  says)  which  finds  place 
^  the  natural  waters  of  the  river.  In  the  comparison  made 
»We  with  other  cities,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  waters  of 
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MaDchester  and  Glasgow  are  not  filtered ;  the  wAters,  how- 
erer,  of  Leicester,  Liverpool  and  DubliQ  are  filtered,  aud  I 
portion  of  the  Edmburgh  supply. 

In  liirge  cities,  any  measure  of  uncleanuess  aud  impurity 
will  be  submitted  to  by  the  poor  aud  the  helpless ;  und  uotit 
those  wlio  are  better  off  are  roused  in  their  own  interest,  au^ 
for  their  own  protectiou,  to  remedy  this  teudeuey,  the  fool 
taints  engendered  by  the  iiidifiTerence  to  cleanliness  wbic 
accompanies  extreme  poverty,  as  well  as  the  inaction  whiel 
belongs  to  it,  will  conljimiuate  aud  render  supine  the  rich^ 
and,  as  in  many  European  cities,  both  classes  will  have  tmdal 
their  noses,  it  might  almost  lie  said,  a  condition  of  things  tb^ 
could  never  long  be  tolerated  here. 

If  we  look  again  to  the  Thames,  the  lessons  from  which  a 
vary  marked,  we  are  reminded  that  the  very  impure  watei 
delivered  to  the  city  before  1849  was  borne  with  until  tbn 
cholera  appeared,  and  the  fearful  exaggeration  of  its  r 
within  the  city  was  traced  prominently,  if  it  cannot  be  8 
entirely,  to  the  character  of  the  water  used.  How  much  mia 
chief  is  done  by  the  measure  of  sewage-impnrities  which  ii 
drunk  now  with  the  waters  of  the  London  supply  aud  thi 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  supplies,  cannot  be  km 
slow  and  insidious  may  be  It-s  effects  on  the  coristitntiou  whili 
no  epidemic  is  present  to  bring  the  poison  into  daylight. 

To  understand  fnlly  the  risk  which  follows  the  contaminft 
tion  by  sewage,  especially  of  potable  waters,  it  will  be  neces 
sary  to  review  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1849  and  1854  ii 
London. 

We  are  not  able  to  make  the  kind  of  comparison  thai 
would  enable  us  to  understand  the  benefit  to  the  health  of  ) 
city  population  consequent  on  the  use  of  entirely  unpollutM 
water,  as  contrasted  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  use  a 
polluted  water  on  the  health  of  another  population  similartj 
situated.  Such  cases,  in  all  respects  similar,  do  not  exist, 
but,  from  the  water-history  of  London,  the  effect  of  uainf 
different  measures  or  degrees  of  polluted  water  can  clearly  t 
traced.  The  cholera  epidemics  of  1849,  1854  and  1866  givi 
very  distinct  lessons  in  this  respect,  and  tbcir  histories,  at 
fur  as  they  are  connected  with  the  water-supply,  will  therft 
furo  be  briefly  tnitol. 
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The  metropolis  of  Loudon  is  supplied  with  wiiter  liy  eiglit 
coffitMinics.  five  of  which  take  their  water  from  the  Thimiee, 
two  from  the  river  Lea,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  uiid  one 
(tbtt  Koiit)  from  attesiuit  wells  in  the  chalk. 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1&48-9,  all  the  companies 
ilebverei]  their  water  to  the  city  wilUout  filtration,  the  Thames 
eompuiiifs  taking  from  the  Thames  on  tide-water,  which  wna 
:  thiit  time  snhjwt  to  the  entire  sewage-impurities  of  the 
dty,  aa  well  as  of  all  places  above  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
tltBiDOft,  or  of  the  Lea,  which  found  it  convenient  to  pour 
their  i«ew(ige  ioto  these  rivers  or  their  branches.  The  epi- 
ileniic  Iff  1848-D  left  the  conviction — without,  it  may  be  said, 
'.l.iiliilo  proof — that  its  severity  was  more  or  less  dne  to  the 
y  of  the  water-supply,  and  a  law  was  passed,  in  cou- 
e,  requiring  all  the  Thames  water  companies  to  take 
tbeir  supplies  from  a  point  above  tide-water  and  above  Lon- 
ikm,  ami  to  have  the  water  sufficiently  filtered  before  deliver- 
;  it  to  the  city.  A  certain  period  of  time  was  given  the 
rr.mpnitio9  to  make  this  change  and  to  construct  the  proper 
!ering  works.  The  cholera  visitation  of  1853-4  found  cer- 
u  portions  of  the  city  supplied  with  filtered  water  taken 
frntD  llie  Thames  above  the  city  and  aliiive  the  influence  of 
like  lid.-il  flow,  and  certain  portions  still  supplied  as  before; 
tame  of  the  water-companies  having  managed  in  the  interim 
tD  change  their  point  of  in-take  to  a  position  up  the  river, 
kvyoiid  the  influence  of  the  sewage  of  the  city,  having  made 
provision  nt  the  same  time  for  the  settling  and  filtering  of  the 
■Iter  ;  while  others  of  the  companies  had  not  yet  cfTected  the 
lired  change  of  location,  nor  completed  the  necessary 
tiering  works. 

.  Tlit«  eholeni  epidemic  of  1853-4  showed  very  distinctly 
hit  in  those  parts  of  London  where  the  filtered  water  taken 
tmm  a]M>ve  the  influence  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  was  used, 
tbe  epitletnic  was  very  much  less  malignant  than  where  tlie 
;  impure  water  was  used,  taken  from  within  the  influence 
•f  Iho  sowage  of  this  great  city.  The  General  Board  of 
Bmlth  look  Bomcpaina  to  gather  the  statistics  illustrative  of 
ibu  fact.  *Jr.  J.  Simon,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  report  to  the 
btard,  made  in  May,  185*!,  selects  the  two  water  companies 
&r  eomlMrisou  which    were   supplying    the  same  class  uf 


hoiisea,  aiiJ  as  near  as  amy  be  tbe  siime  kind  of  populiitioa 
tbv  pipes  of  tbe  two  cumpiinies  for  a  portion  of  their  disti-i( 
being  luid  in  tlio  sumo  streets,  each  supplying  about  the  suu 
proportions  of  the  honses  in  those  streets.  The  one,  th 
LuDibtitli,  was  delivering,  in  1853-4,  good  wuler,  speakii^ 
comparatively,  fram  the  Thiinios  at  Ditton;  the  other,  tb 
Southwark  &  Vuuxhiill,  delivering  bad  water  from  tbe  Thome 
at  Battersea,  as  in  1848. 

"  Commonly,  lu  attempting  such  inferences,  the  inquirer  1 
baffled  by  diHieulties  which  render  exuct  conclnsioiis  impOG 
sihle  ;  fin-  populatiuna  drinking  different  waters  will  often  1 
living  in  different  eircnuiotances  of  weuilb,  comfort,  occupt 
tion,  cleanliness,  soil,  elimutc." 

"In  reference  to  the  comparison  which  had  to  be  made,  I 
is  especially  impoilniit  to  observe  that  the  tenantries  of  thes 
two  great  companies  were  not  set  on  different  parts  of  tt) 
South  London  area,  each  isolated  from  tbe  other.  On  l 
ccmtniry,  the  two  populations  were,  so  to  speak,  rontmi)^ 
interfused.  Of  thirty-one  snb-districts  into  which  tbe  Inrg 
spuco  is  divided,  only  eight  were  monopolized  hy  a  singl 
water  company ;  while  of  the  reiuuining  twenty-three, 
WHS  supplied  sometimes  in  equal  proportion  by  one  conipaa 
and  the  other." 

"In  the  24,854  houses  supplied  hy  the  Lambeth  Company 
compri'iing  a  population  of  about  l(i(>,906  persons,  the 
occurred  611  cholera  deaths,  being  at  the  nite  of  37  to  ever; 
10,000  living.  In  the  39,726  houses  supplied  by  the  South 
wark  &  Vauxhall  Cuiiipmiy,  comprising  n  population  of  al>uu 
2C8,171  persons,  there  occurred  3,476  deaths,  being  at  th 
rate  of  130  to  every  10,000  living." 

"The  population  drinking  dirty  water  accordingly  appean 
to  have  sutl'ered  three  and  u  half  limes  as  much  mortal!^ 
as  the  |>opuhitioi  drinking  other  water." 

"But  tbi'<  '  'idence  is  only  a  part  of  the  case;  it  admits  0 
Ijcing  greabVy  strengthened  by  a  second  group  of  facts  wbid 
the  statistical  tables  exhibit.  It  was  thought  proper  to  t 
how  far  any  discovemble  inHueuee  of  foul  water  had  heel 
constant  to  hutli  occasions  ;  and  this  comparison  Is  of  singula 
interest  for  our  purpose,  because  the  Lambeth  Company 
which  in  18S4  gave  the  superior  water,  was  in  1848-9  pur 
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r         ^J^iog  even  a  worse  supply  than  that  of  the  Southwark  & 

^aaxhall  Company.'' 

"It  has  already  appeared  that  the  tenantry  of  the  Lambeth 

CompaDy  lost  by  the  epidemic  of  1853-4  611  persons.    By 

^^  epidemic  of  1848*9,  in  the  same  houses  (or  rather  in  as 

'^^nnj  of  them  as  then  existed),  the  deaths  were  1,925.''    ""The 

ier  figures  showed  that  this  population  suffered  in  1853-4 

a  third  as  much  as  its  neighbors ;  the  present  figures  give 

^^e  further  fact  that  it  suffered  also  not  a  third  as  much  as  at 

^*^©  time  of  its  unreformed  water-supply." 

**  Since  the  epidemic  of  1853-4,  the  Southwark  &  Vaux- 
^*ll  Company,  in  obedience  to  the  Metropolis  Water  Act, 
*^***  abandoned  its  former  very  objectionable  source  of  sup- 


a  and  for  the  last  few  months  [May,  1856]  has  been  dis- 
*^*l>uting  a  water  nearly  or  quite  identical  in  quality  with 
^*^^t  spoken  of  as  furnished  by  the  Lambeth  Company." 

It  entirely  consists  with  the  facts  here  sot  forth  to  main- 
^tti  that,  under  the  specific  influence  which  determines  an 
^idemic  period,  fecalized  drinking-water  and  fecalized  air 
^^Uftlly  may  breed  and  convey  the  poison,  and  that  this, 
^Hether  in  one  vehicle  or  the  other,  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
^*^il  most  forcibly  against  the  feeble  and  ill-nourished  parts  of 
^  {Population." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  evil  effects  of  much-polluted 
^^uter  as   compared   with   water   but   little   polluted,  which 
■come  so  palpable  and  distinct  in  a  time  of  epidemic,  cannot 
^^fise  to  exist  except  in  degree  when  no  epidemic  prevails. 
'According  as  the  river- waters  are  cleansed  from  the  impuri- 
*t^8  which  now  are  expected  to  hide  themselves  there,  the 
S^iieral  health  of  all  living  things  depending  on  them  and 
^^ing  them,  whether  in  the  shape  of  drink  or  food,  must  bo 
benefited. 

The  cholera  reappeared  in  London  in  1866,  June,  July  and 
^^gust,  and  called  attention  again  to  the  character  of  the 
^^ter-supply  by  the  "explosion,"  as  it  was  called  (from  the 
®U(l(len  and  fearful  increase  of  deaths),  in  that  district  of 
"^^ndon  supplied  from  the  pipe-mains  of  the  East  London 
*  uter  Company. 
This  company  derived  its  wfl*.r  from  the  River  Lea,  at  a 
J^^iiit  above  Tottenham  Mills.     The  water  there  passes  into 
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large  open  settling  reservoirs.  Moving  slowly  through  those, 
and  depositing  there  the  heavier  portion  of  any  impurities  in 
suspension y  it  is  carried  by  an  open  canal  about  three  miles  in 
length,  to  the  filter-beds  below  Lea  Bridge.  After  filtration 
it  is  carried  by  a  four-foot  pipe,  two  miles  in  length,  to  the 
pumping  station  at  Old  Ford,  where  it  is  received  into  two 
covered  reservoirs  in  communication  with  the  pumping  engines 
there.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  one  large  pumping  engine 
at  Lea  Bridge  on  the  site  of  the  filter-beds.  At  Old  Ford 
there  are  four  pumping  engines. 

**0f  the  total  mortality  from  cholera  in  this  visitation,  of 
5,548  souls,  no  less  than  3,909  occurred  in  the  East  Districts 
alone."  The  population  in  this  case  will  be  a  better  indication 
of  the  condition  than  the  relative  area.  The  population  of 
London  for  1866  was  3,037,991 ;  the  population  of  the  East 
London  Districts  was  598,945,  leaving  2,439,045  for  the  rest 
of  the  metropolis.  **No  relative  development  of  like  magni- 
tude, suddenness  and  shortness  of  duration  has  occurred  in 
previous  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  the  metropolis.**  Nor  are  wo 
able  to  trace  the  great  excess  of  deaths  to  density  of  popula- 
tion. "In  the  recent  outbreak,  as  in  previous  outbreaks, 
there  was  no  relation  between  the  density  of  population  as 
expressed  by  numbers  of  persons  per  acre  and  the  intensity 
of  prevalence  of  the  disease." 

The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  deaths : — 

Cholera  of  1866.     Weekly  Deaths. 
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The  exaggeration  of  the  death-rate  over  the  ground  sup- 
plied by  the  East  Loudon  Water  Company  led  to  the 
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{Hcion  tluA  fhe  water  mu8t  be  in  fault.    At  Old  Ford,  beside 

the  two  covered  reservoira  receiving  the  filtered  water  from 

Lea  Bridge,  there  were  two  uncovered  reservoirs  full  of  unfil- 

tered  water ;  that  water  being  likewise  decidedly  more  impure 

than  the  water  drawn  from  the  Lea  at  the  point  of  in-take  four 

miles  up  the  river.    The  water  in  these  uncovered  reservoirs 

was  drawn  in  part  directly  from  the  Lea  near  by,  by  soakage. 

**The  river  at  this  part  of  its  course,  in  June  and  July,  1866, 

was  a  cesspool  as  well  as  a  canal,  for  it  then  received  the 

sewage  of  the  large   population  inhabiting  Old  Ford,   and 

the  greater  portiou  of  Bromley  and  part  of  Mile-end.^    One 

of  the  covered  reservoirs  had  a  connection  with  the  open  res- 

erroirs,  and  when  the  filtered  water  was  deficient,  the  unfiltered 

water  could  be  drawn  from  the  open  reservoir  to  meet  the 

reqairements  of  the  pumps.     It  was  ascertained  that  some 

water  from  these  open  reservoirs  had  been  used,  and  to  this 

mixture  of  a  water,  which,  beside  being  unfiltered  was  in 

ether  respects  much  less  clean,  with  the  ordinary  supply,  this 

exaggeration  of  the  cholera  in  this  district  was  ascribed.    The    , 

amount  of  bad  water  used  seems  to  have  been  small,  and  yet 

i       the  effect  was  fearful.     Mr.  Rudcliffe  believes  that  the  fecal 

:       discharges  from  some  cholcra-pationts  emptied  into  the  Lea 

^ere,  reached  and  affected  the  waters  of  these  open  reservoirs. 

In  corroboration  of  the  belief  that  the  water  at  Old  Ford 

^^8  contaminated  in  this  way,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  explo- 

^'on  of  disease,  the  water  delivered  by  the  pumping  engine  at 

*^^  Bridge,  drawing  its  water  directly  from  the  filter-beds,  did 

'^^t  produce  this  effect  over  the  ground  supplied  by  this  engine. 

5*he  mixture  of  impure  water  at  Old  Ford  had  occurred 

''^iicntly  before  with  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  population 

''Pt^licd.     It  was  only  on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic  that  the 

^^itional  impurity  made  itself  understood.     Have  we  not 

^'*%on  to  infer  again  that,  as  the  waters  furnished  to  London 

^^cjme  less  polluted  than  they  are  now,  the  general  salubrity 

I         Xhe  place  will  markedly  improve,  and  the  visits  of  an  epi- 

^    lie  become  less  and  less  severe  ? 


II  that  has  been  said  thus  far,  although  at  times  apparently 
^^tradictory,  may  bo  epitomized  as  follows: — 
-i'o  those  who  are  willing  to  risk  a  certain  measure  of  river- 
l  lution,  and  who  would  disregard  the  warnings  of  epidemics, 
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the  London  supply  from  the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea,  can  be 
referred  to  and  quoted  as- being  sufficiently  safe  for  all  uses, 
in  healthy  times,  and  under  careful  management  and  filtra- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  pollutions  to  >vhich  these  streams 
are  known  to  be  exposed. 

To  those  on  ihe  other  hand  who  would  not  expose  the  pub- 
lic health  to  any  risk  that  can  bo  avoided,  and  who  believe 
that  the  gradual  emancipation  now  in  progress  of  the  rivei*s 
Thames  and  Lea  from  sewage  and  other  impurities  will  cer- 
tainly improve  the  health-rate  of  that  metropolis,  and  defend 
it  measurably  from  those  exceptional  visitations  of  sickness, 
from  which  we  can  never  expect  to  be  wholly  exempt ; — to 
such,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  course,  as  far  as  practicable, 
should  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  rivers  of  Massachusetts, 
and  that  pollutions  of  all  kinds  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
prevented  hereafter  from  passing  into  them,  and  that  the  fluid 
pollutions  now  flowing  into  them  should  be  intercepted  and 
deodorized  as  fa  and  as  speedily  as  may  be  practicable ;  so 
that  the  waters  may  be  g  adually  restored,  and  held,  to  that 
amount  of  cleanliness  at  least,  which  will  admit  of  their  being 
•used  as  fair  river  waters  are  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
in  which  fish  will  live  and  thrive,  and  which  animals  will  not 
refuse,  although  the  restoration  might  not  always  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  water  safe  for  domestic  use. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  of  the  rivers  that  rise  within  the 
State,  that  their  waters  are  small  in  volume  as  compared  with 
the  Thames  River.  They  have,  besides,  more  full  per  mile ; 
present  more  frequent  opportunities  for  water  power ;  are 
much  more  occupied  generally  by  mills  for  their  volumes 
of  water,  and  will  therefore  have  a  denser  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation on  their  banks.  The  refuse  from  the  various  fluids  of 
factories  may  be  expec  ed  speedily  to  render  these  rivers  (of 
small  volume  in  summer)  unfit  for  use,  and  in  this  respect  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  Thames  wa  er. 

Some  of  the  smaller  rivers  in  England,  as  the  "Ribble," 
and  the  "Calder,"  have  run  this  course,  are  now  black  from 
manufacturing  pollution,  and  have  been  long  unfit  for  any 
domestic  use. 
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We  prasent  now  ia  tabular  form  the  gononil  fltatiBtica  of  the 
tiTfiNYiUeys  examined,  aad  huve  added  those  of  some  English 
lifers,  as  far  u  they  can  be  oacertuiued,  for  comparisoD. 
(See  page  38.) 

From  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that,  except  on  the 
Blnckstonc  Rivor,  there  ia  but  little  concentrated  sewage. 
Oq  the  other  rivers  examined  this  season,  a  certain  amoaut 
of  wwoge  rencbed  the  rivers  from  the  factory-operotivos'  aud 
from  other  houses  near  the  river-banks.  On  the  Blackstone, 
the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Worcester  is  added  to  this  factory- 
KVoge.  The  fluid  refuse  from  the  factories,  therefore,  some 
of  it  very  poisonous,  produced  in  the  processes  of  cleansing 
ind  preparing  the  manufucturcd  article,  whether  paper,  cot- 
toocloth,  woolen  cloth,  leather  or  otherwise,  —  this  refuse 
fonns  the  chief  element  in  the  pollution  of  these  streams. 

The  following  biief  statement,  explanatory  of  the  kinds  of 
'bemicuU  and  other  materials  used  in  the  many  iirocesses  of 
the  different  manufacturing  works  referred  to,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  lUe  olijoctionable  chai-acler 
of  the  fluid  refuste  resulting  from  them.  This  statement  has 
'*'>en  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Ward,  chiefly  from  Eng- 
lish reports,  with  some  refcrcuccs  to  present  difiereuces  in 
our  own  practice ; — 

Woolen  XLvnufactcre. 
The  cloth-manufacture  includes  all  the  processes  to  which 
tQG  raw  material  is  subjected,  whatever  the  fabric  that  is 
""^dc,  whether  fine  or  inferior  cloth,  fliinncls,  blankets,  or 
•^""IJCts.  The  wool  is  deprived  of  its  nutural  grease  and  for- 
*'S<i  matters,  and  thereafter  dyed.  It  ia  then  supplied  with 
^*«  or  other  lubricant,  which  is  washed  out  of  it  after  it  has 
^s^M-od  its  purpose  of  conferring  the  neccsaary  softness  and 
''*^tibility  for  spinning  and  weaving;  and  thereafter  it  b 
fullmj  aud  felted,  scoured  and  dried.  Some  of  these  steps  in 
^^  manufacture  are  omitted  in  some  places  and  for  some 
P"''poae8,  and  there  are  various  modes  of  conducting  them. 
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t^tU  WaA  ati^  from  Ou  Uannfiuhm  teb)  Cteth nf 
TUrl)  To—  of  Wool  («7,SW  Of.). 
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JJriw, 

Oil  In  cKrdiDr, 

^ii<  blood 

^nt)«  (Mcond  lue).     ..... 

P^mon  ult, 
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A  complete  list  of  the  Beversl  proceesos  which  short  wool 
Undergoes  in  the  mniiufucture  of  fine  cloth,  iodudes  upwards 
**f  forty  successive  steps  between  the  fleece  and  finished 
goods. 

The  use  of  water  occurs  at  Icnst  ten  times  throughout  this 
■eries  of  uperations, — in  the  firat  scouring  aud  washing  of  the 
*ool,  iu  woading,  washing,  and  dyeing,  and  again  washing  in 
"^Sgiug  ("s^ging";  t.  e,,  soaking  in  a  lye  of  soda  and 
"ciDe),  fulling  and  washing  the  woven  piece,  and  in  roll- 
''oiling  and  a  Inst  scouring.  In  the  first  washing  of  the 
^rted  wool,  in  the  washing  after  dyeing,  and  iu  washing 
"*^  web  both  before  and  after  fulling,  the  water  leaves  the 
"■ool-mill  charged  with  grease  and  oil ;  united  with  the  soda 
^■icl  ammonia  of  the  vtirious  detergent  substances,  such  as 
•""ine  and  pigs*  dung,  which  have  been  employed;  charged, 
"So,  with  the  wriBte  coloring  mutters  it  can  carry  off.  From 
"^Main  of  the  washing  waters,  in  which  the  oil  and  grease, 
^penitied  and  taken  up,  are  present  in  sufficient  qunntitieu  to 
"^**ke  the  process  of  recovering  the  oil  remunerative,  a  ccr- 
"^^n  proportion  of  the  oil  purchased  by  the  manufacturer  is 
'^<=overcd. 

The  first  process  giving  rise  to  pollution  is  that  of  washing 


the  wool.  The  fibres  of  wool  as  tlicy  come  from  the  lisick  a 
the  sheep,  even  though  it  bui\  lieen  washed  before  it  wa 
shorn,  are  covered  with  a  brownish  greasy  mutter,  the  reetilu 
left  behind  on  the  evaporatiuii  of  perspiration.  As  si  rule 
the  finer  the  wool,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  this  rcsidii 
of  perspiration  which  it  eontains.  Thus,  from  one-half  t 
nearly  two-thirds  of  nieriuo  lamVs-wnol  consists  of  thi 
offensive  material,  whilst  ordinary  qnalitiea  contain  onl; 
abont  one-third  of  their  weight.  From  one-half  to  one 
third  of  the  grease  is  of  a  waxy  natnre,  and  is  left  in  tb 
wool  after  the  washing  and  scouring  operations. 

The  raw  wool  is  boiled  in  probably,  on  the  average,  hal 
its  weight  of  urine,  beside  about  oue-twentieth  nf  its  wci^ 
of  other  detergent  substances  (soda-ash,  phosphate  of  sodi 
and  salts  of  ammonia) ,  pigs'  dung  being  sometimes  emplnya 
instead  of,  or  in  combination  with,  the  urine.  All  of  llics 
are  afterward  carefully  washed  out  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  thi 
filthy  scouring  liquid,  as  welt  as  the  washings,  pass  into  tb 
stream. 

The  next  process  in  the  manufacture  of  "superfine  black' 
cloths,  as  practised  in  the  west  of  England,  is  that 
woading*  the  wool,  which  consists  in  steeping  the  previous^ 
washed  wool  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  li(|nor  prepared  hy  add 
ing  four  parts  of  iudlgo  to  1,000  parts  of  water.  The  vat  o 
indigo-liquor  ia  used  for  a  year  or  more  without  othe 
renewal  than  the  addition  to  it  weekly  of  five  pounds  o 
iiidigo  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  maniifiictnred. 

The  woaded  wool  is  next  washed  in  running  water,  whid 
of  course  carries  off  a  certain  quantity  of  tlie  coloring  matteril 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  dyeing  process,  sixty  pounds  t 
dyewoo<l8  with  fifty  pounds  of  alum  and  ten  pounds  of  argo 
(crude  l>itartrate  of  potash)  are  required  in  the  treatment  0 
400  pounds  of  ihe  woaded  wool.  The  wool  having  been  takoti 
out  of  the  second  dye-vat,  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been 
steeped  is  run  to  waste ;  the  wool  is  hy  some  dyers  now  washed^ 
by  others  it  is  Icfl  unwashed.  The  vat  is  tlien  refilled,  260 
pounds  of  logwood,  with  a  proportion  of  other  dyewoods  and  ft 
certain  amount  of  nitro-muriate  of  tin  in  solution  being  [ilaeed 
in  it.  Afler  the  same  weight  of  wool  has  been  boiled  in  thiv 
*  So  called  bom  "  woatl,"  ■  plant  toimaij  OKd  bi  Ibli  proccsi  Id  place  of  iDillgo. 
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for  an  boiir,  it.  is  removed  and  well  washed  in  running 
being    then  fully  dyed.    The  coutenta  of  this  vat  are 
nin  tc>  wnste- 

le  volume  of  epent  dye-liquor  from  the  manufacture  into 
blnck  cloth  of  1,000  pnnnds  of  raw  wool,  may  be  set 
iawn  at  6,000  U-  S.  gallous.  This  waste  liquid  ia  Iho  great 
Murcu  of  pollution,  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  rivers  is 

Th«   Avnshed    ttooI  receives,  after  being  dried,  about  one- 

tievsntb  of   Its  own  weight  of  sweet-oil  before  being  curded  ; 

and  after   Iniing  spun,  the  thread  is  passed  through  a  weak 

before    ^veaviwg.     After  weaving,  all  these  matters  are 

taken  out  of  the  web  by  soaking  and  kneading  it  in  a  mixture 

«f  urine,    pigs'   blood,  pigs'  dung  and  soda;  and,  after  being 

TMhed    free    from  all  tlieso  detergent  substances,  it  is  fulled 

alao*'  witli  about  twelve  pounds  of  soap  per  piece  of  cloth,  a 

priMresa    -which    felts   the  material   together,   and    causes  the 

threads   to    shorten.     Some  two  or  tliree  pounds  of  fuller's- 

irtb   are    subsequently  used,  and  this,  with  alt  the  soap,  is 

then  wushed   out.     The  subsequent  use  of  water,  aa  in  roll- 

knling,    is    not  attended  with  any  further  drainage  of  filthy 

asteriul  fr<»m  the  works. 

The  difference  between  tlio  estimates  of  waste  stuff,  which 
Wve  l>cen  given  in  the  toble,  is  principally  iu  the  use  in  the 
former  of  them  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  pigs'  dung,  pigs'  blood 
and  urine  in  the  scouring  process  before  fulliug.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed,  sttll  represents  the  ordinary  practice. 

Comparison  of  the  Liquids  Wasted  from  Woolen-Factoriei. 


I-H,.,H«  PK..<«  .-  im.^  P.«-U 

„..c.,„,o.. 

a 

II 

1^ 

1^ 

H 

1 

»W«»l-«id«  "  ID  which  raw  wool 
■  ku  tioen  scoured.    . 

■TmM  liquor  Trom  dye-vnts, 
pTnliiBK  wAi«r  from  dyed  and 
f  «oar«l  goods,        .       .       . 

I.09<).4 
107.6 
39.02 

870,95 

21.08 

.72 

2,611.66 
77.92 

.88 

4,682. 
209.8 

3i.sa 
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Cotton  Manufacture. 

The  operations  carried  on  in  bleaching,  dyeing  and  print 
ing  calicoes,  involve  the  pollution  of  large  volumes  of  water 
partly  by  mineral,  but  chiefly  by  organic  matters.  In  mosi 
cases  the  coloring  matters,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  mana* 
faeturer  to  fix  upon  the  tissues,  are  contained  in  but  verj 
small  proportion  in  the  dyestuSs  employed ;  thus  the  weight 
of  actual  coloring  matter  in  one  ton  of  madder  is  not  mon 
than  two  and  a  quarter  pounds ;  hence  nearly  the  whole  o; 
these  dycstuffs  is  refuse  matter,  which,  partly  in  solution, 
and  partly  in  the  solid  condition,  is  carried  by  the  goit*  of  thi 
mill  into  the  adjacent  stream.  According  to  careful  experi 
ments  made  on  this  point,  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  th« 
madder  used  for  dyeing  goes  into  the  stream  in  a  state  a 
suspension ;  the  remainder,  being  rendered  soluble  in  tL 
processes  of  dyeing  and  garancine  making,  consequently 
enters  the  stream  in  solution,  hence  the  large  proportion  c 
organic  carbon  and  oi*ganic  nitrogen  in  solution  in  the  effluec 
water. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  materials  commonly  uses 
in  works  for  printing  and  dyeing  calico : — 


Dt/estuff:i,  and  adjuncts  thereto : 

Chemicals : 

Madder    or    Garancine    (pre- 

Sulphuric acid. 

pared  madder). 

Muriatic  acid. 

Poach  wood. 

Soda-ash. 

Logwood. 

Bleaching-powder. 

Sumach. 

Lime. 

Cows'  dung. 

Soap. 

Starch. 

Arsenate  of  soda. 

British  gum. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  mordants 
and  of  the  starch  used  in  stiffening  the  finished  goods,  all  tfl 
chemicals  find  their  way  into  the  stream,  since  they  are  us^ 
in  scouring,  washing,  and  cleansing,  and  are  not  contained 
the  goods  sent  out  of  the  factory.     We  may  gain  some  id  - 

•  Or  go-out ;  t.  e,,  Bluicc-way. 
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o£  the  extent  of  the  pollution  ■rinn^  from  the  proceBsei  m 
qnestioa,  by  ooiuidering  the  onnual  oonaumption  of  dyeBtufis, 

chemicals,  and  other  tnnterialB  in  one  such  fiiototy  of  about 

■''V'erage  size,  employing  S50  huida,  viz. : — 


QvwcirfiHM  of  Jfotertob  uatd  ^nnuany  by  ih»  Elnier  Pritalug 


^maavr,. 


960  JWO 

17^96 
UTjm 
103,760 

48,UU 


Salphniic  and  mariatlc  acids,  . 

Blench!  Dg-powder,  ,        .        .        . 

Lime 

Sonp 

Liquid  snenate  or  «nda,  containing 
tj39  ponnds  metallic  anenlo, 


The  quantity  of  polhitocl  water  sent  out  from  these  works 
^«  oatimaled  at  600,000,000  United  States  gallons  i>er  nitnom, 
the  refuse  mutter  with  which  it  is  chargud  amounting  to 
1  .446,000  pounds. 

The  use  of  orscnato  of  soda  in  printing  and  dyeing  cnliL-o 
^^cnauds  espeeinl  notice.  It  is  seldom  included  in  the  returns 
*^F  mutcrials  used,  but  it  is  well  known  to  the  trade  that  its 
^■^ploynicut  is  now  almost  universal  in  all  descriptions  of 
**>  «dder-d  j-eing. 

3n  order  to  fix  the  coloring  matter  of  the  madder-root  upon 
*^u.licD,  it  is  necessary  first  to  impregnate  the  latter  with  a 
'^^alcriul  euUcd  a  mordant,  with  which  the  coloring  matter  siilv 
®«quently  conitnnes  chemically,  forming  an  insoluble  eom- 
t^ound  which  cannot  be  removed  from  the  tissue  by  washing. 
-After  the  application  of  the  mordant  to  the  calico,  it  is 
*»ecc8sary  to  remove  the  excess,  and  also  to  render  the  remain- 
der and  really  useful  portion,  which  has  ponotratcd  into  the 
interior  of   the  cotton-fibre,   absolutely   insoluble  in   water. 
^oth  these  objects  are  efieeted  by  an  operation  technically 
^'alled  "dunging,"  becouse  formerly  the  mordanted  ealieo  was 
passed  through  a  hot  bath  containing  an  emulsion  of  cows' 
''ttg.     It  was  subsecjucntly  found  that  the  dung-imlh  oould 
:        OQ  a<]vantageously  replaced  by  a  solution  of  phosphate  uf  soda 
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containing  some  phosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  in 
suspension,  the  requisite  material  being  manufactured  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  dung-substitute.  Finally,  about  tvrenty 
years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  arsenate  of  soda  increased 
both  the  economy  and  the  efBciency  of  the  dung-bath,  and  a 
mixture  of  cows'  dung  and  arsenate  of  soda  appears  to  have 
now,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  older  mixtures  in  this 
part  of  the  calico-printing  process. 

Arsenate  of  soda  is  a  compound  of  arsenic  acid  and  soda, 
containing  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  metallic  arsenic, 
and  is  a  virulent  poison. 

Turkey -red  dyeing  is  a  special  process  for  dyeing  calico 
with  madder,  largely  carried  on  in  Scotland.  The  color  fixed 
by  it  is  celebrated  for  brilliancy  and  strength.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  polluting  power  of  works  in  which  this 
process  is  practised,  the  following  table  is  given  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  principal  materials  used  in  one  year,  and  in 
bleaching  and  dyeing  1,080  tons  of  yarn  and  cloth,  at  a 
factory  in  which  750  hands  are  employed. 

Materials  used  in  Turkey-red  Dyeing. 


Garancine, 

.      1,080,000  pounds.    Alum,    . 

678,000  pounds. 

Siim:ich,  . 

540,000 

Soda, 

.      1,080,000 

Blood, 

.      1,782,000 

Soap, 

845,600 

Olive-oil, . 

678,000 

Water,  , 

.  693,600,000  U.S. gals. 

One-half  of  the  olive-oil,  or  its  products  of  oxidation, 
remains  in  the  goods  at  the  completion  of  the  dyeing  process. 

The  comparison  of  analytical  results  in  the  following  table 
shows  that  the  drainage  from  Turkey-red  works  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  arsenic  than  that  from  dye  and 
l)rint  works. 


IMI-CBITIES  PttESBKT  IV  MBMn  PAKTS. 

»— 

a 

DKBCKIPTIOB. 

1 

I. 

1 

1 

h 

1 

1 

1. 

1- 

p 

Dnunmge    from    calico  1 
dje  and  print  works.  \ 
Av'ge  or  fire  woriis.J 

Ih^ntil^  from  Turkey- \ 
red  works,.                ■/ 

50J 
S6^ 

IS26 
3.471 

.399    .034 
.510  3.200 

7.02 
37.76 

18.97 
11.12 

S6.99 
383B 

76.3 

loa.r 

Bleach-Works. 
Bleaching  operations  are  usually  carried  on  in  calico  print- 
works, but  also  occasionally  in  Bepumtc  fuctories.  The  pol- 
lution arising  from  them  appears  to  be  of  a  comparatively 
■light  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  ulkulino  and  slightly 
soapy  liquids,  solution  of  chloride  of  culcinm,  sulphate  of 
lime  in  suspension,  and  traces  of  chloride  of  lime  in  solution ; 
these  are  copiously  diluted  with  water  used  in  washing  the 
bleached  calicoes. 


Additional  as  to  "Cotton-Bleaching." 
A  communication  from  Edward  Schunck,  F.  R.  S.,  hlonchcr 
and  dyer  of  cotton  yarns  and  calicoes,  given  on  page  158,  vol. 
2  of  the  Report  on  the  Mersey  and  Ribble  Basins,  1870,  fur- 
nishes the  following  details  re  ntive  to  the  bleaching  process. 
"It  is  well  known  that  nothing  is  added  to  cotton-fibre  pi-e- 
Tious  to  or  during  the  process  of  spinning  into  yam,  but  that 
oD  the  contrary  mechanical  impurities,  such  as  ftnginents  of 
seed  vessels,  are  to  a  great  extent  removed.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  yarn-bleaching,  however,  about  five  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  matter,  inherent  in  the  fibre,  is  removed  from  the 
cotton.  This  matter  is  for  the  most  part  dissolved  by  the 
soda-lye  with  which  the  yarn  is  in  the  first  place  treated. 


The  product  of  this  treatment  ia  a  dnrk  brown  liquid,  whit 
ia  of  coiii'se  allowed  to  flow  into  the  neurest  stream. 

The  substiuices  removed  by  this  treatment  are,  iirincipally 
pectinc,  orgsinic  coloring  oiattcra,  and  fatty  acids.  These 
when  allowed  to  pass  into  streams,  produce  only  slight  cvi 
effects  beyond  the  brown  coloration  which  they  impart  to 
the  water,  because  they  are]  bodies  which  are  only  sUghtlj 
capable  of  uudeigoing  putrefiictive  decay.  Their  alkalin 
aolutions,  when  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  are  aftef 
some  time  found  to  be  covered  wilh  mold,  but  never  becomq 
foul  or  stinking.  The  only  substance  removed  from  cotton  hj 
treatment  wilh  alkali  which  is  liable  to  putrefaclion,  is  a  niiuuta 
and  almost  inappreciable  trace  of  albuminous  matter. 

During  the  succeeding  stages  of  the  bleaching  process,  tb 
yam  is  treated  with  chloride  of  lime,  then  wilh  sulphuric  acid^ 
several  times  in  succession.  These  materials,  after  eifectitij 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  iuteuded,  are  passed  iu  a  8 
of  solution  into  the  streams. 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  bleaching  of  cottoi 
yarn  applies  also  to  the  bleaching  of  calicoes,  with  this  nddk 
tion,  that  the  alkaline  liquid  resulting  from  the  treatment  a 
piece-goods  wilh  soda  and  lime  contains  a  quantity  of  nitrog 
enous  matter  derived  from  the  flour-dressing  which  is  alway 
used  iu  preparing  the  yarn  before  weaving." 

hxsES  ASD  Jute  MASUFAcrunB. 

The  chief  operations  in  this  branch  of  industry  which  affeol 
running  water  are,  Ist,  the  bleaching  of  linen  and  juto ;  ant 
Sd,  the  dyeing  of  these  fibrous  materials. 

The  process  known  as  flax-steeping,  consists  simply  in  plan 
ing  tlie  flax  in  a  pit  lilted  with  water  long  enough  to  c 
partial  putrefaction  of  the  stem,  or  of  those  softer  portions  o 
It  which  hold  its  fibre  and  woody  part  together.  Tills  proceM 
is  conducted  on  the  farms  where  the  flax  is  grown,  and  wil 
not  be  farther  noticed  hero. 

Linen  and  Jule  Bleaching. 
The  operation  of  bleaching  linen  difl'ers  very  widely  from 
the  corresponding  processes  applied  to  calico  ;  for,  whilst  the 
pollutions  caused  by  the  latter  are,  as  h.-ia  been  said,  of 
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wmftnAhnly  illgbt  dmracter,  those  of  the  former  oonatltate 
«M  of  the  most  formidable  soorcea  of  water-naiianoe  with 
wUdi  we  have  become  acquainted.  At  every  stage  of  the 
trettDMnt  of  flax  with  water,  from  the  first  steepiDii^  of  the 
pUotto  the  final  finishing  of  the  manufactured  goods,  linen 
fibre,  Dolike  that  of  cotton,  appears  to  yield  to  water  and 
nlDtions  of  various  chemicals,  again  and  again,  large  qnonU- 
tin  of  soluble  organic  matters  of  great  polluting  power. 

Hie  fibre  received  by  the  bleacher  is  first  steeped  for  aboot 
K  Intnight  in  tubs  of  water,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Viter  from  the  tubs  is  discharged  into  the  neighboring  stream ; 
tlu  fibre  is  next  steeped  overnight  in  a  caustic  soda-lye,  which 
>■  roa  off  into  the  stream  early  the  following  morning,  ^e 
Ueaching  proper,  which  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
■Uorine,  is  commenced  after  the  fibre  hns  been  spun,  and,  so 
^  u  it  relates  to  the  fouling  of  the  streams,  is  completed 
"■fcre  the  cloth  is  woven. 

Tlje  bleaching  process  varies  somewhat  in  difierent  estab- 
''^nicnts,  but  the  {uWowing deacripliott  embodies  all  its  essen- 
'''^1  features  as  cariied  out  in  the  factories  in  the  vicinity  of 
^Utidee,  in  Scotland,  where  is  afforded  one  of  the  best  illus- 
'"^tions  of  river-pbllution  arising  from  this  cause. 

One  thoHsand  and  eighty  pounds  of  linen  and  jute-yam, 
'^0  pounds  of  soda-osh,  and  10,000  pounds  (1,200  U.  S.  gal- 
'^ng)  of  water  are  put  into  a  capacious  caldron  and  boiled  for 
"^tbe  hours.  The  liquor  from  this  first  boiling  is  excessively 
''Qciisive,  and  highly  polluting,  yielding  upon  analysis  257 
Pouuds  of  dissolved  and  twenty-two  pounds  of  suspended  mat- 
^*^>i,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  alkali.  The  yarn  is  similarly 
'^ilnl  a  second  time,  but  with  only  one-fifth  of  the  above- 
■^^cntioned  quantity  of  soda-ash.  The  liquor  produced  even 
'^y  the  second  boiling  bus  a  polluting  power  at  lenst  twenty 
^■Q)C3  as  great  as  that  of  ordinury  town-sewage ;  the  impurities 
"1  it  amounting  to  forty-three  pounds  more  than  the  weight  of 
^"C  alkali,  the  loss  of  organic  substance  from  the  yarn  in  the 
*^o  lx>ilings  thus  being  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight. 
After  washing  in  water,  the  bleaching  process  is  continued 
,y  irameraiug  the  yiirna  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  then 
^*)  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  object  being  to  liberate  chlorine 
^^^tn  the  chloride  of  lime,  with  the  solution  of  which  the 


fibres  are  saturated.  From  the  acid-vats  the  goods  are  trana 
ferred  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  suda  mixed  with  sonp,  fc 
the  purposo  of  noutraliziug  the  sulphuric  acid.  This  series  ( 
operations  needs  to  be  frequently  repeated  to  obtiiin  the  necei 
eary  whiteness.  The  waste,  polluting  products  from  all  thea 
opemtiutiB  are  discharged  in  an  nnpurilied  condition  into  tfa 
stream.  They  are,  Ist.  the  caustic'soda  lye ;  2d,  waal 
chloride-of-linie  liquor;  3il,  waste  sulphuric-acid  liquor;  4tl 
waste  carbonate  of  soda  and  sonp-liquor. 

Returns  from  eight  of  these  factories,  consuming  annuall 
10,000,000  pounds  of  mineral  chemicals,  show  that  to  eao 
1,000  pounds  of  yarn  there  is  used  ou  the  average,  viz.  :— 

Pounds  chloride  of  lime, 19 

suda-ash,     .......  I 

sulphuric  acid, • 

Total  pounds, 8( 

Goods  weighing  in  the  aggregate  32,500,000  pounds,  a 
annually  bleached  at   these  works,   yielding  an    amount 
organic  impurities   estimated    at   not  less  than   that  of  tb 
chemicals  used  (10,000,000  pounds). 

Jale-Di/eiTit/. 

The  polluting  liquids  arising  from  the  dyeing  of  linen  an 
jute  are  essentially  the  sumo  as  those  produced  in  the  calic 
industry. 

Before  being  submitted  to  the  process  of  dyeing,  jnte  is  fin 
carded,  rove,  and  spun,  operations  in  which  water  is  m 
required ;  some  train-oil  is,  however,  mi.\ed  with  the  fibri 
which,  on  being  subsequently  washed  or  scoured  out,  contril 
iit«8  to  the  pollution  of  the  general  drainage  of  the  works. 

If  the  «pun  jute  is  to  be  dyed  of  a  bright  color,  it  requirt 
to  be  tirst  bleached  in  the  mode  already  described ;  but  blac 
and  dark  colors  are  imparted  to  the  unbleached  material. 

The  colors  chiefly  used  are  those  technically  known  t 
"spirit  colors"  among  calico-printers  ;  they  consist  of  deco( 
tions  of  dyewoods  to  which  chloride  of  tin  is  added.  Th 
bunks  of  spun  jute  are  immersed  in  these  liquids,  and  after 
wards  washed  iu  water. 
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Blacks  are  dyed  with  logwood  and  coppena,  or  DJtrate  of 
ron  ;  reds  with  Lima-wood ;  jellows  witb  turmeric,  fustic,  or 
[taercitron  bark ;  and  browna  witb  catecbn,  to  which  some 
ugar  of  lead  is  added.  Pnissiaii  blue  and  aniline  colon  are 
Iso  to  some  extent  employed  as  dye-worea. 

The  sample  of  mixed  liquid  of  which  the  analysis  is  given 
»e1ow,  was  taken  from  the  general  drainage  of  an  extensive 
aanubctory  of  jute  and  flax  goods,  in  which  the  operations  of 
»1eaching,  printing  and  dyeing  are  carried  on  together ;  the 
itinnal  consumption  of  dyo-wares  is  350,000  pounds,  and  of 
bleaching  substances  542,000  pounds.  Fifty-fire  million 
seven  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  U.  S.  gallons  of  foul 
^vater  are  annually  produced  from  washing,  printing,  nnd 
bleaching,  and  26,656,000  gallona  from  dyeing  processes. 


Analsmt  of  Watte  Water  Jrom  Jute  Dye 

.Work,. 

D.^™.  ..„.-. 

ScarilDIti  HATTUa. 

' 

hescrittiou. 

I'i 

1 

1 
529 

1 

1 

fi 

DnIiiBge  from  works,     . 

236.5 

9.61  D 

42.81 

17.&4 '35.33  j.53.16 

i          1 

m.i 

Silk-Ma»ufacture. 

-Hie  polluting  liquids  discharged  from  silk-works  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  issuing  from  cnlico  and  woolen 
*Wks ;  but  the  degree  of  pollution  is  considerably  less  in  the 
■oniier,  whilst  the  volume  of  liquid  is  comparatively  insig- 
"'licaiit. 

To  prepare  raw  silk  for  dyeing,  the  gum  which  naturally 
*^here8  to  the  fiber  is  removed  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of 
***?.  The  glim  constitutes  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
height  of  the  silk ;  and  about  twenty  pounds  of  soap  nrc  used 
'■^r  discharging  the  gum  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  silk. 
Altogether,  about  forty  pounds  of  soap  arc  used  for  each  one 
''tindred  pounds  of  silk,  and  all  the  suds  arc  htibituully  thrown 

I^ito the  stteam.     The  dyes  used  are  chiefly  those  known  ns 
*iuUne  colors,  and  being  very  expensive,  and  capable  of  being 
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applied  to  the  silk  almost  without  waste,  but  little  goes  into 
the  rivers. 

One  hundred  thousand  parts  of  waste  water  from  silk 
print-works,  on  analysis,  yielded  26.50  parts  of  **  total  solid 
matter  in  solution." 

Paper-Manufacture  . 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  as  usually  carried  on,  consists 
of  two  principal  processes :  the  first,  that  of  preparing  the 
pulp ;  the  second,  that  of  spreading  this  pulp  into  sheets. 
The  latter  of  these  is  a  merely  mechanical  process  of  rolling, 
drying,  pressing,  etc. ;  it  is  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  man- 
ufacture, therefore,  that  any  nuisance  or  injury  to  rivers 
can  arise. 

The  preparation  of  pulp  is  an  operation  partly  chemical  and 
partly  mechanical,  and  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials employed,  and  the  quality  of  paper  to  be  made.  The 
materials  upon  which  the  paper-maker  has  hitherto  principally 
depended,  are  cotton  and  linen  rags,  either  white  or  colored, 
old  ropes,  canvas  bags,  and  cotton  waste.  More  recently 
the  demands  of  the  manufacture  have  led  to  the  introduction 
of  other  descriptions  of  fiber ;  in  Great  Britain,  the  alpha  or 
esparto,  a  species  of  sedge  which  grows  in  the  wild  state  in 
parts  of  Spain  and  Northern  Africa  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  been  extensively  adopted  within  the  past  fifteen 
years ;  in  the  United  States,  the  coarser  portion  of  the  stalk 
of  the  plants  which  aflfords  the  jute-fiber  has  been  found  a 
cheap  and  serviceable  substitute  for  rags.  The  other  crude 
fibers  employed  by  the  paper-maker  which  require  notice  here 
are  obtained :  first,  from  straw  which  is  frequently  used,  and 
with  considerable  advantage,  in  connection  with  linen  and 
cotton  rags,  in  the  production  of  printing-paper ;  and  second, 
from  wood  of  various  kinds,  the  use  of  this  material  being, 
however,  limited. 

For  the  manufacture  of  writing  and  printing  papers,  nothing 
has  yet  been  discovered  to  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  rags, 
which  possess,  also,  the  great  advantage  of  having  been 
repeatedly  prepared  in  advance  for  paper-making  by  the 
numerous  alkaline  washings  which  they  necessarily  receive 
during  their  period  of  use. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  •  • 


n. 


WlutiiTer  the  nv  nuterial  may  be,  it  Is  neoenary  to  dis^ 
■oin  out  of  it,  by  tneana  of  alkaline  Bolntioiu  and  heat,  an 
amount  of  orgsnio  refuae-matter  which  wonld  be  inadmiBeible 
m  ihe  palp.  In  the  crude  fibrous  substanoea  esparto,  straw, 
jnte  and  wood,  the  organic  matters  required  to  be  thus  separ 
rated  from  the  6ber  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  albumen, 
resiD,  gum,  fatty  and  coloring  substances,  and  the  silica 
always  present  in  combiuation  with  a  coating  of  raw  fibers, 
lie  process  employed,  and  the  refuse-liquor  produced,  are 
ebemically  entirely  analogous  to  the  flax-steeping  and  linen 
and  jute  scouring  processes  and  the  refuse  resulting  from 
ttem. 

The  organic  matters  to  be  eliminated  from  ordinary  rags, 
■re  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of  vegetable  origin,  and 
indade  &tty  and  glutinous  substances,  fibers  of  wool  or  silk 
interwoven  with  those  of  the  cotton  or  linen,  and  the  coloring 
nateriala  of  the  dyer.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  are 
■eparated  as  "rag-duat"  in  the  preliminary  operations  of 
'cutting"  and  "dusting";  the  remninder  disappears  in  the 
tteatment  with  alkali  in  the  form  of  liquid  refuse,  with  which 
■lone  we  have  to  do'. 

Hie  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  comptirativc 
poliuUng  power  of  the  principal  articles  used  for  paper-stock, 
ud  the  proportion  of  useful  product  obtainable  from  each  :^ 

ftjBBic  B^uae  and  Useful  Fiber  in  200  Parts,  Dry   Weight,  of 
Paper-Stock. 


»E.«.,P,IO». 

Uieftil  Fiber. 

1)17  R«niK. 

UqnklRemu. 

Tm  white  rags,    . 
CWored  cotton  rags, 

SRw   ; 

R'heM  straw,. 
Oal  HQd  rye  straw. 
Poplar-wood,  aeasoned, 

85  per  cent 

60        *■ 
70        *■ 
52        " 
47 
37 

9  per  cent. 
12        " 

6  per  cent. 
12 

40 

.iO*       " 

48 

53 

63 

Tlw  first  chemical  operation  to  which  the  r«w  material  is 
sabjected,  is  that  of  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solution  at  a  high 
temperature,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  or  destroying  the 
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fatty,  glutinous,  and  coloring  substances  surrounding  the  pur 
fiber  which  is  needed  by  the  paper-maker.  There  are  diffei 
ences  of  opinion  and  pnictice  as  to  which  of  the  alkalie 
should  be  used,  as  to  the  quantities  required,  and  as  to  th 
best  mode  of  combining  their  action.  The  crude  organi 
matters  present  in  straw,  esparto,  and  wood  are  found  to  yiel 
most  readily  to  a  strong  s<jIution  of  caustic  soda,  and  in  Grc 
Britain  this  alkali  is  made  use  of,  also,  for  boiling  rags. 

The  soda-lye  is  prepared  :  1st,  from  so-called  caustic  sod 
ash,  in  which  from  one-fifth  to  two- fifths  of  the  contiiiuL 
alkali  is  in  the  form  of  hydrated  caustic  soda ;  2d,  from  soG 
crystals,  pure  hydrated  carbonate  of  soda,  containing  aba 
twenty-two  per  cent,  of  actual  soda;  or  3d,  from  soda-as 
the  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  containing  at  the  standsi 
strength  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  actual  anhydrous  soda, — tl 
last  being  the  most  generally  used. 

The  caustic  solution  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  crude  ca: 
bonate  (soda-ash)  with  q  icklime, — one  hundred  pounds  c 
soda-ash  requiring  to  be  treated  with  forty-three  pounds  c 
pure,  freshly-burned  lime.  In  some  paper-mills  the  lime  an 
soda  are  put  into  the  boiler  with  the  paper-stock,  to  whic 
water  is  then  added ;  but  the  common  practice  is  to  prepar 
the  caustic  solution  in  a  separate  vessel,  in  which  the  mixtur 
is  allowed  to  settle,  t.:e  clear  liquor  being  then  used  for  boil 
lug  the  paper-stock.  When  this  course  is  followed,  the  lim 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  insoluble  carbonate  is  com 
monly  mixed  with  water  and  run  to  waste,  being  the  firs 
liquid  refuse  produced. 

The  caustic  soda-solution  is  not  invariably  used  for  cleans 
ing  the  fiber :  in  the  practice  of  the  American  paper-makers 
caustic  lime  is  substituted  for  it  in  the  digestion  of  ordinar 
rags.  This  alkali  is  believed  to  be  less  injurious  than  soda  I 
the  fiber,  while  it  has  the  property  of  combining  with  th 
various  fatty  and  other  substances  present  in  the  rags,  wii 
which  it  forms  insoluble  calcareous  soaps.  From  five  " 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  lime  is  required  where  it  is  used  by  itsel 
Where  colored  rags  are  operated  upon,  the  treatment  include 
a  second  boiling,  with  two  per  cent,  of  soda,  for  the  remoV 
of  coloring  substances  which  do  not  yield  to  lime  alone. 

When  writing  or  printing  paper  of  good  average  quality 
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to  be  made  from  any  of  the  raw  mnterinls  wbioh  have 
been  named,  alkaltes  ar*e  required  for  their  preparation 
nearly  as  stated  in  the  table  inserted  below.  The  propor- 
tioD  of  slluli  rariea,  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
niaterials  used  as  paper-stock,  but  also  with  the  quality  of 
the  manufactured  product. 

AlkaUet  uaed  for  Digesting  100  pounds  of  Paper-Stock. 


Sav  HAntuu  or  PAru-SrooK 


^oloreU  rags,    . 

E«p*rto.  .  . 
»traworjute,  . 
Jpte-buus."     . 


*  Uhm  fbllov«d  b7  loda. 


t  UnbloHhsd  pnxttMl. 


Xext  to  the  foaling  of  water  by  the  washing  of  lilthy  rage, 
the  discharge  into  rivers  of  the  soda-liquor  in  which  esparto 
^3  been. boiled,  is  the  most  formidable  source  of  polliitioD 
frutn  paper-mills.  During  the  process  of  digestion,  which  is 
iJsuuIly  curried  on  in  largo  wrouglit-iron  boilers  in  which  a 
temperature  considerably  above  that  of  boiling- water  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  high-pressure  steam,  the  soda  combines 
^'Uli  the  silica  and  resinous  matters  to  form  soapy  compounds. 
■*ho  resulting  liquid,  technically  termed  "boilings,"  is  of  a 
^ark  brown  color,  approaching  to  I)lack,  and  is  so  soapy  in 
'ts  nature  that  one  volume  of  it  added  to  two  thousand  vol- 
iQies  of  pure  water,  produces  on  agitation  an  extremely  per- 
sistent lather  or  froth.  The  "coolings,"  as  the  cold  water  is 
termed  which,  upon  the  removal  of  the  "boilings,"  is  injected 
^■>to  the  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  and  partially  wash- 
^Wg  the  fil>er,  is  a  diluted  form  of  the  same  liquor.  A  river 
polluted  by  these  waste  liquors  has  been  known  to  carry  a 
'•t)th  or  scum  over  its  whole  surface  for  long  distances,  and 
*hich  has  accumulated  at  some  points  to  a  thickness  of  four 
***  five  feet.  An  analysis  of  this  polluting  liquid  is  given  for 
Reference. 
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Andtygfa  of  Waite  Esparto  Llgwr  ImpuritiM  tn  10(f,000 

Pti 

Tutal  solid  matters  in  solution 

4J 
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When  the  proceaa  of  boiliDg,  which  in  the  case  of  strs 
esparto  occupies  many  hours,  is  concluded,  the  alkaline  li 
is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  fiber  is  transferred  to 
"engines,"  to  be  washed  and  "pulped."  The  fiber  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  running-water,  aided  by  the  a 
ment  of  certain  rollers  and  drums  coated  with  wire  gi 
The  main  object  of  this  operation  is  to  remove  the  alkiili 
gether  with  the  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution ;  b 
effects  also  changes  in  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  I 
which,  although  very  important  to  the  paper-maker,  hat 
special  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration, 
time  Inquired  for  washing  esparto  is  from  twenty-five  to 
minutes,  according  to  the  paper  required;  the  quantil 
water  employed  for  each  one  thousand  pounds  of  the 
material  probably  averaging  five  thousand  United  States 
Ions.  Sags  occnpy  from  three  to  six  hours'  time,  and  re 
A  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  water. 

The  liquid  from  tho  washing-enginos  differs  from  the 
ings  in  liaving  a  very  much  smaller  quantity  of  mineral 
organic  matters  in  solution,  and  consecjuently  being  m\ic\ 
frothy,  as  well  as  in  containing  considerable  quantities  ot 
pendcd  matters,  chiefly  useful  fiber.  The  following  fij 
give  the  average  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  waste  was! 
water,  the  specimens  having  been  taken  at  intervals  di 
the  process,  which,  as  the  water  is  continually  passing  it 
out  of  the  engine,  is  oue  of  progressive  dilution. 

Compoaition  of  "Wasftfnjs"  from  Paper-Works.     Impurili 
100,000  Parts. 


Orgnnic  matters  ia  BUspeus[oD,  . 
Mineral  matters  in  susjiunsion,  . 
Organic  and  saline  in  solutinn,    . 
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The  waste  alkaline  liquor  from  the  boiling  process,  with  all 
xnntters  dissoWed  by  it  from  the  rags,  straw,  esparto,  etc., 
aod  the  water  from  the  washing-engines,  oonstitute  the  second 
liquid  refuse  from  the  paper-manutacture,  the  first  being  the 
lime-reaiduum  from  the  soda  "  oauaticiaing "  prooesa  already 
described. 

"When  the  washing  is  completed,  the  pulp,  if  intended  for 
white  or  slightly  colored  paper,  is  bleached  by  means  of 
chloride  of  lime.  The  solution  of  bleach  only  is  employed 
by  paper-makers,  and  a  quantity  of  solid  refuse  consisting  of 
Ume  accompanied  by  uodecomposed  bleaching-powder  and 
omilar  compoonds  remains  in  the  vats  iu  which  the  chloride 
of  lime  has  been  treated.  This  residuum  is  deleterious  to 
fiih,  and  should  on  no  account  be  admitted  into  running 
waters. 

Tbe  clear  bleach-liquid  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  pulp, 
ud  left  so  for  some  time ;  the  chlorine  of  the  bleach  then 
slowly  exhausts  itself  in  the  destruction  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  pulp. 

The  quantity  of  bleachiug-powders  (chloride  of  lime)  re- 
quired for  one  thousand  pounds  of  paper  differs  with  the 
nature  of  the  raw  material,  and  varies  for  each  nccordiog 
to  circumstances. 


diCtilnrldtorUna 


Linen  or  cotton  rags. 
Straw,     . 
Esparto, . 


SS  to  140 

150  tn  2S0 
200  to  400 


Certain  chemicals  are  added  to  the  bleiteh-liquid  after  it  is 
tirought  into  contact  with  the  pulp,  in  order  to  increase  the 
energy  of  the  bleaehing-powdcre  ;  alimi  being  used  by  some 
papcr-makerB,  and  aiilphuric  acid  hy  others,  for  this  puqmse. 
The  first  of  these  requires  to  i>e  used  in  the  largest  projjor- 
tion  ;  its  weight  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly  one-tenth  of 
that  of  the  paper. 

After  the  coiiclnsiou  of  the  bleaching  process,  the  liquor 
fium  it  ought  to  contain  hut  a  very  small  proportion  of  chlorine 
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capable  of  being  set  free  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
nor  should  any  great  excess  remain  in  the  pulp  to  require  sub- 
sequent washing  out. 

The  spent  bleach-liquor  constitutes  the  third  liquid  refuse 
from  the  paper-manufacture. 

Tlic  pulp  has  now  to  undergo  further  important  mechanical 
treatment,  which  does  not,  however,  require  special  notice 
here ;  and  after  having,  in  the  case  of  printing-papers,  re- 
ceived an  addition  of  ''size,"  composed  chiefly  of  alum,  soda, 
and  resin,  is  finally  ready  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the  machine  for 
the  formation  into  lengths  of  paper. 

The  fourth  liquid  refuse  from  the  paper  manufacture  con- 
sists of  the  waste  waters  from  the  making-machines. 

They  are  considerable  in  quantity  and,  as  a  rule,  highly 
charged  with  fibrous  and  siiliue  matters,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  ^^^  part  of  their  weight ;  where  printing-paper  is 
made,  the  ''size,"  which  is  in  solution  in  these  waste  waters, 
usually  renders  them  very  frothy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  refuse  arises  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  at  the  following  stages  : — 

1.  The  dusting  process. 

2.  The  lime-refuse  from  the  treatment  of  soda. 

3.  The  alkaline  waste  liquors  from  the  boiling  process. 

4.  The  insoluble  part  of  the  bleaching-powders. 

5.  The  waste  bleach-liquor,  if  used  in  excess  and  without 
due  caution. 

6.  The  drainage  of  the  making-machines. 

Of  these,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  may  be  excluded 
from  the  drainage  without  difficulty.  Among  the  other  forms 
of  refuse  specified,  the  third  is  at  once  a  source  of  injury  the 
most  serious  and  the  most  troublesome  to  dispose  of.  With 
the  exception  of  the  small  portion  of  the  liquid  which  will 
drain  off,  no  attempt  is  usually  made  to  deal  with  this  refuse 
except  by  the  prolonged  washing  in  the  engine,  which  wash- 
ing employs  so  large  a  portion  of  water  that  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  practicably  impossible  to  deal  with  it  subsequently, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  thrown  directly  into  the  river.     On 
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this  poiut  it  is  also  to  be  observed  llmt  Ilic  nlkaliDe  wute 
liquors  from  the  digeatioo  of  fine  ruga  average  but  about 
one-tenth  of  the  strength  of  those  yielded  by  the  treatment 
of  esparto  or  strnw. 

The  amount  of  polluting  refuse  arising  from  the  manu&ct- 
ure,  as  it  is  curried  OQ  in  paper-works  of  the  highest  class, 
will  be  best  learned  from  the  actual  examples  contained  in  the 
appended  statemeats  of  the  operations  of  four  establiahmeDts 
situated  on  the  same  atream  (the  North  Esk)  in  Scotland. 
Certain  methods  of  purification  which  hare  been  adopted  in 
these  and  other  paper-miUa  upon  the  same  stream,  have  had 
the  result,  it  is  stated,  of  diminishing  tbe  pollution  due  to  the 
discharge  into  it  of  liquid  matters,  75  per  cent.,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  oiattors  properly  classed  with  dry  refuse. 


Sorth  Sak  JPaper-Sfannfatture  (1870). 


Folton, 
Esk,,. 
Springfield, 
Dal  more,    . 


c  writiug-pitper. 
Fine  vriting-puper, 
Prioting-paper, 
Printing-paper, 


Iff 

1,120,000 
3,315,000    . 
2,464,000 
1,496,000 
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309,120 
2,763,700 
2,648,300 
1,767,200 
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Metal  Manufactures. 

In  comparison  with  the  damtigc  which  is  inflicted  upoa 
river-waters  by  the  sewage  of  towns  and  by  the  drainage 
from  factories  devoted  to  the  various  branches  of  industry 
connected  with  textile  fabrics,  the  pollution  caused  by  the 
metal  trades,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant. This  is  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  metal  trades  are  carried  on 
with  but  very  little  use  of  water;  and,  in  the  second,  to  the 
general  absence  of  organic  matters  from  the  waste  products 
arising  in  the  working  of  metals.  The  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  are,  notwithstanding,  so  important,  as  to  deserve 
careful  attention. 

The  sources  of  river-pollution  brought  about  by  metal- 
working  may  be  thus  classified,  viz. : — 

1.  Porllution  by  cinders,  scoi'icBy  and  furnace-ashes. 

2.  Pollution  by  acids. 

3.  Pollution  by  metallic  salts. 

The  branches  of  the  metal  industry  which  give  rise  to  these 
forms  of  river-pollution  will  bo  noticed,  and  some  of  the  spe- 
cific elTects  of  the  noxious  refuse  shown. 


»,. 


Iron- Works  and  Rolling-Mills. 

The  iron-manufacture  occupies  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States  the  leading  place  among  the  metal  indus- 
tries. The  purely  metallurgical  operations  of  smelting,  by 
which  the  metal  is  extracted  from  its  ores,  are  almost  neces- 
sarily carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  either  the  ore, 
or  the  coal  by  which  it  is  to  be  reduced ;  the  reworking  of 
the  metal  into  articles  of  general  or  tcchnic^xl  use,  is  not  lim- 
ited, more  than  other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  to 
given  localities. 

Except  for  the  generation  and  condensation  of  steam,  water 
is  only  incidentally  used  in  iron-works  and  rolling-mills ; 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  rolls.  The  bearings  of 
these  rolls  are  lubricated  with  tar  or  coarse  grease,  some  of 
which  is  washed  away  by  water  along  with  scales  of  oxide 
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ftom  the  iron.  The  amouDt  of  pollution  thua  caused  to  neigh- 
Wing  strennis  by  works  of  moderate  Bize  is  insigntfioaDt,  as 
*il)  be  seen  from  the  stutoment  of  the  composition  of  drainoge- 
wmer  issuing  from  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works,  situated  near 
^ithyr  Tydtil  in  Wales,  wiiere  2,000  tons  of  coal  were  at  the 
time  burnt  daily,  and  about  2,000  tons  of  iron,  beside  700 
toDB  of  steel,  were  manufactured  weekly. 


AnaJyttt  of  Water  potluUd  by  Iron -Works  and  BdUing-MSU.    Irn- 
puritiea  present  tn  100,000  ParU. 


UlBSOLVllD  UlTTH. 

1)  E  S  C  R  1  F  T  I  0  S  . 
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GcnemI  ilrninago  from  Dow- 
lais  Iron  Works,- . 

Slorlnis  Brook,  below  Dowlais 
Iron  Works.t 

60.80 
83.74 

!SS 

.104 

,144 

.029 

L80 
US 

.048 

8.S8 

2.80 

6,.10 

6,72 
U.78 

•  Jaoa  m,  wn.  t  •'(tne  I*,  mi. 

The  consumption  of  coal  at  the  Dowlnis  Iron  Works  is  to 
the  net  metallic  product  of  the  works  ns  4J  to  1,  weight  for 
weight.  The  following  table  will  show  the  general  compo- 
sition of  the  Welsh  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  com- 
parison with  other  more  generally  kuown  varieties  of  coal. 


Compontion  of  vario 

«  hn'h  of 

Coai. 

CONSTITUENTS. 

C«.»1C«]. 

C«1. 

C-onl. 

Carbon 

79.23 

82.fi  1 

8«.fifi 

94.18 

Hv.lrogen,. 

(1.118 

5.n 

4.(!.1 

2.99 

■ 

7.24 

5.&J 

1.03 

.7G 

.50 

Sulphur,     . 

1.43 

.3:) 

.59 

Ash  (mlnewl  matter).      . 

3.92 

.98 

ToWl, . 

100.00 

100.00    j 

100.00 

100.00 

The  sulphur,  which  the  foregoing  analysia  shows  to  be 
oonatitiieut  of  conl,  is  present  chieHy  in  the  form  of  pyntcsV 
which  is  a  cumpound  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  a  variable  but  usu- 
ally small  proportion  of  arscuic. 

Of  all  descriptioua  of  metal- working,  the  production  of  iro 
and  steel  occasions  the  largest  consumption  of  coal  and  pn 
Bents  tbo   most   important  examples  of  pollution  by  cinder-' 
refuse.     Works  for  converting  these  materials  to  special  uses, 
— nail-works,  foundries,  and  others  of  the  like  class — though 
conducted  upon  a  smaller  scale,  are  likewise  liberal  consume] 
of  coal ;  the  ashes  and  slag  from  which  accummulate  upon  the 
premises,   even  if  they  do   not  actually  encroach  upon  the 
channel  of  the  stream  which  receives  their  drainage. 


Iron  and  Sleel  Wire,  and  Oalvanizing  Works. 

The  motnlliferous  liquors  discharged  from  works  cominj 
under  this  classificatiou,  together  with  those  sometimes  allowed 
to  escape  in  much  smaller  qtiautities  from  brass-foundriea, 
German-silver  works,  and  electro-plate  factories,  contain 
metallic  salts,  which,  in  all  well-regulated  works,  should  be 
manufactured  into  marketable  products  and,  sold  or  disposed 
of  in  their  crude  condition  to  chemical  manufacturers,  to  be 
utilized  by  them. 

Of  all  the  forma  of  river-pollution  arising  from  industries^ 
connected  with  the  working  of  metals  which  will  come  under 
notice,  that  produced  by  the  waste  liquors  discharged  from 
wire  and  galvanizing  works  is  the  most  intense  and  noxioua. 
In  these  operatious,  iron,  iu  the  form  of  wire  or  sheet,  of 
nails,  and  numerous  articles  of  special  use,  is  the  metal  sub- 
jected to  treatment. 

The  process  of  gjilvauizing  or  zincing  iron,  is  thus 
described ; — 

Sheet-iron,  iron-castings,  and  various  other  objects  in  iron 
arc  cleaned  and  scoured  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  water  acid^ 
ulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  heated  in  a  leaden  vessel,  or  usedi 
cold  in  one  of  wood,  in  order  to  remove  the  oxide.  Thoyar« 
then  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  taken  out,  one  at  a  time,  to 
be  scoured  with  sand  and  water,  with  a  piece  of  cork,  or  more 
usually  with  a  piece  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  ends  of 
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tbefiben'of  whidi  serre  as  a  brash,  and  the  plates  are  after* 
virds  tlirown  Into  cold  water. 

Pure  JSiDc,  corered  with  a  thick  layer  of  aal-ammoniao  to 
pnvent  the  loss  of  the  metal  by  oxidation,  is  then  melted  in 
ibntb,  and  the  iron,  if  in  Bbeeta,  is  dipped,  several  sheets  at 
1  time,  in  a  cradle  or  grating.  The  sheets  are  alowly  raised 
to  allow  the  superfluous  zinc  to  drain  off,  and  are  thrown 
whilst  hot  into  cold  water,  on  removal  from  which  they  require 
to  be  wiped  dry. 

Thick  pieces  are  heated  before  immersion,  in  a  reverbera- 
toiy  furnace,  to  avoid  cooling  the  zinc.  Kails  and  small 
uticlee  are  dipped  in  acid,  and  dried  in  a  revcrberatory  fur- 
'Hce,  and  thrown  together  into  the  zinc,  left  for  one  minute, 
tod  then  taken  out  slowly  with  an  iron  skimmer ;  they  come 
out  in  a  mass  soldered  together,  and  are  separated  by  being 
(^heated  in  charcoal-powder  and  shaken  about  until  cold, 
"ire  ia  reeled  through  the  zinc,  into  which  it  is  compelled  to 
°'P  by  a  fork  or  otlier  contrivance. 

In  the  operation  of  steeping,  or  "pickling,"  ss  it  is  techni- 
™'ly  termed,  iron  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpose   of  dissolving  oxide 
'^om  the  Burfiice  of  the  metal ;  nnd  as  the  sulution  must  pos- 
*®S8  considerable  strength  to  effect  this,  there  ia  always  left  in 
^6  bath,  when  it  is  practically  exhausted,  a  large  proportion 
***  free  acid.     There  is  also  in  solutiou  a  larger  pi-oportion  of 
^''Ipbate  or  muriate  of  iron  :  the  first  ti  product  of  some  value, 
''d  easily  disposed  of;  the  second  a  compound  of  coiislder- 
*^Ie  repute  as  a  disinfectant,  but  for  which  there  is  only  a 
'^I'iuble  and  uncertain   market.     Muriatic  acid  seems  to  be 
.     'ccted  in  Enghiiid  chiefly  because  of  its  superior  cheapness 
Some  localities  ;  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  known,  sul- 
**»iric  acid  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  processes 
^iVirred  to.     It  is  understood,  however,  to  bo  the  general 
*^'ctice  in  these  works  to  discharge  the  waste  contents  of  the 
'^^'l-liaths  suddenly  into  rivers  or  sewers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
-  ^t»deriug  the  water  of  the  former  unfit  for  the  support  of  fisb- 
***i,  if  not  absolutely  injurious  to  the  health  of  muu  or  air- 
^^'uthing  animals,  and,  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  free 
^^id,  dissolving  the  cement  and  loosening  the  briekwork  of  the 
Vler. 
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Wire'toorkSf  for  the  manufacture* of  iron  and  steel  wire» 
consume  considerable  quantities  of  acid  in  the  "drawing'' 
process.  The  metal  requires  to  be  annealed  from  time  to 
time,  between  successive  drawings,  otherwise  it  would  become 
too  hard  and  brittle  for  further  extension ;  to  loosen  and  re- 
move the  crust  of  oxide  which  forms  during  the  annealing,  the 
coil  of  wire  is  ^^pickled"  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  followed 
usually  by  immersion  in  milk  of  lime. 

Iron-foundries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plows  and 
similar  work,  also  use  acid  for  the  loosening  and  removal 
from  the  surface  of  the  castings  of  a  silicious  crust  or  scale 
which  adheres  to  them  from  the  sand  of  "  uufaced  "  molds  in 
which  the  castings  have  been  formed. ' 

Shovel-works^  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  consume  acid  largely,  and  under  the  same  general 
conditions  as  wire-works. 

The  waste  liquors  from  these  various  works  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  identical  in  character  with  those  from  galvanizing 
works,  already  described;  containing  free  sulphuric  acid  and 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  as  their  chief  ingredients.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  waste  liquors  from  certain  wire 
and  galvanizing  works  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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These  numbers  prove  in  the  most  iinmistakablo  manner  the 
strongly  acid  character  of  most  of  these  waste  liquors ;  and 
the  injury  done  by  them  is  greatly  intensified  if  they  are  sud- 
denly discharged  in  large  volume  into  either  sewers  cr  streams. 
This  Duisnnce  le  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner  at  a  tin- 
plate  works : — 

The  sheet-iron,  previous  to  receiving  it«  coating  of  tin,  is 
pickled  repeatedly  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  waste 
liquor,  instead  of  being  discharged  as  formerly  into  the 
Qeighboring  stream,  is  concentrated  in  shallow  leaden  evapo- 
ratiug'pans,  until,  on  cooling,  it  deposits  a  copious  crop  of 
crystals  of  green  copperas,  which  is  sold  at  a  small  pnifit; 
the  mother-liquor  from  these  crystals  is  fortified  with  fresh 
sulphuric  acid,  and  used  over  again,  none  being  allowed  to 
go  into  the  river, 

Brass-Fovndries  and  Electro-plate   Works. 

In  the  actual  fouuding  of  brass,  water  is  not  used,  but  is 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  copper-zinc  alloy,  there  aro 
operations  in  which  acid  liquors  are  employed.  Such  liquids, 
■when  exhausted,  consist  of  salts  of  copper  and  zinc  dissolved 
in  acid  water;  they  are  at  least  as  injurious  to  sewers  and 
running  waters  as  the  waste  liquors  from  galvanizing-works ; 
but  being  produced  in  very  much  smaller  quantity,  and  pos- 
sessing, bulk  for  bulk,  a  much  higher  value,  on  account  of 
the  copper  which  they  contain,  the  recoveiy  of  the  metal  is 
frequently  effected,  and  thus  pollution  from  brass-foundries  is 
comparatively  iusignilicant. 

In  works  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper  tubing, 
a  pickling  liquor  of  dilute  sulphuric  aciil  is  used  to  remove 
the  scaly  deposits  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the 
operation  of  soldering.  A  means  of  recovering  the  copper 
from  the  solution,  consists  in  placing  scrap-iron  in  the  ex- 
hausted liquor,  which  replaces  the  first  metal  in  the  chemical 
combination ;  the  altered  liquor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  then 
sent  to  waste.  The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  this  liquor  will 
be  found  in  the  subjoined  table. 
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In  the  mauufacture  of  chandeliers,  brass  is  first  pickled  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  aud  then  irumersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  iron,  or  of  ai'scnioiia  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting a  copper  color,  or  "bronzing,"  to  the  bruss,  which) 
nfter  jKilishing  with  a  kind  of  red  chalk,  is  lirowned  by  being 
healed  in  a  muffle.  The  composition  of  the  water  in  which 
the  brass  itrticles  are  washed  after  being  removed  from  tha 
pickling  liquor,  is  also  given  (sec  preceding  page). 

The  process  of  electro-plutiug  is  chiefly  employed  in  aa 
industrial  sense,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  coat  aa 
inferior  metal  or  alloy  with  a  film  of  silver,  gold,  or  nickel, 
either  as  a  protection  from  corrosion,  or  fur  orniimcnt,  or  for 
both  purposes. 

The  metal  to  he  applied  is  in  alt  cases  held  in  the  form  of  ■ 
solution  in  a  bath,  in  which  are  nlao  placed  the  iirticles  to  h 
plated.  The  dissolved  metul  is  then  thrown  down  by  tli4t 
action  of  electricity  or  galvaiiism  upon  the  surfaces  previous!]! 
prepared  for  its  reception.  No  waste  or  pollution  of  wataf 
attends  the  plating  process  itself,  though  in  the  fabrication  o 
plated  ware  noxious  waste  liquors  are  produced. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  articles  intended  to  receive  ptafc* 
ing,  they  are  steejwd  for  a  short  time,  sometimes  in  diluM 
nitric  Rcid,  and  sometimes  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  tbeit 
polished  on  a  wheel  by  tine  sand,  followed  by  rouge;  in  othei 
cases  a  boiling  in  potaeh-lyo  precedes  the  pickling  in  acid. 

A  statement  of  the  composition  of  the  alloys  employed  bjf 
the  manufacturers  of  plated  work  will  explain  the  chamct6f 
of  the  metallic  salts  present  in  the  exhausted  pickling  liquor*.^ 
The  component  metals  of  the  two  most  extensively  used  alloys 
ue  hero  given. 

Composition  of  the  Alloys. 


«™ 

■  «vE(lck(l]Sllnr. 

BriUnnU-MXil. 

Copper,        .       .       . 

SSnc 

Kickcl 

Tot«l,    . 

21     " 
100 

Copper.        .        .        . 

Zinc 

Tin 

Antimon;.   . 
Biamuth, 

Total.      .        .        . 

17  puta. 

26     " 
25     " 
25     " 

100 
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Of  these  alloys,  that  known  as  britannia-metal  is  belieyed 
to  \}e  more  largely  used  in  the  United  States,  and  German- 
silver  and  copper  in  England,  for  silver-plated  manufacture. 

^ftcr  undergoing  the  plating  operation,  the  ailiclcs  are 
I>£Krtly  burnished  and  partly  polished,  a  mixture  of  powdered 
^  v-iicklime  and  oil  answering  for  this  purpose. 

Neither  of  these  processes  requires  the  use  of  water. 


Poisoned  Water  —  Its  Limits. 

great  many  chemical  compounds,  some  derived  from  in- 
@anic  matters,  and  others  formed  in  animals  or  plants,  pro- 
peculiar  changes  in  the  living  animal  organisms.     They 
^stroy  the  vital  function  of  individual  organs ;  and,  when 
eir  action  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  death  is 
o  consequence.     The  action  of  inorganic  compounds,  such 
acids,  alkalies,  metallic  oxides,  and  salts,  can,  in  most  cases, 
*^^    easily  explained :   they  either  destroy  the  continuity  of 
X^s^rticular  organs,  or  they  enter  into  combination  with  their 
^^bstancc.      The   latter  is   characteristic   of  true   inorganic 
l^ Olsons,  a  class  which  includes  the  principal  metallic  oxides 
'^^d  salts ;  such  substances  as  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  oxalic 
*^<iid3,  and  hydrate  of  potash,  though  violently  injurious,  or 
^^tal  under  certain  conditions,   not   being   strictly  poisons. 
^rue  inorganic  poisons  are  such  through  their  power  of  form- 
^^g   permanent  compounds   with  the   organic   substance   of 
^^embrane  and  muscular  fiber,  in  the  exercise  of  a  chemical 
^■ffinity  more  powerful  than  the  vitality  of  the  organ  on  which 
^Jiey  act. 

The  effect  upon  fish  of  a  number  of  leading  and  potent 

olluting  substances  occurring  as  manufacturing  refuse  was 

objected  to  actual  test  for  each  substance  separately,  and  for 

^^^-CFcrent  degrees  of  intensity,  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 

^nts  carried  out  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1867,  by 

^ssrs.  Penny  and  Adams.     The  information  which  was  so 

Stained  may  be  considered  invaluable,  as  affording  precise 

cogent  evidence  of  the  degree  of  dilution  at  which  the 

^^xious  matters  prove  speedily  fatal,  and  the  degree  at  which 

■•^^y  are,  so  far  as  observation  goes,  harmless.     Moreover,  it 
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18  not  known,  that  apart  from  these  experiments,  any  records 
of  special  investigation  into  the  physiological  effects  upon  iSsh- 
lifo  of  the  class  of  substances  referred  to  have  been  anywhere 
made. 

The  following  facts  touching  the  class  of  refuse  arising  from 
metal-working  are  selected  from  the  report  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  fully  confirm,  it  is  believed,  the  results  and 
deductions  of  previous  chemical  researches.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  action  of  certain  substances  not  connected 
with  the  metal  industry  are  also  noticed. 

The  series  of  experiments  to  which  reference  is  had  were 
conducted  upon  goldfish  and  minnows  as  subjects.  These 
two  kinds  of  fish  possess  different  temperaments,  the  minnow 
being  remarkable  for  its  delicate  vitality,  and  for  the  fine  sen- 
sibility it  evinces  toward  all  kinds  of  disturbing  influences, 
the  goldfish  on  the  other  hand  possessing  a  comparative  te- 
nacity of  life,  and  a  sluggishness  of  nature  that  permits  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  for  observing  the  action  of  poisonous 
agents. 

Experiments  with  Acids. 

Of  the  mineral  acids,  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  were  the  most 
powerful,  killing  fish  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  fifty  thousand,  while,  in  the  same  proportion,  muriatic 
acid  did  not  destroy  life.  Arsenious  acid,  the  well-known 
poison  of  arsenic,  proved,  as  was  expected,  a  very  deleterious 
agent :  a  minnow  died  in  water  contaminated  with  one  thirty- 
five  thousandth  part,  and  although  the  hardy  goldfish  survived 
when  exposed  for  twenty  hours  to  a  like  proportion,  there 
was  sufliciout  evidence  that  its  power  of  endurance  had  been 
fully  tested. 

Carbolic  acid,  one  of  the  most  active  principles  of  coal-tar, 
was  found  peculiarly  destructive,  its  tendency  being  to  kill, 
like  certain  of  the  neiTine  poisons,  by  the  first  shock. 

Certain  of  the  vegetable  acids  exhibited  great  potency,  tan- 
nic acid  particularlj' ;  a  minnow  was  killed  by  one  fourteen 
thousandth  part  of  this,  and  a  goldfish  by  one  seven  thousandth 
part. 
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Experiments  toith  Metallic  Salts. 

Of  the  metallic  salts,  by  far  the  most  virulent  in  its  proper- 
ties was  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  a  strong  fish  was  killed  in 
water  which  contained  only  a  proportion  of  one  to  one  hun- 
dred  thousand.  Sugar  of  lead,  alum,  the  salts  of  iron  and 
tin,  are  all  destructive  of  fish-life,  and  the  proportion  in 
which  they  prove  fatal,  about  one  to  four  thousand,  is  nearly 
alike  in  all. 

The  effects  of  chloride  of  lime  were  studied  with  special 
interest ;   it  was  found  that  a  proportion  of  one  part  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  this  substance  to  twenty-one  thousand 
parts  of  water,  was  the  nearest  in  which  a  fish  ultimately  sur- 
vived, after  having  been  exposed  for  some  hours  to  its  action. 
This  salt  is  a  powerful  irritant,  and  its  local  effects  are  very 
evident.     The   fish   exposed   to  its  influence  soon  becomes 
covered  with  an  exudation  of  grayish  matter,  the  scales  and 
^1)8  lose  their  transparency,  while  mucus  and  even  blood 
®X\idc  from  the  gills.     An  almost  instantaneous  injury  results 
^om  exposure  to  a  strong  solution  of  it,   the  fish  rarely 
^^caping  death. 

Experiments  with  /Special  Chemicals, 

In  the  group  thus  named  there  will  be  found  in  each  sub- 
^'t^^nce  a  poisonous  agency  of  great  power.  They  are  all 
^"^^ongly  irritant,  and  evidently  kill  by  producing  a  local 
^*^Jury,  probably  of  a  corrosive  character. 

The  nearest  limit  in  which  a  fish  lived  when  exposed  in  a 
^^^turated  solution  of  chlorine,  was  a  proportion  of  one  to 
^^o  thousand. 

Iodine  killed  with  a  seventy  thousandth  part,  and  bromine 
^"*^s  destructive  only  in  a  lesser  degree. 

C?austic  potash  destroyed  a  fish  when  present  in  a  thirty 
^^usandth  part. 

Experiments  with  Furnace- Ashes, 

^'oke,as  used  in  foundries,  and  also  ordinary  furnace-cinders, 
^  ashes,  were  found  to  constitute  a  source  of  danger  not  pre- 
^Ously  suspected.    Whether  discharged  in  heaps  at  the  banks, 
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Examination   of    Riter-Ba6IKS. 

B  positions  and  character  of  the  mills  and  factories  on 
■  rirers  exiimined  this  season,  will  now  be  given,  beginning 
\i  the  "  Blackatone." 

i  following  list  condenses  the  information  obtained  by 
■.  E.  K.  Clark,  the  assistant  engineer;  the  quantities  of 
teriala  used  at  the  different  factories  are  given  where  they 
Bid  be  obtained. 


Blaokbtonb  Kiver. 
I  Comparing  this  river,  which  is  probably  more  polluted  than 
J  other  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  English  rivers  given  in 
w  general  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the 
iDey  is  greater  per  square  mile  than  that  of  the  Thames 
llley  above  Hampton ;  and  that  the  number  of  mills  and 
referred  also  to  the  same   measure  is  three  times 
The  converse  would  be  true,  however,  if  we  used 
IT  comparison  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
B  in  England,  as  the  Mersey  and  others. 
y  means  of  the  index  letters  and   names,  the  reader  wQI 
bable  to  trace  the  list  upon  the  map. 
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Summary  for  Blackstone  River. 


Kambor. 


OpeniUvet 
Employed. 


Woolon  Mills, 
Cotton  Mills, 
Iron  Works, 


Tanneries, 
Shambles, 


3,003 

3,978 

1,224 

6 


8,216 


Note. — Saw  and  Grist  Mills  are  not  considered  polluting. 


AxALYSis  OF  Statistics. 

The  following  table  will  explain  itself.  The  examples  there 
given,  if  compared  with  the  analyses  of  the  water  tsiken  from 
the  same  points,  may  enable  the  reader  to  nndorstand  under 
what  eirenmstances  that  analysis  exposes  the  previous  con- 
taminations received  up  stream. 
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Samples  of  water  were  taken  from  twenty-seven  differ 
points.  They  were  sent  to  Prof.  W.  Ripley  Nichols  ! 
exaniiuation.  The  analysis  of  these  waters  will  be  found, 
tabulated  by  him,  at  the  end  of  this  stutoment. 

It  may  be  more  profitable  here  to  call  the  reader's  atteutia 
to  a  few  of  these,  than  to  present  the  whole  in  this  place. 

The  following  extract  (see  Table,  p.  85),  therefore,  givij 
only  the  head  waters  not  exposed  to  any  pollution,  the  watl 
from  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  pollution  is  most  c 
oentrated,  and  the  water  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  rl^ 
at  Blackstone. 

The  water  of  Mill  Brook,  after  it  has  received  the  sewaf 
of  Worcester,  is  shown  to  be  very  impure  in  this  table,  itnd 
on  the  Blackstono  River,  at  the  saah  factory,  about  five  milflj 
lower  down,  it  still  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  the  inflneod 
of  this  pollution  ;  but  at  Blackstone,  twenty-five  miles  beloj 
Mill  Brook,  the  dilution  produced  by  uumorous  small  streai 
delivering  into  the  main  river  between  these  points  has  all  hvi 
obliterated  the  evidence  of  impurity,  so  far  as  analyses  i 
expose  it;  the  only  marked  dilTereuce  here  in  the  table  1 
tween  the  water  at  Blackstone  and   the  head  water  of  t 
river,  being  in  the  amount  of  chlorine,  the  increase,  howeve^ 
of  this  evideuce  of  impurity  not  being  so  great  as  to  condeoi 
the  water  (by  this  test)  for  domestic  or  any  other  use.     It  1 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  river  at  this  time  was  not  ij 
its  very  low  dry-weather  stage,  which  usually  occurs  iu  Octfl 
ber  or  November,  when   it  occurs  at  all.     In   extreme  la) 
water,  the  river  would  give  greater  tokens  of  impurity. 

Of  the  samples  of  water  received  by  Prof.  Nichols,  whid 
wore  taken   from  all  parts   of  the  Blackstone  Valley, 
says  ;— 


"The  waters  were  all  alkaline  ;  as  a  rule,  they  were  not  so  I 
strongly  colored  as  those  from  the  Chicopee,  Taunton,  etc. 
The  samples  taken  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  showed 
evidence  of  considcrnblc  sewnge-containination.  Some  of 
them  contained  a  marked  amount  of  sus{)endcd  matter,  which 
amount  was  determined  in  a  few  cases.  A  disagreeable  odor 
waa  also  perceptible  in  some  of  the  specimene." 
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The  following  additional  notes  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Clark,  assid 
ant  engineer,  who  collected  the  statistics  of  the  Blackstoa 
Kiver  Valley,  throw  some  further  light  on  the  present  coc 
dition  of  its  waters  : — 

^Blacksfone  Village  (population,  4,640).  The  sewage  c 
Blackstoue  does  not  flow  directly  into  the  river,  nearly  all  th 
houses  being  connected  with  cesspools.  From  the  mills,  am 
a  few  of  the  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  refuse  h 
discharged  directly  into  the  water.  The  water  was  quitfl 
high  in  the  spring  of  1867." 

^^Uxbridge  (population  3,026)  has  no  system  of  sewerage. 
A  part  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  with  the  mills,  send  the 
sewage  directly  into  the  water.  The  land  is  favorably  situ- 
ated for  a  large  amount  of  surface-drainage  reaching  the 
river." 

^'Nbrthbridge  (population  4,030),  Rockdale  Mills,  Black- 
stone  River.  The  superintendent  of  this  mill  thinks  that  the 
same  variety  of  fish  may  be  found  in  the  river  a  short  distance 
below  here,  but  in  comparatively  small  numbers.  The  chevia 
is  not  seen  here  at  all,  and  the  pickerel  rarely." 

"  Complaint  is  made  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  water  in  the 
summer,,  and  of  the  disagreeable  odor.  The  water  here  is 
quite  difterent  in  appearance  from  that  a  few  miles  below.  At 
Farnumsville  the  young  fish  are  found  dead  in  places  Avhen  the 
water  is  quiet,  and  are  also  caught  from  the  screens.  For- 
merly the  tish  could  be  taken  in  nets,  but  owing  to  the  turbid 
condition  of  the  Avater,  they  are  never  taken  in  that  way  now. 
Even  when  caught,  the  lish  are  not  considered  good  to  eat. 
Horses  refuse  to  drink  the  water  in  summer." 

"At  Simpson's  woolen  mills,  Millbury,  the  water  is  so  bad 
that  it  cannot  be  used  for  scouring,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
send  the  wool  away  to  be  cleansed.  Persons  obliged  to  work 
in  the  water  for  any  length  of  time  find  that  they  suffer 
in  health.  From  Millbury  to  Worcester,  the  water  is  i^ 
very  bad  condition,  particularly  after  a  rain.  When  the 
water  is  used  for  steam  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  leach  it 
to  prevent  foaming  in  the  boiler.  At  Milll)ury  Cotton  Mi"» 
persons  cannot  work  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  mill  durin? 
the  hot  Aveather,  because  of  the  bad  odor  coming  from  the 
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■titer.  At  some  of  the  mills,  ivater  is  pumped  into  tanks 
■from  the  river ;  filth  is  deposited  in  considerable  quantity  in 
B  these  tanks.  Sample  No.  30  was  taken  from  a  tank  in  Morse's 
mill,  in  Millbury.  Millbury  has  a  population  of  4,529,  but 
has  no  system  of  sewerage.  The  sewage  from  a  part  of  the 
houses  and  all  the  mills  flows  directly  into  the  Blackstone 
River  and  Singletary  Brook.  Singlctary  Brook  has  its  rise 
in  Singletary  Pond,  the  water  of  which  is  very  pure  and 
clear.  The  pond  makes  a  natural  storage-basin  for  the  water. 
From  the  mills,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  brook,  there  is  com- 
plaint that  the  water  is  rendered  bad  for  dyeing  pui*poses  by 
the  mills  above ;  it  also  gives  trouble  in  the  steam  boilers." 

**  Ramshorn  Brook  rises  in  a  country  considerably  elevated 
above  Kettle  Brook,  to  which  it  is  tributary;  land  free  from 
limestone,  and  favorable  for  farming.  Mumford  River  iscon- 
tn)lled  by  the  largo  storage-reservoirs  at  the  head  ;  the  mills 
seldom  have  trouble  from  high  water.  Rock  at  head  of  the 
river  is  wholly  granite.  West  River  rises  in  Upton ;  hills 
at  its  source  quite  high,  and  wholly  granite.  Mill  River; 
country  at  the  source  very  much  broken ;  ledges  are  wholly 
granite." 

'*Gitif  of  Worcester. — AVorcester  is  supplied  with  water  from 
Lynde  Brook.  For  an  additional  supply,  it  is  proposed  to 
take  Kettle  Brook  or  Tatnick  Brook.  Careful  measurements 
of  the  volume  of  water  used  by  the  city  have  not  been 
made,  but  it  is  estinuitod  that  the  30,000  water  consumers 
(tlie  whole  population  being  411,2(58)  are  now  using  about 
3,000,000  gallons  per  day.  More  than  500  meters  are 
placed  in  dwellings,  and  the  quantity  of  water  so  measured 
indicates  a  small  consumption  for  domestic  purposes ;  while 
the  amount  used  bv  manufactories,  measured  in  the  same 
Avay,  is  more  than  half  the  daily  supply.  The  volume  of 
Water  flowing  from  the  sewers  of  the  city  in  dry  weather 
Would  be  nearly  2,000,000*  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Nearlv  all  the  sewa<?e  flows  into  Mill  Brook,  and  thence  into 
Blackstone  River ;  a  small  amount,  however,  from  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  reaches  the  river  through  Beaver  Brook ; 
this  might  without   difriculty   be   directed    into  Mill  Brook. 

"A  lai>c»'  niiioniit  of  water  i.s  supplied  to  railroail.s,  and  does  not  pass  off  by 
the  j^fwein,  l)t'in«5  carried  away  by  the  locomotives. 


In  addition  to  the  sewage  of  the  city,  -Mill  Brook  luu  a  diy — 
weather  flow  of  4,198,000  gallonB  per  day,  oa  measured  in. 
1871,  at  a  point  ahove  where  the  city  empties  its  sewage." 

"Below  Worcester  the  country  seems  to  be  finely  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  sewage-irrigution,  or  filtration.  On  both, 
sides  of  the  river  the  interval  is  quite  wide,  and  soil  of  sandy 
natnie.  The  higher  land  is  gradually  undulating ;  eoil  mostly 
loam  and  grarel,  with  rery  little  if  any  cky.  The  character  of 
the  soil,  position,  and  inclination  of  the  land,  and  the  conven- 
ience with  which  the  sewage  niny  be  brought  to  it,  seem  to 
give  to  this  section  peculiar  advantngea  for  utilizing  sewage. 
The  surfiice  of  water  where  Mill  Brook  joins  the  Blackstone 
I  Siver,  is  438  feet  above  tide-water ;  the  reservoir  on  Lynde 
Brook  is  8S8  feet  above  tide-water ;  and  Catholic  Coll^^  Hill 
is  693  feet  above  tide-water.  The  valley  of  the  Blackstone  is 
entirely  free  from  limestone  ;  the  rock  is  almost  Wholly  granite, 
particularly  about  the  head  waters.  The  land  about  the  head 
of  West  River  is  quite  high,  and  in  some  coses  bold  in  its 
slopes." 

"About  Worcester  the  country  is  considerably  broken,  and 
some  of  the  hilts  have  quite  a  height ;  the  ascent  is,  however, 
usually  gradual.  The  color  of  the  water  below  the  point 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  sewage  from 
Worcester,  is  light  brown,  and  clear.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  sewage  of  Worcester  by  the  color  of  the  water 
alone  for  seven  miles  at  least  below  the  city." 


NBPtnraBT  Bma. 

The  nunner  in  whitdi  the  vsteivpoirer  of  tbe  Neponset  Birer 
i  Valley  is  occupied,  will  now  be  described.  The  followiDg 
I  list,  in  bibular  form  (see  Table,  pp.  90-98),  ootnpricres  the 
J  hills,  factories,  and  other  works  oa  the  stream  of  this  valley, 
1 18  noted  this  season  on  the  ground  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Ward, 
I  assistant  engineer. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  on  this  stream 
I  is  in  much  tntger  proporUon  than  on  the  Bluckstone,  when  '. 
I  compared  with  the  area  of  that  valley.     Mr.  Ward  adds  Uie  . 
I  following  notes : — 

None  of  the  villages  are  sewered.  At  Canton  seventeen 
tenements  have  water-cloacta  and  drains  that  connect  with  the 
river.  The  villiige  of  Hyde  Park,  with  a  population  of  five 
or  six  thousand,  has  no  sewers  to  mention,  neither  does  there 
appear  to  bo  any  land  in  the  vicinity  suitable  for  irrigation." 

"MineraU,  rocks,  etc. — The  surface  of  the  country  is  gener- 
ally rolling,  the  highest  hill,  Blue  Hill,  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  635  feet  above  tide ;  the  other  hills  are  much  lower. 
Between  the  points  B  and  C  there  is  a  long  imd  wide 
extent  of  level  and  wet  meadow  culled  Purgatory  Swamp. 
The  rocks  are  gcuei-atly  igneous  or  slaty  iii  their  nature.  At 
the  south-cnsteru  corner  of  the  town  of  Medfield,  not  for 
from  the  village  of  Walpole,  there  is  a  limited  tract  of  lime- 
stone, which  id  marked  on  the  map.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
lime-kiln  in  uperatiuu  there.  There  are  also  slight  traces  of 
iron  in  the  vicinity  of  Wnlpola." 

Water  and  Fit<.h. — Water  is  not  taken  by  nny  village  from 
the  river  for  domestic  use.  At  Wulpole  there  are  complaiuts 
made  that  the  mills  and  factories  in  that  vicinity  have  pol- 
luted the  river  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fish  have  been 
killed.  In  other  p;irt3  of  the  river  pickerel,  porch,  eels,  bull- 
pouts,  sunli.^h,  and  suckers  abound.  Horses  and  cattle  drink 
the  water  in  all  parts  of  the  river." 
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;  Woolen  Sfills,    .... 

Cotton  Mills, 

Uu^ine-Shopa  and  Foundries, . 
'  Bilk  Fsctoriea 

Paper  Uilli,        ,        .        . 

Tanneries, 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing,      . 

Chemical  Works  and  Curied  Hair, 

Gaa-Work8 

Grist  and  Sav  Mills, . 

Total, 


Analtsis  op  Statistics. 
The  two  followiug  tables  give  the  general  statistics  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  points  on  the  streaios  of  the  Keponset  Valley, 
for  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  wnters  taken 
from  the  same  points,  aod  from  the  head  waters,  before  they 
are  exposed  to  pollution. 
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in  each  case  its  head  waters  na  the  standard  of 
each  particular  valley,  the  above  analysts,  when 
id  with  that  stnudard,  exhibits  the  effect  of  the  trudca- 
received  as  we  follow  down  stream  i  hut  it  cannot 
to  show  a  degree  of  polhition  here  which  woidd  reo- 
water  unfit  for  general  use,  agreeing  in  this  with  the 
of  Mr,  Ward,  who  states  that  "horses  and  cattle  drink 
ir  in  all  parte  of  the  river."  There  are  complaints, 
itauding,  reported  from  Walpole  tliat  the  refuse  fluids 
dlla  and  factories  in  that  vicinity  have  killed  the  fish, 
to  be  noted  of  the  state  of  this  river,  tis  was  remarked 
Blackstone,  that  the  stream,  although  low,  was  not  at 
f  low  dry-weather  stage,  which  occurs  generally  in 
or  November,  but  in  some  seasons  not  at  all.  In 
low  water  the  pollution  received  would  bo  rendered 
trccptible. 

le   waters    of  this   valley,  Prof.    Nichols   says :  "The 

are  all  slightly  alkaline,  are  somewhat  colored,  and 

slight  sediment  when  allowed  to  stand  quietly." 

Charles  Eiver. 
tatistics  of  the  Charles  River  Valley  will  now  be  pre- 
as  they  were  taken  this  season   by  the  assistant  engi- 
It.   E.  K.  Clark.     They  are  here  given  in  the  same 
form  as  for  the  other  rivers. 
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"Dedham  (population  5,756)  has  no  vater-auppll 
sewerage  systeni ;  proposes  taking  water  from  a  reseirid 
be  built  near  Charles  lUrcr.  A  portion  of  Dedham  dt 
into  Neponset  Rirer  through  Mother  Brook." 

"Ifeedhatn  (population  4,536),  Dover  (population  61 
and  a  part  of  Jfatick  (population  7,419)  drain  indiie 
into  the  river.  Much  of  the  sewage  of  Nntick  finds  it3 
into  Cochituate  Lake,  although  the  town  bus  not  yet  sew 
Along  the  rirer  from  Boston  to  Natick  the  soli  is  favor 
for  the  utilization  of  sewage,  although  it  might  be  necea 
to  pump  it  to  get  sufficient  area.  The  country,  located  i 
is,  near  Boston,  and  possessing  many  natural  advanti^ 
makes  it  desirable  as  a  pliice  of  residence ;  and  it  is  b 
rapidly  taken  for  this  purpose.  The  value  of  the  Ian 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ami 
of  sewage  discharged  into  the  water  along  this  part  of 
river  is  increasing.  The  opinion  has  been  given  that 
river  below  Nattck  should  be  regarded  as  a  sewer,  nnd  ws 
in ;  while  above  this  point  the  water  should  be  kept  as 
from  pollution  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of  using 
upper  water  in  the  towns.  All  the  towns  above  Natick 
charge  more  or  less  sewage  directly  into  the  river." 

"Medway  (population  4,237)  is  situated  almost  wholb 
the  river,  and  drains  into  it." 

"Hdllis(on  (population  3,339)  is  so  situated  that  the  t 
age  from  a  large  part  of  the  town  must  flow  directly  into 
river." 

"MiJford  (population  9,818)  is  a  town  of  consider 
importance ;  has  no  water-supply  or  system  of  sewerage, 
the  principal  street  a  sewer  has  been  built  which  empties 
Charles  River.  The  surface-draiunge  is  quite  effectual, 
flows  directly  into  the  river  over  the  meadows,  which  i 
increased  in  value  from  the  larger  crops  of  grass  tlicy  proc 
than  formerly.  A  small  amount  of  refuse  escapes  into 
river  from  the  gas-works.  Befoi-e  the  mills  on  the  lower 
of  the  river  were  built,  pickerel  and  trout  were  quitc'al 
dant ;  now  there  are  comparatively  few.  The  soil  about '. 
ford  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  sewage  could  without  diffic 
be  conveyed  upon  some  of  the  low  laud  in  the  ncigliborho- 

"The  rock  about  the  upper  waters  of  the  Charles  Kivf 
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te.  It  has  been  proposed  to  divert  tho  sewage  of  Milford 
the. Charles  River  into  the  Blackstoue.  Tho  land  about 
head  of  tUoCburlca  River  isgrndiiiilio  ila  nsccnts;  the  rook 
laloioBt  wholly  gniiiite.  The  valley  U  entirely  free  from  lime- 
The  water  of  the  Charles  is  tolerably  clear,  aud  light 
iu  color,  with  tho  exception  of  tbo  two  cases  before 
satiooed, — Cedar  Swamp  Pond,  whose  water  does  not  seem 
be  very  clear,  and  the  water  of  Boggistero  Brook,  hi  Hollia- 
n,  wbioh  is  a  little  darker  iu  color,  but  still  transparent." 
'The  Brighton  abattoir  is  situated  upon  tide-water  of  the 
•les  River.  At  this  establishinoat  there  are  killed  about 
^700  head  of  cattle  and  G.OOO  sheep  per  week.  Most  of  the 
nfusc  is  saved  and  muuufiicturod  into  tallow,  oil,  fertilizer, 
gloe,  «tc,  Tho  water  iu  which  a  part  of  the  refuse  is  boiled  is 
■Aerwards  evaporated  for  the  glue,  during  the  cool  weather. 
The  water  used  about  the  works  is  drawn  from  wells  ;  there 
are  osed  on  an  average  per  day,  about  50,000  gallons,  three- 
Ibotths  of  which,  at  least,  must  be  used  for  washing  purposes. 
This  latter,  as  it  runs  from  the  floors,  goes  into  a  sewer, 
tbencc  into  the  river,  and  is  almost  Iho  whole  and  only  kind 
of  refuse  that  gets  into  the  river.  The  works  are  neat,  oud 
axe  conducted  so  that  there  is  tho  least  possible  waste." 

"The  rendering  establishments  above  here  are  closed  per- 
muieutly." 

Analysis  of  Statistics. 
In  tbo  following  two  tables  will  be  found  tho  statistics  indi- 
cating the  condition  of  the  water  at  certain  points  in  the  Charles 
Kiver  Valley,  for  comparison  with  the  analyses  of  that  ivater 
^kift  the  same  points,  and  also  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
■nUey. 
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From  this  table  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  the  Charla 
River  water  above  Newtou  Lower  Falls,  if  properly  filtered 
is  unfit  for  domestic  use,  and  yet  the  river  has  received  tht 
polluting  refuse  of  forty-two  mills  and  factories,  and  is  in  thai 
respect  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Tlrames  abov< 
London,  having,  however,  a  greater  populatioQ  per  square  mill 
than  the  Thames  basin.  The  country  seems  destined  tu  fi 
up  fast  on  the  lower  portions  of  this  basin  convenient  1 
Boston,  and  the  prospect,  therefore,  of  a  largo  addition  to  tb 
sewage-pollution  of  the  stream  is  certjiin  within  the  next  tei 
years,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  some  mode  of  meeting  aa< 
controlling  the  evil  is  made  applicable. 

The  most  of  the  samples  of  water  analyzed  in  this  taW 
were  taken  from  the  river  late  in  August  at  a  low  i 
stage  of  the  stream;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  bee 
taken  during  its  lowest  dry-woather  stage  which  usual^ 
occurs  later,  and  in  that  case  would  have  shown  more  dil 
tinctly  the  contaminations  received.  This  low  dry-weathe 
stage  following  a  season  of  low  rainfall,  does  not  occur  ever 
season,  and  has  not  thus  far  (November)  occurred  this  yei 
The  samples  analyzed  give  probably  a  fair  view  of  the  chat 
itcter  of  the  water  during  its  usual  summer  stage. 


BIVER8  POLLUTION. 

Chicopek  River. 
Tba  river-statistics  of  the  Chicopee  Valley  will  now  bo  given 
they  were  gathered  this  season  by  the  assistant  engineer, 
r.  Charles  D.  Wtirtl.  This  is  the  largest  river-basin  within 
e  State,  comprising  nn  area  of  seven  hundred  and  eighteen 
;re  tuilcs,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  square 
»  remain  nt  this  date  uncontuminuted  hy  any  pulhiling 
tm  other  than  what  may  proceed  from  farming  operations 
id  »  very  scattered  population.  There  is  no  trades-pollu- 
)i  OD  this  portion,  nor  any  concentrated  sewage. 

To  the  tabular  slatement  here  given  (see  pp.  110-118),  Mr. 
ir«ra  adds  the  following  notes  :— 

"I  the  large  district,  above  point  C  on  the  map,  "the  sew- 
»i«  a  very  small  matter,  as  there  are  no  large  towns." 
At  West  Warren,  seventy  tenements,  perhaps  five  or  six 
NiHS  in  each,  are  connected  with  the  river  by  drains,  but 
)ply  sink  and  surface  water  enter  them,  as  the  water-closets 
Hot  connect. 

'Ifearly  all  the  water-closets  of  the  factories  and  mills, 
|>loying  2,340  hands,  in  those  visited  and  noted,  empty 
ictly  into  the  river. 

Minerals,  etc. — This  whole  division  seems  to  be  composed 
>neous  rocks. 
'There  is  iron  scattered  through  a  large  part,  especially  a 
■  miles  south  of  North  Dana,  where  an  old  abandoned  mine 
n,  and  another  a  few  miles  north-east  of  GiUiertville. 
There  are  also  strong  iron-springs  at  Coldbrook,  and  near 
*8t  Warren,  which  are  used  medicinally. 
*The  hills  are  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
ght." 

Between  B  and  0  on  tJie  Map. 
Sewage. — At  Three  Rivers  there  are  a  few  drains  that  take 
4-water  from  about  three  hundred  persons,  but  very  few 
tter-closets  connect :  at  Bond's  Village,  or  Duckville,  about 
'  hundred  and  fifty,  under  same  conditions.  At  Thom- 
»  thirteen  tenements;  about  five  in  each  are  drained,  but 
^aler-closeta. 
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Sumtnary. 


Nmiibw* 


Ope 


Ck>ttonlfills,  .  .  .  . 
Faundries  and  Machine-shops,  . 
Woolen  MOls  and  Dye  Works, . 
Bleaching  Works, 
Paper  Mills,  .  .  .  . 
Hat  Works,        .       .       .       • 

Tanneries, 

Gas  Works,        .       .       .       . 
Saw  and  Grist  Mills,  • 


18 
83 
26 
1 
3 
1 
3 
6 

34 
125 
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"At. Ware,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  tenements  discharge 
ik  and  surface  water  only  into  the  river. 
The  whole  district  seems  to  be  of  igneous  formation,  with 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  hi^." 

Bettceen  the  mouth  of  the  River  and  Bon  the  Map. 

*  Sewerage. — Chicopee,  the  largest  village  in  the  valley 
[population  about  5,000),  has  a  plan  for  sewering  the  whole 
ige,  made  by  W.  B.  Harris,  in  1873 ;  but  no  sewers  have 
yet  been  built  under  it.  It  proposes  emptying  all  of  the 
;c  into  the  Connecticut  River,  near  the  bridge.  At 
!8ent  there  are  about  four  thousand  feet  of  old  sewera  that 
»ty  into  the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Company's  race-way, 
about  the  same  length  of  sewer  and  brook  used  for  sewer, 
empty  into  this  tail-race  only  a  few  feet  from  the  Con- 
icut  River.  Very  few  houses  connect  with  these  sewers ; 
are. for  surface-waters  mainly.  , 
"On  the  north  side  of  the  Chicopee  River,  the  opposite 
from  the  village,  and  between  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
fliBid  and  the  Connecticut  River,  there  is  a  piece  of  sandy, 
lomy  ground,  perhaps  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide,  on 
iribich  most  of  the  sewage  from  the  village  could  be  deposited 
br  irnivitv,  and  used  for  irrij'ation. 

•^Chicopee  Falls,  with  a  population  of  say  4,000,  has  drains 
tkrough  three-fourths  of  the  village.  There  is  no  good  ground 
tat  irrigation  accessible,  except  some  river-flats  below  the 
village,  that  are  covered  with  water  in  every  little  freshet. 

"Indian  Orchard,  with  a  population  of  about  1,800,  is 
quite  completely  sewered,  and  nearly  all  the  water-closets 
Connect. 

^  Half  a  mile  below  the  village  there  is  very  good  ground 
or  irrigation,  said  to  be  one  mile  long  by  one-third  of  a  mile 
ride,  Jind  to  he  twenty  feet  above  the  river  there,  and  at  the 
ame  time  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  village. 

^  The  rocks  in  this  division  are  mostly  sandstone,  with  hills 

ot  much  over  one  hundred  feet  above  the  streams. 

^  Water  is  not  t^iken  by  any  village  from  the  river  for 

imestic  use,  that  I  found,  but  some  of  the  villages  have  a 

irti:il  supply  from  springs  on  the  hillsides. 

*^  At  Page's  paper-mill,  on  the  Ware  River,  water  from  the 
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river  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  news-paper,  but  it  b  said 
not  to  be  pure  enough  for  fine  paper,  on  account  of  the  iroi 
in  it. 

^Finh. — Pickerel,  perch,  dace,  suckers,  shiners,  and  sunfish 
are  caught  in  all  parts  of  the  river.  No  fish  seem  to  have 
abandoned  the  river,  but  the  number  is  reduced  by  being 
caught  out.  Horses  and  cattle  drink  the  water  in  all  parts 
of  Uie  river  freely. 

.  **  At  Chicopee,  the  upper  dam,  with  a  head  and  fall  of  thirty 
feet,  includes  the  two  lower  ones  of  eight  and  seven  feet,  as 
they  merely  get  what  flows  over  the  upper  one.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  twenty-six-feet  dam  at  Chicopee  Falls.** 

Analysis  of  Statistics. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  summarized  the  river- 
statistics  of  some  of  the  points  from  which  samples  of  water 
were  taken  for  the  chemist,  from  which  the  extent  of  the 
previous  pollution  can  be  judged  of  and  compared  with  its 
exhibition  in  the  proper  analysis. 

I  will  give,  too,  from  the  tables  of  analyses,  the  results 
for  the  points  indicated  in  the  table  just  mentioned,  and 
those  also  of  some  of  the  head  waters  of  this  river,  fur  com- 
parison : — 
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On  this  river,  although  there  are  seyenty-two  mills  and 
factories  in  the  valley,  each  of  a  charactier  to  throw  some 
polluting  refuse  into  the  neighboring  stream,  we  see  that 
analysis  gives  no  evidence  of  the  waters  being  thereby  dam- 
aged. This  must  be  dnjd  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  water-power  of  this  valley  remains  still  unoccupied  by 
mills  or  factories.  In  the  main  stream  one-third  of  the  water 
.  at  least  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  kind  of  trades-pollution. 
It  will  also  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  streams  were 
not  at  their  lowest  stage  when  the  samples  of  water  were 
taken.  On  the  Giicopee  Valley,  however,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  waters  are  in  sufficient  abundance  to  dilute,  much 
more  than  on  the.  other  streams  examined,  any  impurities 
received  by  them,  and  consequently  are  to  this  extent  in  a 
safer  condition  now  for  common  use.  ' 

Of  the  Chicopee  waters,  Prof.  Nichols  says : — 

^  All  the  specimens  of  water  from  the  Chicopee  Valley  were 
somewhat  alkaline,  and  no  case  was  observed  where  any  refuse 
of  an  acid  character  bad  been  thrown  into  the  streams  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  alter  the  alkaline  character  Of  the  water. 

**  All  the  Bpecimens  were  more  or  less  colored  by  vegetable 
matter  in  solution.  All  deposited,  on  standing,  a  slight  sedi- 
ment containing  vegetable  matter,  partly  in  combination  with 
iron.  There  was  not  enough  sediment  in  any  case  to  make 
its  determination  seem  of  any  practical  moment. 

''The  samples  from  the  Connecticut  River  (Nos.  11  and  12) 
were  less  strongly  colored,  and  produced  a  more  marked 
alkaline  reaction.  They  ccmtained  a  larger  proportion  of 
mineral  matter,  ns  appet^rs  from  the  table." 


Taunton  River. 

The  statistics  of  the  Taunton  Kiver  Valley  come,  next  in 
order.  This  is  the  last  of  the  five  rivers  examined  this 
season.  The  information  concerning  It  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Fuller,  assistant  engineer. 
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Mr.  Fuller  gives  the  followiug  additioDul  notes  :  — 

"Of  the  height  of  the  water,  when  eamples  were  takei'  '  ^ 
would  Bay  that  I  thiuk  the  water  was  as  low  as  it  haa  b^"'" 
thia  auDiincr.  The  season  has  not  been  a  dry  one,  tbero  l>*^** 
ing  been  frequent  rains,  and  probably  the  river  baa  not  b*^" 
80  low  as  it  generally  is  in  tbo  summer  season. 

"The  Taunton  Valley  is  not  rocky.    There  ia  no  liraestc^^  ' 
and  I  think  no  quarries  of  any  stone.     A  stone,  called  w»^ 
stone,  is  found  in  tbo  vieinity  of  Long  Pond,  in  Frcoto  "^''J' 
It  is  used  in  making  iron  furnaces.    Field  bowlders  of  gr*  ^^' 
are  mot  with. 

"The  common  river  and  pond  fish  are  found  through 
entire  valley;  viz.,  i-od  and  white  perch,  pickerel,  shif^  * 
flat-fish,'  horned  pouta ;  in  some  of  the  ponds,  bass  have  t^^^*^ 
placed.     In  the  main  river  there  are  also,  in  the  spring, 
ring.     I  do  not  think  any  fish  have  been  driven  off  by" 
polluting  refuse  of  mills  or  by  tbo  sewage  of  towns, 

"Little  or  Three  Milo  River  receives  tbo  polluting  refu^"" 


^ 
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.the  Taanton  gas-works,  and  also  that  portion  (small)  of  the 
sewage  of  Taunton  which  drains  into  the  ri^er.  Yet  this 
stream  contains  the  fish  above  named. 

*  Population  of  villages  delivering  in  part,  or  likely  to 
deliver  sewage  into  stream:  — 

North  DightoB, 477 

Taunton, 20,429 

Mansfield  Centre,     ;         .         •         .         .  1,000 

Foxborough, 1,497 

Middleborough  Fonr  Comers,  .         .         .  1,800 

Namasket  Yilhige, 800 

Bridgewater, 1,600 

Joppa  Village, 800 

•  North  Easton, 1,950 

Brockton  (N.  Bridgewater),     .         .         .  5,000 

South  Abington,       .    '    .         .         .         .  1,000 

Winetnxet  Village, 400 

"The  water  was  generally  quite  strongly  colored ;  t.  e.,  of  a 
In-owDish  tint.  This,  I  think,  was  especially  true  of  the  cast- 
cm  part  of  the  valley.  The  ponds  were  lighter  c^>lored ; 
Elder's  Pond  being  one  of  the  clearest  I  have  ever  secn.^ 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  presence  of  iron  ore 
led  to  the  establishment  of  so  many  iron-work)^  in  th^;  Taunton 
Valley,  Mr.  L.  S.  Drake,  of  Easton,  gives  Mr.  Fuller  the 
following!:  statement: — 


"There  are  in  this  vicinity /Easton)  frrnall  U;d»  of  fK>g 
ore,  and  this  fact  would  account  for  the  e«>tiibli>»hment  of 
iron-works  at  this  place. 

^  Ab  near  as  can  be  learned,  a  bla*t  foundry  wn«  put  in 
operation  at  this  place  about  1770,  and  was  run  an  a  bluMt 
famaoe,  making  iron  castings  from  the  ore,  until  nUiiit  1855. 
For  some  years  previous  to  this  last  dat^,  the  .«^toek  of  ore  in 
thia  neighborhood  had  become  so  reduced  th^jt  •iupplien  were 
obtained  firom  Cranston,  and  Cumfierbnd,  K.  I.,  and  also 
from  Xcw  Jcraey;  a  better  q'jality  of  ca.%ting  U:fn;r  obtained 
by  this  mulufe  of  ores  than  from  the  old  neighlx^rb^xxl  ore* 
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There  are,  without  doubt,  some  small  beds  in  existence  in  fhe 
northern  part  of  this  town,  and  in  Sharon,  West  Bridgdwatar, 
Mansfield,  and  other  adjoining  towus.  The  bottom  of  Masso- 
poag  Pond,  in  Sharon,  being  an  ore-bed,  the  right  to  use  the 
same,  still  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Gen.  Leich,  who  at  one 
time  was  the  largest  iron-man  in  the  Stite,  he  running  blast 
furnaces  at  Easton,  Foxborough,  Walpole  and  North  Chelms- 
ford. The  fact  of  this  being  an  iron  region  would  account 
'  for  the  establishment  of  the  iron-works  in  Bridgcwuter.  But, 
as  regards  the  iron-works  in  Taunton,  I  think  that  they  were 
started  as  business  investments,  and  not  from  the  fact  of  the 
ore  region,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  establishments  men* 
tioncd.  Since  1835,  the  iron  used  here  is  obtained  from  other 
States ;  no  iron  being  made  from  the  ore  since  that  time  in 
any  of  the  foundries  I  have  mentioned.'' 

Analysis  or  Statistics. 

In  the  following  table  the  statistics  are  condensed  as  before 
of  some  of  the  points  on  the  streams  from  which  samples  of 
water  were  taken  for  analysis.  The  results  of  the  analyses 
can  hero  be  compared  with  the  measure  of  pollution. 

In  the  second  table  will  be  found,  grouped  from  Prof. 
Nichols*  tables,  the  analyses  of  the  waters  taken  from  the 
points  indicated  in  the  one  previous  to  it;  the  letters  will 
show  the  positions  of  these  points  on  the  map.  Several 
examples  of  the  character  of  the  head  waters  are  also  given. 
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tho  Inst  example  of  this  table,  from  water  tiilten  near 
3rth  Dightoii.  there  is  evidence  of  eomo  mixing  of  the  aalt 
Iter  with  tlie  fresh.  In  the  other  examples,  the  water  taken 
Dm  Town  Kiver  ami  from  Winetuxet  Itiver,  show  larger ' 
oportions  of  solid  residue  than  any  of  the  others,  except 
lost;  and  yet  the  pollutions  to  which  those  streams  are 
posed  at  these  points  are  much  less  than  for  any  of  the 
bor  examples,  and  they  could  not  be  condemned  now  on 
it  account.  This  river  was  not  at  its  lowest  dry-weather 
56  when  the  samples  of  water  were  taken  for  the  chemist, 
nor  has  this  stage  been  reached  this  season,  so  far  us  I  can 
leam,  upon  this  or  any  of  the  rivers  examined  by  us. 

Of  the  waters  examined  from  this  valley,  Prof.  Nichols' 
emarks :  — 

"The  waters  of  the  great  ponds  (such  as  Assawampsctt, 
Great  Quiltacas,  Little  Quittacas) .  and  of  some  of  the  brooks 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Taunton  River,  are  clear  and  colorless. 
The  water  of  the  river  itself,  and  of  its  main  tributaries,  is 
quite  strongly  colored  with  vegetable  matter,  probably  iu 
part  at  least  combined  with  iron,  which  occnrs  to  a  greater 
amount  in  the  watoi-s  of  this  stream  than  in  that  of  eomo  of 
the  others  examined. 

"  The  waters,  like  those  of  most  rivers,  are  slightly  alkaline, 
less  so  as  a  rule  than  tljoso  of  the  Cbicopee  or  Blackstone,  and 
much  less  so  than  the  Connecticut,  at  SpringScid.  On  two 
occasions  only  have  I  observed  other  than  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. Samples  of  water  were  taken  at  two  different  times  at 
East  Taunton,  above  and  below  the  Old  Colony  Iron  Works. 
The  sample  taken  August  Cth,  below  the  works,  was  slightly 
but  distinctly  acid.  The  other  occasion  was  August  5th, 
when  specimens  were  taken  above  and  below  the  Bridgcwater 
Iron  Works.  The  specimen  taken  above  the  works  was 
slightly  alkaline  ;  that  taken  below  was  neutral, — neither  acid 
Dor  alkaline.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  times  a 
small  amount  of  acid  liquor  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  river. 

"  The  only  specimen  polluted  to  any  considerable  extent  was 
No.  39  (e  on  the  map),  taken  below  a  wool-scouring  estab- 
lisfament.  This  specimen  was  very  turbid,  and  did  not  be- 
come clear  on  standing. 
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^  The  greasy-looking  suspended  matter  was  seen,  under  thft 
microscope,  to  contain  bits  of  animal  hair  (wool),  and  epithe- 
lial cells,  besides  animal  and  vegetable  microscopic  growth. 

^  The  tables  show  that  the  influence  of  the  salt  water  is  f«lt  •] 
above  the  entrance  of  Three  Mile  Hiver,  but  not  as  for  tis  the 
entrance  of  Little  Hiver  (Mill  River) ;  also  I  think  the  tide 
has  no  influence  on  the  water  at  *  Shallow  Water,'  from  whidi 
point  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  water-supply  of  the  city  of 
Taunton,  the  differences  not  following  any  regular  law.  I 
think  the  examination  further  shows  that,  while  undoubtedly 
the  most  desirable  water-supply  for  the  city  of  Taunton  is 
ofiered  in  the  great  ponds,  yet  the  river  is  able  to  afford 
water  sufficient  and  practically  pure  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  superior  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  water  at  present  derived 
from  wells." 

Li  the  accounts  of  the  different  valleys,  one  of  the  tables 
in  each  case  presents  among  other  data,  what  is  there  called 
the  **  dry- weather '*  flow  of  the  stream,  that  the  reader  might 
understand  something  of  the  small  volume  of  water  which 
prevails  in  a  low  season  of  rainfall.  The  polluting  refuse 
received  into  the  particular  stream  may  remain  about  the 
same  per  day  for  each  month  of  the  year,  but,  whereas  its 
effect  could  not  be  perceptible  during  a  flood,  its  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  water  flowing  down  stream  becomes  greater 
and  greater  as  the  water  gets  lower,  until,  during  its  days  of 
minimum  water,  it  may,  even  when-  not  otherwise  excessive, 
foul  the  stream  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  any  use  then. 

The  dry-weather  flow  does  not  mean  the  minimum  flow, 
which  will  sometimes  not  reach  one-half  of  the  other.  The 
dry-^veather  flow  is  meant  to  represent  the  average  of  four  to 
six  weeks  of  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river  during  an  unusually 
dry  summer.  The  dams  and  works  on  the  river  generally 
admit  of  this  average  being  secured,  and  obliterate,  so  to  say, 
the  extreme  minimum  flow,  which  would  in  a  natural  state  of 
the  river-bed  otherwise  frequently  be  exhibited. 

The  following  gaugings  have  guided  me  in  deciding  on  the 
rates  of  flow  assumed  in  these  tables. 

The  Charles  River,  as  gauged  in  August,  September  and 
October,  1^45,  by  John  B.  Jervis  and  Walter  P.  Johnson, 


^e  an  avei-ago  of  19,108,451  U.  S.  giillona  per  diem  through 

)iitli   of  Spptoinbcr.      The    point   chosen    wns   ubove 

wlou   Uppor  Falls,   but  below   the  Mother   Brook.     Tlie 

>tber  lirook  tlraws  off  into  the   Nuponsct  Iliver,  one-third 

Itiic  wattT  running  in  the  Charles  River.     The  imturul  flow 

tdiom,  for  September,  1845,  would  therefore  be  28,(i62,676 

■lonf).     The   drninoge-arcti   for   thi^   point  is  two  hundred 

9  thirty-six  square  mllea  ;  tbo  6»w  per  square  mile  therefore 

^21,452  gidloua  per  dieiH  =  l(>,235  cubic  feet,  giviug  a  rute 

■  0.188  cubic  feet  per  secmid  per  squuro  mile. 

Ur.  Unvis  states  thiit  the  flow  of  the  Sudbury  in  the  early 

t  of  November,  1874,  &s  determined  by  accurate  gauging, 

9  135, UUU  gallons  per  square  mile  of  water-slied  per  Jiem. 

fcis  is  equal  to  0.200  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile. 

mtlet  of  Fliix  Pond  at  Lynn  was  gauged  liy  Mr. 
jeloy  for  Mr.  Davis,  from  November  24  to  Deccmbur  13, 
,  at  the  height  of  the  drought.  The  yield  nveriiged 
j8,400  gallons  per  sqnarc  niilo  of  the  water-shed,  which  ia 
lui  to  O.l'JS  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  njile. 
Tbo  only  giiugiug  wbicb  I  havo  of  the  Merrimack  Kiver 
n  much  larger  rale  of  sHmnaer-flow.  A  note  from  Mr. 
mes  It.  Francis  given  me  the  folluwiiig  information  :  "A 
bgo  made  of  the  flow  of  the  river  hero  (Lowell),  July  24 
]  25,  1840,  when  it  was  called  unusually  low,  gave  1,488.63 
bic  feet  per  second.  Another,  during  the  same  drought, 
iLugutrt  2  and  4,  1840,  gave  1,505. ill  cubic  feet  per  second, 
^is  was  i)eforo  we  had  any  control  of  the  lakes  and  reser- 

BThe  water-ahed  above  this  point  is  estimated  at  3,598  square 


KThis  gives  a  rate  of  0.41G  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  ia 

pre  than  doiddu  of  the  gauging  on  tho  smaller  streams  given 

ve.      The  lakes  and  reservoirs  on  this  water-sbed  must 

e   affected   the  result,   although   they  were    not   utilized 

1  for  milt-powcr  to  the  game  extent  as  now. 

iThe  firtit  three  instances,  as  belonging  more  nearly  to  Ihe  • 

Ipunds  which  have  been  examined  this  season,  have  been 

Iken  as  a  sufficient  guide  in   this  instance.     The  average  of 

B  is  0.108  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile.     1  liavo 

Jtcii   it  ut  0.200   per  second  for  the  Chicopce  Iliver,  the 
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Omrlea  Bircr,  and  the  NepoDset,  and  at  0.250  per  s 
Bquare  mile  for  the  Blackstono  Rivor  and  the  TauDton  Ri' 

This  larger  rate  for  the  Blacketone  was  taken  iu  dcfcn 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ossistnnt  engineer,  whose  observat 
and  calculations  of  the  low  summer-flow  gave  larger  i 
than  my  own  estimates. 

In  the  case  of  Taunton  Biver,  the  numerous  small  po 
Id  that  valley  led  me  to  believe  that  they  must  to  some  ext 
by  their  united  storago,  add  to  the  low-water  fiowof' 
stream. 

Pabt  III. — Genebal  Conclusions. 

In  comparing,  ns  has  been  done,  the  waters  taken  from 
bend  and  foot  of  eoch  river,  so  to  say,  and  from  intermcE 
points,  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn,  or  which 
be  drawn,  from  these  chemical  examinations,  are  not  to  be 
sidered  as  expressing  the  whole  truth  ;  but  only  that  \k 
it  which  annlysis  can  reach  ;  the  exact  influence  or  even 
ence  of  the  sewage  and  trade-pollutions  wliit-h  may 
passed  into  a  stream  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  chea 
when  minute  in  quantity.  The  poisons  may  be  so  lta\ 
diluted  as  to  be  beyond  the  readings  of  analysis,  and  yet  I 
may  be  sufficient,  wheu  fairly  presented  and  understood 
render  the  vutor,  by  reason  of  that  knowledge, 
repulsive  or  suspicions,  but  more  or  less  dangerous  for  fai 
use. 

The  opinion  of  the  English  Rivers-Pollution  Commission 
very  decided  on  this  point  at  the  date  of  their  writing  (188 
"No  process  has  yet  boon  devised  of  cleansing  surface-w 
once  contaminated  with  sewage,  so  as  to  make  it  safe 
drinking."  And  again  :  "Among  the  numerous  processes 
Ihe  cleansing  of  polluted  water  with  which  we  have 
acquainted,  there  is  not  one  which  is  sufficiently  eflecti' 
warrant  the  use  for  drinking  of  water  which  has  once  ''■ 
contaminated  with  sewage  or  other  similar  noxious  on 
matters." 

If  this  view  of  the  case  may  seem  to  be  overcautious,  U 
to  he  remembered  that  the  poison,  however  trifling,  is  ta' 
daily,  and  that  although  when  in  robust  health  the  iiidividl 
will  not  suflcr  from  it,  it  may  he  sufficient  to  make  itself  ii 


I 

J 


acq 
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when  he  is  prostrated  hy  sickness  and  his  powers  of  resist- 
Alice  to  stich  infltioncea  are  ihoii  proportionally  impaired. 

We  have  therefore,  (is  Dr.  Fninklund  siiys,  always  to  nscer- 
taiu  and  keep  in  view  the  character  of  the  stro;im  as  regards 
exposure  to  pollution,  and,  if  it  has  received  much  fillh  in  its 
course,  to  consider  its  waters  objectionable  and  to  be  avoided 
if  possible  for  human  use ;  unless,  indeed,  the  volume  of  the 
stream  should  be  go  great,  compared  with  the  lilth-pollutiou, 
AS  practically  to  bo  iudependent  of  such  reasoning. 

As  an  instance  confirmatory  of  these  remarks,  take  the 
irntar  of  the  Ulackstone  River  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  state  line,  near  Blackstone. 

-The  river  reaches  this  point,  c.irrying  with  it  the  sewage 
of  the  city  of  Worcester,  the  refuse  waters  of  thirty-six 
wufdL'n  mills,  twenty-three  cottou  mills,  six  iron-works,  a 
tannery  and  a  slaugliter-house, — these  works  emploj'ing  7,200 
hands,  much  of  whose  ublutious  and  sewage  passes  into  the 


Tiie  sewage  of  Worcester  may  be  taken  at  a 
I        minimum  i>er  day  of        ...         .  2,000,000  gals. 
L^te  sewage  of  the  mill  operators  and  their 
^fr  lamilies,  at      .  36,000     •' 

^Bw  fluid  refuse  of  the  mills  it  is  difficult 
r    to   estimate   even   approximately ;  it   was 
estimated   by   the    assistant    engineer    at 
2,678,000  gallons— say 2;500,000 


Gallons  per  diem, 
£quul  to  606,508  cubic  feet  per  diem. 


4,536,000 


At  Blackstone,  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  river  is  taken 
ftt  5,961,600  cubic  feet  per  diem. 

This  last  includes  the  polluted  waters  as  above  estimated. 
We  have  therefore  in  this  case,  5,355,092  cubic  feet  of 
nnpoUuled  water  mixed  with  606,508  cubic  feet  of  badly 
polluted  water. 

The  sewage  and  refuse  waters  delivered  into  this  river 

louut,  then,  by  this  estimate,  to  a  little  over  ten  per  cent. 
F  the  average  dry-woather  flow  of  the  stream  at  Blackstone, 
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a  degree  of  cootamiDation  which  will  be  admitted  to  be  con- 
demuatory  of  that  water ;  but,  when  the  sample  of  water  was 
taken  for  analysis  (July  10) ,  the  river  was  not  at  its  lowest 
summer  stage,  which  generally  occurs  much  later  in  the 
season.  The  flow  in  the  river  was  not  gauged  at  the  time  that 
the  sample  was  taken  for  analysis,  but  its  rate  at  thnt  time 
might  probably  be  about  double  of  the  dry-weather  flow  of  a 
low  season  of  rainfall,  which  would  reduce  for  that  date  the 
proportion  of  the  Worcester  and  trades  sewage  te  over  five 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  water  running  at  Blackstene. 

None  of  the  rivers  examined  by  us  have  this  season  reached 
the  low  stage  of  water  referred  te ;  they  have  all  been  in  a 
low  summer  stage  when  the  samples  of  water  were  teken, 
but  not  exceptionally  so;  and  yet  this  exceptionally  low 
stage  must  be  encountered,  sometimes  for  months,  during  very 
dry  years.  The  pollutions  received  must,  then,  be  applied  to 
this  measure  to  understand  the  degree  of  foulness  te  which 
the  stream  will  be  subject,  noting,  however,  that  during  the 
very  dry  stage  referred  to,  while  the  pollution  from  sewage 
will  not  be  reduced,  the  pollutions  from  trades  refuse  will  be 
diminished  considerably,  whenever  for  want  of  water  the 
factories  are  obliged  to  intermit  or  w^ork  hiilf-time. 

The  analysis  fails  to  show  much  difference  between  the 
water  of  the  river  at  this  point  and  its  head  waters — not 
enough  to  condemn  the  water  for  domestic  use  or  any  other 
use ;  but  if  you  mix  five  per  cent,  of  sewage-water  with 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  unpolluted  river-water,  the  chemist 
could  hardly  fail,  we  should  suppose,  to  discover  some  evi- 
dence of  pollution.  If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
inference,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opinions  of  eminent  English  chemists,  that  in 
the  course  of  its  movement  over  some  twenty  miles  of  the 
river  channel,  the  sewage  fluids  in  this  case  have  lost  some  of 
their  impurities,  and  that  the  analysis  is  not  entirely  at  fault 
in  encouraging  this  inference. 

Of  our  rivers  enough  has  been  said,  now  and  heretofore,  to 
show  that  any  defence  of  their  waters  against  the  impurities 
which  so  conveniently  flow  into  them  from  the  settlements 
and  works  on  their  banks,  has  thus  far  been  merely  nomi  ab^ 
that  is,  the  law  can  be  used  to  prevent  a  nuisance  from  co 
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tinning  to  bepoiired  into  the  river,  bnt  it  is  not  need  because 
the  process  is  too  slow,  cumbersKmo  find  exi^nsiva. 

Td  change  this  state  nf  iiffiiirs,  nnd  to  remedy  it  radically,  is 
the  problem  now  presented;  and,  while  those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  study  the  subject  are  contident  that  it  is  not  insolu- 
ble, it  is  full  of  that  kind  of  difficulty  to  overeome  which 
will  demand  great  perseverance,  some  experimenting,  and,  it 
may  be,  considerable  invention  and  ingenuity.  Not  that  thei-e 
has  not  been  much  done  iu  Great  Britain  to  give  direction  to 
whatever  may  have  to  be  done  hero,  but  onr  severe  winter 
cliniHte  presents  a  difficulty  by  itself  which  will  require  epeml 
treatment ;  and,  while  there  appears  to  be  nothing  insurmount- 
able in  dealing  with  it,  it  will  probably  add  to  the  expense  of 
all  the  purifying  processes  necessary  to  meet  the  diHerent 
kinds  of  pollution  to  be  dealt  with.  Every  process  will  liave 
in  some  degree  to  be  tentative  on  this  account,  until  tho 
simplest  and  most  economical  mode  of  meeting  the  case  is 
leached. 

^P  The  PitEVENTiox  or  Pollution. 

"■  The  law  requires  the  lioard  of  Health  "  to  devise  a  system 
by  which  said  rivers,  estuaries  and  ponds  may  be  protected 
against  pollution,  eo  far  as  possible,  all  with  the  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  tho  inhabitants  of  this  Common- 
wealth." 

To  devise  and  perfect  a  system  as  varied  in  its  modes  of 
action  oa  the  fluid  impurities  emanating  from  the  different 
kinds  of  works  and  from  ordinary  sewage  will  require,  must, 
as  iiiis  been  hinted  above,  bo  a  work  of  time ;  and.  while 
authority  must  l>e  lodged  somewhere  to  begin  this  work,  and 
probably  to  expend  some  money  in  ascertaining  sometimes 
how  to  begin,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  authority  given. 
Bhould,  in  faimenB  to  cities  and  manufactories,  be  exercised 
in  the  first  instance  only  conditionally,  and  that  in  the  case 
«f  any  fluid  impurities  requiring  to  be  stopped  from  entering 
the  Dtream  and  to  have  their  poisonous  qualities  destroyed, 
•Dii  the  residue  rendered  innoxious  before  being  passed  into 
**6  stream,  the  authority  having  the  power  to  require 
"'8  course  should  be  required  to  show  how  it  can  be  done, 
I    *ou  tb«  apparatus  or  material  required  to  effect  it.     In  other 
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words,  that  authority  must  be  preimred  to  indicate  or  teach 
the  mode  of  purification  before  taking  legal  action  against  it, 
.  the  party  required  to  act  in  the  particular  case  being,  how- 
ever, at  lil>erty  to  follow  any  process  which  he  may  prefer 
having  in  view  the  Bame  end. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  in  this  relation,  that  the  authority 
indicated  should  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  pollution 
by  steps,  if  advisable,  perfecting  such  processes  thereafter  as 
circumstances  admit  of  it.  This  might  operate  better  than 
attempting  that  thoroughness  of  purification  which  may  be 
practicable  at  once,  inasmuch  as  entire  purification  will  not 
probably  in  any  case  be  attainable. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  in  this  paper  to  notice  this  phase 
o(  the  subject,  but  its  consideration  is  not  easily  avoided,  and 
the. allusion  to  it  grows  naturally  out  of  the  subject. 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  will  have 
to  be  studied  and  overcome,  the  application  of  sewage  to  irri- 
gation may  be. mentioned.  Of  all  the  modes  of  dealing  with 
sewage,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  favorite,  inasmuch  as  it 
undertakes  in  a  more  simple  way  than  any  other  to  apply  the 
fluid  sewage  upon  land  so  as  to  make  it  as  largely  remunera- 
tive as  possible.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  irrigation  in 
this  connection, — the  irrigation  which,  whether  using  water 
or  sewage,  applies  it  to  the  crops  only  as  required  and  in 
quantities  calculated  to  produce  the  best  results.  This  kind 
of  irrigation  may  be  said  to  be  always  profitable;  but,  in  this 
case,  what  is  not  wanted  is  not  purified,  and  the  overplus  of 
that  which  has  been  used  is  not  purified,  although  it  has  been 
somewhat  deprived  of  its  noxious  qualities. 

The  other  kind  of  irrigation  is  that  which  has  in  view,  not 
merely  the  utilization,  but  also  the  absolute  purification  of 
the  sewage-water.  In  this  case  there  must  be,  first,  such  a 
liberal  extent  of  laud  provided  as  will  admit  of  the  sewac^e 
during  the  growing  season,  at  least,  being  entirely  used  by 
the  different  crops,  arranged  to  that  end.  The  process  of 
irrigation,  to  produce  the  best  results,  being  always  intermit- 
tent, the  grounds  are  broken  up  into  many  divisions  or  plots 
(the  circumstances  prescribing  their  size  and  number),  so 
that  the  sewage-fluids  can  be  transferred  at  will  from  one  plot 
to  another,  or  from  one  kind  of  crop  to  another ;  and  there 
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would  want  to  bo  soino  idle  plots,  so  to  siiy.  upon  whioh  tlio 
iwage  could  tie  thrown  at  seasons  when  it  was  in  excess  of 
it  tbo  growing;  or  tnattiriiir^  cropa  rcqidrcd.  Tbe  reader 
ill  understand  that  in  Iho  process  of  irrigation  a  certain  por- 
tion of  tho  fluid  wilt  settle  into  tlie  ground  ;  and  it  is  desira- 
bly thiit  tbe  gruiind  sboidd  lio  of  siicb  a  free  and  ripen  charac- 
ter as  to  admit  of  tbis  and  to  encourage  it ;  for  it  la  thia 
earthy  filtration  BUpplcmenting  the  action  of  roots  of  the 
growing  crops  which  deprives  the  sewiifje  of  its  nosiuns  qnal-  ' 
ities,  and  renders  what  is  left  of  it  lit  to  escape  into  tbe 
noighlioring  brook  or  stroi^in.  If  this  character  of  gronnd  is 
not  present,  if  tbe  irrigation  fletd  bus  a  heavy  or  clayey  soil, 
deep  drainage  will  enalde  it  to  produce  the  same  cleansing 
effects;  but  the  ground  must  bo  high  enough  to  admit  of  this 
dm  in  age- water,  thus  pnrificd,  escaping  freely  iitto  some  neigh- 
boring utreara.  To  this,  the  most  favorable  view  of  irriga- 
tion as  a  means  of  entire  puriticatiou,  there  are  two  excep- 
tions, and  under  a  negligent  uianipMliition  of  the  process 
there  would  bo  more ;  these  arc,  first,  the  storm  waters, 
wbicb  at  certain  times  will  make  the  delivery  through  the 
sewers  so  large  as  to  render  any  reasonable  extent  of  irriga- 
tion-fields incompetent  for  the  lime  being  to  meet  the  excess, 
which  caimot  bo  allowed  to  flood  the  Held,  but  must  be  otber- 
iriso  taken  care  of;  tbo  second  exception  is  the  winter,  when 
for  some  months,  it  may  be,  tho  irrigation-fields  will 
become  useless  as  such.  Beginning  with  what  can  be  done, 
tho  diftictilties  which  these  exceptions  present  will  gradually 
solve  themselves,  and  it  would  ho  needless  now  to  speculate 
npon  tbe  precise  way  in  which  this  will  be  accomplished. 

Dr.  Folsom's  report  of  how  this  baa  been  met  in  Northern 
Enropo  will  throw  some  light  on  tho  matter.  When  a  begin- 
ning is  made,  however  imperfectly,  the  necessities  of  the  case 
will  create  the  ainbition  to  remedy  what  is  amiss  or  incom- 
plete, and  some  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
will  in  all  probability  follow. 

Il  will  bo  thought  by  some  that  in  tbo  winter  the  sower- 
flnids  might  bo  passed  into  Ibo  stream  without  rendering  its 
waters  so  objectionable  as  in  summer;  but  tho  reverse  is  said 
to  be  tbe  case :  the  ga-ses  which  escape  from  the  sewer- 
deposits  in  summer  from  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  stream  ■ 
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are  sealed  up  in  winter,  so  that  by  breaking  a  hole 
the  bad  odor  is  made  perceptible  by  this  kind  of  c< 
tion  in  winter,  when  in  summer  the  sense  of  smell 
reach  it  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  winter 
therefore  more  dangerous  than  the  summer  water  ex< 
.there  being  generally  more  water  flowing  in  the  ri 
the  poisonous  fluids  entering  it  will  be  more  diluted, 

It  is  probably  true  that  no  process  or  combination 
esses  for  the  sufficient  purification  of  sewage-waters 
produced  results  which  collectively  made  it  remunera 
precipitate  collected  by  most  of  the  patent  proce 
always  sell  for  something  for  farming  purposes,  a 
irrigation  is  used  besides,  crops  will  be  large  and  h 
manded  good  prices,  but  the  adjuncts  (whether  of 
filtration  or  otherwise)  necessary  to  destroy  the  who 
filth  more  than  eat  up  the  profits.  It  is  a  great  a 
and  .encouragement  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
of  purification ;  but  to  attain  the  desired  result  will 
outlay,  far  less  to  make  it  a  means  of  profit,  is  n( 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  be  expected. 

The  ground  below  Worcester  is  understood  to 
favorably  situated  for  irrigation,  and  the  soil  and  s 
be  of  the  right  character  as  well  for  filtration.  •  Ther 
a  good  opportunity,  then,  to  deliver  the  Blackstone  R 
this  its  greatest  concentration  of  pollution,  and  to  ex; 
on  the  kinds  of  winter  appliances  that  will  be  nee 
combination  either  with  irrigation  or  filtration. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the  suhjc 
order  in  which  it  has  been  presented  here,  althouj 
discussion  of  the  first  it  has  been  impossible  to  avo 
ing  on  the  second. 

The  law  requires  the  Board  of  Health  "  to  invest 
subject  of  the  correct  method  of  drainage  and  sev 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  d< 
report  a  system  by  which  said  cities  and  towns  may 
erly  drained." 

To  devise  a  system  which,  within  the  compass  of 
of  this  kind  would  be  applicable  in  its  details  to  all  c 
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towija,  would  be  impossible  ;  every  city  or  town  must  be  the 
siiljject  of  a  separate  study  by  a  competent  engineer,  founded 
on  a  correct  and  minute  survey  of  the  streets  or  ground  to  be 
dmiued  or  sewered,  with  correct  levelHiigs  of  the  whole. 

The  law  evidently  did  not  intend  this  construction  to  be 
p>it  ti|](>ii  it,  but  it  may  have  expected  that  some  general  prin- 
ciples should  be  presented  coiitrolliug  this  part  of  the  subject. 
cli  general  principles  will  govern  each  case,  but  to  pre- 
>eribo  any  special  mode  of  carrying  them  out  might  be  bur- 
^Qeneome  where  all  the  State  is  interested  in  the  result. 
"Oie  points,  however,  may  be  noticed  that  are  independent 
&ny  particular  working  system,  or  common  to  all  of  them, 
_  I*J  Europe,  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  by  a  separate  pro- 
'iBion  of  drains,  apart  from  the  usual  system  of  sewers  to 
*^'**"y  off  the  house-refuse,   has   boon   advocated,  and  there 

r^'^y    he  places  where  from  the  character  of  the  subsoil  or  the 
r*****i»nt  of  water  present  in  it,  such  a  double  system  would  be 
«*-*«! r-al)le;  but  .it  has  nut  found  favor  in  this  country,   nor 
"*    We  a  W.I  re  that  it  has  been  anywhere  found  necessary  j  * 
^^  ijicrcJised  cost  of  any  such  double  system,  and  the  incon- 
*»»ience  to  the  streets   gmwing  out  of  its  proper  mainte- 
^^i^ic,  would  always  l>e  barriers  to  its  adoption. 
*  be  proper  drainage  of  the  soil  is  always  very  important, 


but 


except  where  the  wat^r  is  held  up  by  a  neighboring  river 


*"  '^kke  or  by  tide-water,  the  trenches  made  for  the  sewers  in 
*"   cities  evidently  act  more  or  less  as  blind  drains  to  keep  it 

^Iiis  drainage  of  the  subsoil,  following  as  it  frequently  does 
^     construction  of  sewers,  if  obtained  at  all  through  that 

I      "Active   construction    which    admits  of    leakage   into   the 
*^«r8,  will  do  no  harm  while  that  leakage  is  moderate  in 
■  ^*iiint,   and   consists   of   subsoil   water   escaping   into  the 
^''era.     But  the  engineer  will  note  that  the  same  defective 
,      **struction  would  admit  of  leakage  from  the  sewer  into  the 
^  ***soil,  when  the  subsoil-water  happened  to  get  below  tha 
-    ""■^1  of  the  sewor,  and  that  in  this  case  the  evil  following  & 
""^Jinge  outward  would  be  twofold  :  the  subsoil  would  be  ren- 
*i|-ed  (illhy  and  might  infect  the  neighboring  cellars,  and  the 
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fluid  necessary  to  the  flow  of  sewage-matters ,  if  lost  in  thii 
way,  would  lead  to  deposits  within  the  sewers  of  the  heavie; 
matters,  very  objectionable  there  in  every  way. 

For  the  continued  and  perfect  action  of  the  sewage,  the 
fore,  under  all  circumstances,  the.  sewer  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  tight,  and  not  leaky,  unless  the  circumstanceaa. 
make  the  other  course  very  clearly  desirable.     It  is  not  diffi 
cult  to  make  concrete'  sewers  tight,  if  made  with  PortlandE^ 
cement  concrete,  or  its  equal;  nor  is  it  difficult,  with  propei 
attention  to  the  joints,  to  make  a  pipe-sewer  tight,  nor  a  brie: 
sewer,  if  the  engineer  is  determined  to  have  it  so. 

The  neglect  of  deep-soil  drainage  in  the  country  at  farm 
houses,  isolated  dwellings  of  any  kind,  or  villages,  must 
the  cause  of  more  sickness  than  any  defects  in  the  conditio) 
of  the   waters  used  there.     In  cities,  the  sewer-drains,  oi 
trenches,  which  are  always  deep,  to  some  extent  take  care  ot 
it,  and,  where  they  do  not,  the  damp  or  wet  cellars  make  th^ 
danger  known,  and  show  the  necessity  then  of  some  sej 
arate  provision  to  keep  down  the  subsoil  water.     In  tho8- 
streets  of  a  city  which  lie  on  a  river  bank,  subject  to  floodi 
or  upon  the  seaboard,  as  Boston,  where  the  tides  rise  fro 


eight  to  ten  feet,  both  the  drainage  and  the  sewerage,  as  ord 
narily  provided  for,  are  liable  to  serious  interruption ;  in  t 
first  case,  irregularly  ;  in  the  second  case,  daily.    To  provid 
if  possible,  for  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  sewage,  is  alwaj^ 
important.     It  is  very  important  that  that  flow  should  not 
any  time  be  brought  to  rest,  because  then  the  heavier  i^cp 
tions  will  become  deposited,  and  will  accumulate  and  festei 
as  to  generate  the  dangerous  gases  which  belong  to  putr 
sewage,  but  which  in  the  case  of  fresh  sewage  are  mere 
ofl'ensive.     It  is  desirable  always  that  the  sewage  generat 
in  a  city  should  leave  the  city  on  the  same  day,  within  twel 
hours  at  most,  and  that  it  should  never  be  retained  lo 
enough  to  become  putrid.     The  drainage  in  such  exception 
cases  would  be  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  it  would  probab 
be  cheaper  in  most  cases  to  keep  all  streets  and  dwelliu 
situated  well  up  above  tidal   influences,  than  to  attempt 
keep  down  the  subsoil  water.     But  the  interruption  of  t 
sewage-flow  is  another  matter ;  it  leads  to  a  filthy  depos;^ 
growing  with  each  day,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  by  t 
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**t«  of  original  flow  which  would  have  kept  it  In  molion 
''b  piimp-wella,  and  prevented  its  deposit.  If  it  is  allnwi 
■"siilMide  and  gut  firm,  it  can  only  be  carried  oil'  lliereal 
*tintervnl8  1»y  storm  waters,  or  by  flushing,  or  by  man 
/"''or;  ill  either  ease  after  it  has  become  very  oD'ensii 
_^ader  such  a  state  of  things,  ventilation  beconiee 
''»/»ortant.  It  is  conceded  that  the  impure  air  of  sewi 
*ot>uld  rather  be  allowed  liy  fretpicnt  shafts  to  escape  into 
*fr-ec;t,  than  be  driven  into  the  houses,  as  it  will  be  more 
*^*^»     if  no  other  oitlleC  is  provided  for  it. 

^-^f  the  sewage  proper,  the  Board  of  Health  is  required  " 
'^A^ox-t  how  far  said  sewage  mny  lie  utilized  and  disposed 

-■-'iio  utilization  of  sewage  by  irrigation  has  already  bi 
"'^^■^It  upon,  iiud  the  auxiliary  works  which  may  have  ^ 
^**-**.3^  to  accompaity  irrigation  wherever  the  intention  is 
''*^^^1     to  render  the  sewage-fluid,  or  its  residues  innocuous. 

-*-'lie  utilization  separately  of  the  precipitates  from  sewage 

"***     Viecn  and  is  in  many  patent  ways  accomplished,  but  the 

^'^  >«-!«  are  not  entirely  deprived  of  their  baueful  qualities,  and 

^     »~«portcd  to  be  unfit  to  pass  into  a  river.     None  of  these 

***^«8sc8  are  remunenitive  when  the  other  couditiun  of  rei 

•"■*">g  the  fluid  residue  sufficiently  pure  ae  well  as  clejir 

**^tedon.     It  is  to  be  remarked  uf  all  these  prccipilatea 

****   sewage  that,  except  when  mixed  with  lime  or  sume  other 

*~***-lly  valuable  ingredients,  they  are  all   but  worthless  for 

.        ***jre.     To  make   them    salable  for  agricultural  purposesi 

,       ^^     must  be  enriched  with  foreign  irigi'edients,  without  whi< 

_^_^^^ffeiisive  solids  of  the  sewage  could  not  be  got  rid  of. 

^  *^e  attempt  is  being  made  in  some  places  on  the  contineni 

*-S— iirope,  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  to  keep  separate  tl 
*-•  a;i  excrements,  and  not  allow  them  to  euter  the  sewerB] 
j„     _     ^  »lrawing  them  separately  from  the  houses  while  fresh,  nm 

It 
accomplished,  the  kitchen  fluids,. 
__       trades   and   the  street  refuse  would   be  somewhat  more 
^      *  ^y   and   more   willingly  dealt  with.     The  human  refuse, 

■^ 1.  .-:(i:„™  !.,    .; „„     „„,i  ^.|,i,  i^e  mass  of  fluid  J 

cicnt  to  give  it  mu<d 


ij 


B 


*»riou8  ways  preparing   them  for  agricultural  use. 
^■^us  that  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  kitchen  fl 


.^Y   ~*  '*>ugh  trifling  in   decree,  compared  witli 
— .  *^^h  flows  through  a  sewer,  is  yet  sufficic 

■  tl*  oflensive  character,  and   to  produce,  when  the  sewe] 
^     neglected,  many  of  the  offensive  odors  and  gases  that  M 
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believed  to  be  dangerous  to  health.  The  separate  mode  of 
disposing  of  human  excrement  is,  however,  repugnant  to 
our  habits  here,  and  therefore,  both  here  and  in<jreat  Britain, 
the  water-closets  and  the  removal  by  water  of  all  human 
refuse  is  greatly  preferred. 

The  most  successful  modes  of  dealing  with  sewage  at  this 
date,  as  well  as  with  other  pollutions  which  at  present  are 
rendering  the  waters  of  our  streams  so  objectionable,  are 
explained  in  the  separate  report  of  Dr.  Folsom,  who  has 
devoted  the  past  season  to  an  examination  of  such  operations 
in  Europe.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  act,  we  have  thus 
the  benefit  of  a  large  and  varied  European  experience.  Much 
of  it  can  doubtless  be  assimilated  here,  with  such  additions 
or  modifications  as  will  meet  the  rigor  of  our  winter  climate. 


The  following  skeleton  maps  are  submitted  with  this  state- 
ment, showing  the  streams  of  the  five  valleys  examined,  and 
also  the  positions  of  the  dams  and  factories  on  these  streams, 
viz. : — 

The  Chicopee  Kiver  Valley. 
The  Blackstone  «*  '< 
The  Neponset  «*  << 
The  Charles  <<  << 
The  Taunton  ''  << 
Also  an  index  map,  giving  on  a  small  scale  the  principal 
river-valleys  in  the  State. 


TABLES  OF  ANALYSES: 
With  llEMAittu  os  tub  VVatbus  of  tuk  Uiiterevt  Vallevs. 

B;  Prof.  Vi'k.  K1PI.BY  NioilOLS. 

CUEMICAX    LABoaAToaV    OF    THE    MASS.  InSTITITTE    OF  TeCHNOLOOT,  1 

BuBTOM,  jRiiiuiry,  1876.     j 
JAME8  p.  KiniwouD,  Eiq. 

Dear  Sir  : — Allow  me  to  present  herewith  the  report  of 
the  chemical  exnmiiiations  of  th«  various  samples  of  water 
sent  to  me  by  yonr  ussistanta. 

As  K  rulo,  the  waters  were  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
twelve;  hours,  in  order  tbnt  iiuy  matter  in  suspcnsinii  might 
he  deposited.  The  clear  water  was  then  dniwu  off  for  the 
deternii nation  of  the  solid  residue.  The  determinations  of 
"ammonia,"  "alltnniinoid  ammonia"  and  "oxygeu  required  to 
oxidize  organic  matter,"  were  made  after  the  water  had  heeu 
filtered  through  filtor-piiper.  Owing  to  the  unavoidalile 
irregularity  of  the  delivery  of  the  apocimens  by  the  various 
express  companies,  and  t^  the  occasional  interruption  liy  Sun- 
days, it  was  impossible  that  the  diffuront  samples  should  be 
exumiaed  at  the  aame  length  of  time  after  their  collection. 


I 


Water  from  the  CnicorEE  Valley. 

All  the  specimens  of  water  from  the  Chicopee  Valley  were 
Bomewhat  alkaline,  and  no  case  was  observed  where  any  refuse 
of  any  aeid  character  had  been   thrown  into  the  streams  in 
safficivnt  quantity  to  alter  the  alknlino  character  of  the  water. 
All  the  specimens  were  more  or  less  colored  by  vegetable 
liter  in  solution.     All  depiisited,  on  standing,  a  slight  sedi- 
lent  containing  vegetable  matter,  partly  in  combination  with 
There  w:i3  not  enough  sediment  in  any  case  to  make 
uetermiuatiou  seem  of  any  pructicul  moment. 
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The  samples  from  the  Connecticut  River  (J^os.  li  and  12) 
were  less  strongly  colored,  and  possessed  a  more  marked 
alkaline  reaction.  They  contained  a  larger  proportion  of 
mineral  matter,  as  appears  from  the  table. 

Water  from  the  Blackstonb  Valley. 

[See  Table  IL] 

The  waters  were  all  alkaline.  As  a  rqle,  they  were  not  as 
strongly  colored  as  those  from  the  Chicopee,  Taunton,  etc. 
The  samples  taken  frgm  the  upper  part  pf  the  river  showed 
evidence  of  considerable  sewage-contamination.  Some  of 
them  contained  a  marked  amount  of  suspended  matter,  which 
amount  was  determined  in  a  few  cases.  A  disagreeable  odor 
was  also  perceptible  in  some  of  the  specimens. 

Water  from  the  Neponset  Valley. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  are  presented  in 
Table  III. . 

The  waters  are  all  slightly  alkaline,  are  somewhat  colored, 
and  deposit  a  trifling  sediment  when  allowed  to  stand  quietly. 

Water  from  the  Taunton  Valley. 

[See  Table  IV.J 

The  water  of  the  great  jDonds  (such  as  Assawampsett, 
Great  Quittaeas  and  Little  Quittacas),  and  of  some  of  the 
brooks  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Taunton  River,  is  clear,  and 
nearly  colorless.  The  water  of  the  river  itself  and  of  its 
main  tributaries  is  quite  strongly  colored  with  vegetable 
matter,  probably,  in  part,  at  least,  combined  with  iron,  which 
occurs  to  a  greater  amount  in  the  waters  of  this  stream  than 
in  that  of  some  of  the  others  examined. 

The  waters,  like  those  of  most  rivers,  are  slightly  alkaline, 
less  so  as  a  rule  than  those  of  the  Chicopee  or  Blackstone, 
and  much  less  so  than  the  Connecticut,  at  Springfield.  On 
two  occasions  only  have  I  observed  other  than  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Samples  of  water  were  taken  at  tjvo  diflferent 
times  at  East  Taunton,  above  and  beloio  the  Old  Colony  Iron 
Works.  The  sample  taken  August  6,  below  the  W9rks,  w^as 
slightly  but  distinctly  acid.     The  other  occasion  was  August 
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when  specimens  were  taken  above  and  below  the  Bridge- 
'ater  Irou  Works,  Tbo  speeitneu  taken  above  the  works 
slightly  alkaline;  that  taken  Mojo  was  neutral — neither 
lid  nur  alkaline.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  times 
small  amount  of  acid  liquor  of  some  eort  ia  allowed  to  run 
ito  the  river. 

The  only  specimen  polluted  to  any  considerable  extent  was 
39,  taken  below  a  wool-scouring  establishment.  This 
specimen  was  very  turbid,  and  did  not  become  clear  on  stand- 
ing. The  greasy-looking  suspended  matter  was  seen  under 
the  microscope  to  contain  bits  of  animal  hair  (wool)  and 
epithelial  cells,  besides  animal  and  vegetable  microscopic 
growth.  The  tables  show  that  tbo  inSuence  uf  the  salt  water 
felt  above  the  entrance  of  Thr^e  Mile  River,  but  not  so  far 
the  entrance  of  Little  River  (Mill  River)  ;  also,  I  think 
le  tide  has  no  influence  on  the  water  at  "Shallow  Water," 
from  which  point  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  water-supply  of 
the  city  of  Taunton,  the  differeaces  between  i^amples  taken 
At  different  states  of  the  tide  not  following  any  regular 
law.  I  think  the  examination  further  shows  that,  while 
nndoiibtcdly  the  most  desirable  water-supply  for  the  city  of 
Taunton  is  offered  in  the  great  ponds,  yet  the  river  is  able  to 
afford  water  sulBciently  and  practically  pure  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  superior  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  water  at  present 
■ed  from  wells. 


"Water  from  tiie  Charles  River. 


I  The  waters  presented  no  marked  peculiarity.  THey  con- 
rined  only  a  trifling  amount  of  matter  in  suspension,  and 
>ere  not  colored  to  a  great  extent. 
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METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS. 

Tblal  Solid  Seiidue.—Except  where  the  tuibidiij  of  the  water  rendered 
the  detenu inatioD  of  the  suspended  matter  deairablu,  the  waters  were 
allowed  tt>  stiind  for  from  about  twelve  tn  eighteen  hours,  and  the  deu 
water  taken  for  eyapoi'ation.  The  amount  taken  for  eTaporation  was 
250  c.c,  and  the  residue  was  dried  at  100°  C.  After  ignition  the  residue  wu 
treated  witli  an  aqueous  gelation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  agiun  dried  nt  1(>0°. 
This  loss  on  igoitton  is  tabnlated,  according  to  common  custom,  As"at- 
gaaic  nnd  volatile  matter,"  luid  is  due  in  tbc  main  to  the  destruction  of 
organic  nnitter  j  the  results  thus  obtained  being  suiliciently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes,  except  when  the  water  contains  a  considerablu 
amount  of  nitrates  and  chlorides.  In  the  cose  of  well-water,  not  modi 
value  attaches  to  this  means  of   determining  the  amoiml  of  oi^asic 

Ammonia  and  "  Albuminoid  Ainmonia.''^ — The  ammouia  existing  resdf 
formed  iu  the  water  as  free  ammonia,  or  as  carbonate,  etc.,  is  determined 
by  distilling  the  water  with  cflrbonate  of  soda,  and  estimiiUng  the  am' 
monia  evolved,  by  means  of  Nessler's  reagent,  A  subsequent  treatment 
with  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  as  suggested 
by  Messrs.  Wanklyn,  Chapman  and  Smith,  causes  the  liberation  of  an 
additional  amount  of  ammonia  which  is  tabulated  as  "albuminoid  mn- 
jnonia "  as  it  comes  from  the  decomposiUon  of  albumin,  or  of  other 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  some  sense  allied  to  albumin. 


Oxygen  required  lo  oxidize  Organia  Matter,  etc. — For  the  determina^on 
of  organic  matter  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potash,  various  methods 
have  been  proposed.  I  do  not  regard  any  method  as  ^ving  absolute 
resnlts.  Tbc  metbod  I  have  employed  is  that  of  Kubel,  but  1  shonld 
regard  iho  figures  as  relative,  simply, — as  affording  additional  data  for 
the  comparison  with  each  other  of  the  waters  examined  by  the  some 
person.  No  correction  is  made  for  the  trifling  amount  of  the  permno- 
ganate  which  is,  ia  these  coses,  used  up  fu  oxidizing  any  ferrous  com- 
pounds. 
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IL-THE  WATER-SUPPLY,  DRAINAGE  AM)  SEWERAGE  OF  THE  STATE, 

FROM  THE  SANITART  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


B7  FuDBBXOK  WzNSOB,  IC.  D.,  of  Wiiidi6fter. 


Xntboduohon. 

This  investigatioD  originated  in  the  action  taken  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
held  October  7,  1874,  by  whidi  they  referred  the  subject  of 
a  paper  there  read  by  Dr.  S.  Amory,  of  Brookline,  (on  ^The 
Use  of  Sunning  Streams  as  Sewers,")  to  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Adams,  Amory,  Bowditch,  Crowell,  Hartwell 
and  Hodgdon.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  councillors  (Feb- 
ruary 8,  1875),  this  copimittee  reported,  recommending  that 
a  memorial  to  the  general  court  be  prepared  in  the  name  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  thoroughly  inyestigate  the  subject.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  adopting  the  recommendation.  Such  a 
memorial  having  been  duly  presented,  the  legislature  passed 
a  bill  which,  as  finally  amended,  directed  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  **  investigate  the  subject  of  the  correct  method  of 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  with  regard  to  the  pollution  of  rivers," 
etc.,  etc.* 

The  special  investigation,  whose  results  will  be  given  in 
the  present  paper,  was  undertaken  in  order  to  determine 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  to  what  extent  and  where, 
the  public  health  of  Massachusetts  is  endangered  by  the  pollu- 
tion of  air,  water  or  soil  from  the  escape  into  them  of  what- 
ever comes  under  the  head  of  sewage,  including  under  this 
term,  excrement,  both  solid  and  liquid,  as  well  as  the  wet 
waste  of  dwellings  and  manufactories. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  public  knows  that  such 
sewage  is  poison,  and  not  to  be  retained  in  the  neighborhood  of 

*  See  the  Act,  page  8. 
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dwellings  or  workshops  without  great  danger  of  breeding  what 
are  well  termed  filth-diseases,  if  taken  into  the  hanian  body 
through  the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  in  the  air  we  breathe  or  in 
the  water  we  drink. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  issued  tiie  following  circular,  whidi  was  sent 
to  each  medical  correspondent  of  the  Board : — 

COlfMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
8t4tb  Boabd  or  Hbaltbu 

To  ih$  Medical  CorrupondmU  of  the  Board  m . 

Dear  Sib  : — By  a  recent  Act  of  the  l^slatare,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  is  required  to  inyestigate  the  question  of  the  use  of 
running  streams  as  sewers,  etc.,  etc.  The  Board  desire  to  make  as 
complete  a  report  as  possible,  and  one  which  will  be  yaluable  for 
ftiture  reference,  embracing  articles  by  Dr.  F.  Winsor,  on  the  '*  Sani- 
tary Aspect  of  the  Question  " ;  by  James  P.  Kirkwood,  C.  £•,  on 
^'  Sanitary  Engineering  as  applied  to  our  State  " ;  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary, on  '^  Methods,  etc.,  in  use  in  Europe." 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  cor- 
respondents will  be  kind  enough  to  send  f\ill  and  early  answers  to 
our  circulars. 

I.    Has  your  town  (or  city)  introduced  water ;  and,  if  so,  fiom 
what  source  and  with  what  effect,  if  any,  on  the  health  of 
the  community  ? 
n.     (a)  Have  you  any  system  of  sewers  ? 
(6)  If  so,  is  it  satisfactory  ? 

(c)  Where  is  the  sewage  discharged,  and  with  what  result  to 
the  health  of  the  communitv  ? 
m.     If  no  system  of  sewers,  how  is  the  sewage  of  families  and 
of  manufactories  disposed  of  ? 

(a)  About  what  proportion  runs  on  to  the  surface? 

(b)  About  what  proportion  runs  into  sink  holes? 

(c)  About  what  proportion  runs  into  cesspools  ? 

(d)  About  what  proportion  runs  under  privies? 

(e)  About  what  proportion  runs  into  ponds,  brooks  or 

rivers  ? 
IV.    Is  such  sewage  often  or  strongly  offensive  ? 
V.    Are  wells  or  other  sources  of  water-supply  exposed  to  con- 
tamination from  it? 
VI.    Have  you  any  experience  of  disease  or  serious  discomfort 
resulting  from  sewage? 


XI. 


If  any  vrater-coiirsca  or  ponds  ore  used  to  receive  sewage 
from  manufactories  or  other   sources  in  your  town  (or 
city),  wilt  you  please  give  some  account  of  them? 
(n)     As  to  pollution  of  drinking  water. 
(b)     As  to  pollution  of  tlie  fltnios|jliere.  either  hy  emans- 
lions  from  the  contiiminnl«<l  water,  or  from  flats, 
docks,  banks  of  streams,  etc. 
(i;)     As    to    tlie  effect   of  eonverting  small    streams   into 

covered  sewers. 
((f)     Any  other  facts  that  may  occur  to  you. 
Have  yon  in  your  town  (or  city),  damp  or  wet  cellars? 
(tj     If  so,  hare  you  noticed  any  apparent  effect  on  tlie 

occupants  of  the  houses? 
Do  you  know  of  an}-  case  where  the  sewage  of  one  town 
pollutes  the  air  or  the  water  of  another?    If  so,  please 
state  circumstances. 
Please  suggest  such  improvements  in  the  matter  of  sewerage 
as  you  consider  importaot  in  your  town,  either  as  to 
mannfactories  or  otherwise. 
Can  you  send  water  for  analysis,  if  desired? 


I>r.  F.  Winsor,  of  Winchester,  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Boani  to  conduct  this  part  of  the  invcstigatton :  and  all  replies 
should  be  addressed  to  him  by  the  first  of  August,  or  sooner,  if 
INMsible. 

In  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 


E  Hofse.  Jan 


Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  F.  Folsou,  Secretary. 


Answers  were  received  from  188  cities  nnd  towns. 

The  same  circular  was  sent  to   the  city  engineers  of  our 

'*rgest  ten  cities,  with  the  requo-st  that  they  wonid  furnish 

I   •nswera  to  questions  I,   II.   III.   IV,   V,   VII,   IX  and  X. 

1  *heir  answers  supply  much  vatiialilo  infornintiun  iu  iidclition  to 

;  received  from   the  medicul  correspondents.     There  are 

I  tbe   Commonwealth  322  towns  and   19  cities,  comprieing 

kipopulation    of  l,fi5:,652.     All  the  cities,  nnd  169  towns, 

■nished  replies.     Their  population  amounts  to  l.-SSSjlSfi, 

licb  is  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole.*     A  list  of  these 

,  with  their  respective  populations,  follows: — 

I  rao»t  of  ihcm  quite 
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Abington, 

8,241 

Enfield, 

.  i,q« 

Amesbaryi      • 

.    6,987 

Everett, 

.    8,651 

Amherst, 

.    8,987 

Fairfaaven, 

.    2,768 

Andover, 

.    6,097 

Fall  River,     . 

.  45,840 

Arlington, 

.    8,906 

Falmonth, 

.    8,2U 

Ashbumham,  •        •  .      , 

,    2,141 

Fitohburg, 

.  12,281 

Ashby,            •        . 

962 

Florida, 

.       571 

Ashfield, 

.     1,190 

Fozborongh,  • 

.    8,168 

Athol,             ... 

.    4,184 

Gardner, 

.    8,780 

Attleborongh, 

.    9,224 

Gloucester,     • 

.  16,754 

Barnstable,    '. 

.    4,802 

Goshen, 

849 

Barre, 

.    2,460 

Gosnold, 

.       116 

Belehertown,  . 

.     2,815 

Grafton, 

•    4,448 

Belmont, 

.     1,987 

Granby^ 

818 

Berkley, 

781 

Great  Barrington,  . 

.    4,885 

Berlin,-  '        .        .        , 

987 

Greenwich,     . 

•       606 

Beverly,          .        .     •  , 

.     7,268 

Groveland,     • 

.    S,084 

Blackstone,     • 

.    4,640 

Hadley, 

.    2,185 

Blandford, 

.       964 

Hardwick, 

•    1,998 

Boston, 

841,919 

Harvard,        • 

•    1,804 

Braintree, 

.    4,156 

Harwich, 

.    8,855 

Brewster,        .        . 

.     1,219 

Hatfield, 

.     1,500 

Bridgewater,  . 

.    3,969 

Haverhill, 

.  14,628 

Briinfleld, 

.     1,201 

Heath, 

.       545 

Brockton, 

.  10,578 

Ilingham, 

.     4,654 

Brookfield,      . 

.     2,660 

Holden, 

.     2,180 

Brookline, 

.    6,675 

Holyoke. 

.  15,260 

Cambridge,     . 

.  47,838 

Hopkinton, 

.     4,503 

Canton, 

.    4,192 

Hudson, 

.     3,493 

Chatham, 

.     2,274 

Huntington,    • 

.     1,095 

Chelsea, 

.  20,695 

Hyde  Park,     . 

.     6,316 

Chester, 

.     1,396 

Il)8wich, 

.     3,674 

Chicopee,        •        .        , 

.  10,331 

Kingston, 

.     1,569 

Clinton, 

.     6,781 

Lancaster, 

.     1,957 

Colrain, 

.     1,699 

Lawrence, 

.  34,907 

Concord, 

.     2,676 

Leicester, 

.     2.770 

Danvers, 

.     6,024 

Leominster,    . 

.     5,201 

Dennis, 

.     3,369 

Leverett, 

831 

Dover, 

650 

Lexington, 

.     2,555 

Dudley, 

.     2,653 

Littleton, 

950 

East  Bridgewater,  . 

.     2,808 

Lowell, 

.  49,677 

Eastham, 

639 

Ludlow, 

.     1 ,222 

Easthampton, 

,     3,964 

Lunenburg,     . 

.     1,158 

Easton, 

.     3,898 

Lynn, 

.  82,600 
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Maiden,  . 

Mansfield, 

Blarblehead,   . 

Mattapoisett, 

Medford, 

Bledway, 

Middleborongh, 

Bliddlefield,     . 

Mil  ford, 

Millbury, 

Monson, 

Montagae, 

Monterey, 

Montgomery,  . 

Mount  Washington 

Nabant, 

Nantucket, 

Natick, 

Needham, 

New  Bedford, 

New  Braintree, 

Newbur}*port, 

New  Salem,    . 

Newton, 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

North  Andover, 

Norlhborough, 

Northbridge, 

North  Reading, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Otis, 

Oxford, 

Palmer, 

Peab<Klv, 

Pembroke, 

Pepi>erell, 

Piltsfield, 

Plaindeld, 

Plymouth, 

Qiiincy, 

Raiid«)lph, 

Ray  n  ham. 


10,843 
2,656 
7,677 
1,361 
6,627 
4,242 
5,023 

603 
9,818 
4,529 
3,733 
3,380 

703 

304 

177 

766 

3,201 

7,419 

4,548 

25,876 

603 
13,323 

923 

16,105 

15,760 

11,108 

2,981 

1,31)8 

4,030 

979 
2,497 
1,373 

855 
2,938 
4,572 

860 

1,399 

1,924 

12,267 

481 
6,370 
9,155 
4,061 
1,687 


Reading, 

Revere, 

Richmond, 

Rockport, 

Rowe, 

Rutland, 

Salem, 

Sandwich, 

Shefl9eld, 

Shelbume, 

Sherborn, 

Shirley, 

Shrewsbury, 

Shutesbury, 

Somerset, 

Somerville, 

South  Hadley, 

South  Scituate, 

Springfield, 

Stockbridge, 

Stoneham, 

Stoughton, 

Sudbury, 

Sutton, 

Swampscott, 

Taunton, 

Tewksbury, 

Tisbury, 

Topsfield, 

Tyringham, 

Upton, 

Uxbridge, 

Wakefield, 

Walpole, 

Waltham, 

Ware, 

Warren, 

Watertown, 

Webster, 

Westborough, 

West  Brookfield, 

Westfield, 

Westhampton, 

West  Newbury, 


3,186 
1,603 
1,141 
4,490 
661 
1,030 

25,955 
8,417 
2,233 
1,590 
999 
1,352. 
1,524' 
558 
1,940 

21,868 
3,370 
1,818 

31,053 
2,089 
4,984 
4,842 
1,177 
3,051 
2,128 

20,429 
1,997 
1,525 
1,221 
517 
2,125 
3,029 
5,349 
2,290 
9.945 
4,142 
3,2(;0 
5,099 
5,059 
5,140 
1,903 
8,429 
55f 
2,021 
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West  Springfield,    . 

.    3,739 

Winchester,    . 

.    3,099 

West  Stockbridge,  . 

.     1,981 

Winthrop, 

.       663 

Wej'mouth,     • 

.     9,819 

Woburn, 

.    9,568 

Wilbraham,    . 

.     2,576 

Worcester, 

.  49,265 

Williamsburg, 

.     2,029 

Worthington,  . 

.       818 

Wilmington,  . 

879 

Wrentham, 

•     2,395 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  towns  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  circulars. 

Fifty-one  of  these  have  less  than  1,000  inhabitants;  63 
have  between  1,000  and  2,000  inhabitants;  21  have  between 
2,000  and  3,000  inhabitants;  9  have  between  3,000  and 
4,000  inhabitants;  4  have  between  4,000  and  5,000  inhabi- 
tants; 4  have  between  5,000  and  6,000  inhabitants;  1  has 
between  8,000  and  9,000  inhabitants. 

Excrement  Removal. 

Of  all  forms  of  filth  the  most  dapgcrous,  as  well  as  the 
most  oflTensive  and  most  common,  is  fecal  excrement.  Cast 
off  by  the  human  economy  as  not  only  incapable  of  furnish- 
ing any  support,  but  utterly  unfit  to  be  longer  retained  in  con- 
tact with  the  living  body,  it  is  nevertheless  stored  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  most  dwellings  and  of  very  many  wells 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  lies  beneath  privies,  or  in 
the  cesspools  which  receive  the  wash  from  water-closets,  dis- 
solving and  oozing  more  or  less  rapidly  into  the  surrounding 
soil,  from  which  it  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  some  neigh- 
boring wdll,  sometimes  rises  in  gaseous  form  to  poison  the 
air,  sometimes  lies  stored  and  lurking  to  infect  any  dwelling 
whose  cellar  may  be  dug  into  its  ambush-ground  with  ''mys- 
terious "  unwholesomcness.  If  any  portion  of  that  which 
finds  its  way  into  drinking  water  came  from  a  person  suflFering 
with  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  or  with  certain  forms 
of  intestinal  worms,  it  sows  the  specific  seeds  of  those  diseases 
in  many  new  victims  till  they  multiply  themselves  manifold. 
.Investigations  carried  to  the  point  of  demonstration  in  En^"- 
land  have  shown  that  several  severe  and  extensive  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  have  originated  in  milk  brought  from  many 
miles  away  in  the  country  and  infected  with  water,  into  which 
a  most  minute  amount  of  typhoid  excreta  had  been   washed 
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from  an  adjacent  and  neglected  privy.  There  is  no  means 
known  of  purifying  excrement  on  a  large  scale  except  by  the 
roots  of  growing  vegetation,  and  it  does  not  become  us  to  be 
positive  that  even  this  method  can  be  depended  on  to  disin- 
fect that  which  carries  the  specific  poison  of  cholera  or  of 
certain  parasites. 

The  only  proper  way  to  deal  with  excrement  is  to  carry  it 
as  fast  and  as  far  away  from  human  dwellings  as  possible; 
and  without  doubt  the  best  way  to  effect  this  is  by  a  complete 
system  of  water-carriage.  But  such  a  system  must  be 
thorough,  or  it  will  expose  us  to  dangers  in  our  very  sleep- 
ing-rooms. The  subtle  and,  to  most  persons,  tlie  unsuspected 
ways  in  which  these  dangers  arise,  as  well  as  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  avoided,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  another 
part  of  the  present  volume,  and  therefore  do  not  require 
notice  here. 

But  the  great  majority  of  dwellings  cannot  be  furnished 
with  water-closets,  and  must  depend  upon  some  form  of 
privy.  It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  the  greatest  sanitary 
importance  what  form  is  to  be  preferred.  The  things  to  be 
sought  are : 

(a.)     Ease  and  inoffensivcness  in  removing  the  excrement. 

(&.)  Security  against  its  being  absorbed  by  the  material 
of  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  temporarily  retained  or  by  the 
adjacent  soil. 

(c. )     Security  against  offence. 

(d.)     Economy. 

In  the  second  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  England,  1874,  is  a  paper  by  J.  Netton  Radcliffe  on 
various  ways  of  excrement-removal  in  use  in  Great  Britain, 
which  supplies  a  deal  of  valuable  practical  information,  and 
from  which  several  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  bor- 
rowed. In  all  of  them  it  will  be  observed  that  the  recepta- 
cles are  small,  made  of  impervious  material,  easily  emptied  or 
removed,  and  cheap.  It  is  the  practice  to  add  to  their  con- 
tents the  family  coal-ashes,  either  at  every  time  of  using  or 
at  short  intervals.  The  largest  is  emptied  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  the  smallest  once  a  day.  No  "slops"  from  chamber  or 
kitchen  are  allowed  to  be  thrown  in.  By  the  adoption  of 
some  one  of  these  methods  several  large  towns  and  cities  in 
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Hull  P«tt«rn  (Meltoii). 
Bcale,  4  feet  to  mn  ineh. 


England  and  Scotland  have  rid  themaelvea  of  moat  daiigeroiN 
and  disgusting  nuiaanoes  in  their  moat  denaelj  aetUed  paitSi 
substituting  for  them  an  arrangement  at  once  -more,  decent, 
cleanly,  convenient  and  economical. 

The  privy  used  in  Hull,  here  ahown,  ii  * 
the  simplest  of  all,  and  occupies  the  lent 
space.  The  floor  of  the  receptacle  is  o£ 
impervious  material.  Aahea  and  the  diy 
refuse  of  the  house  are  thrown  down  tlM 
seat,  making  with  the  excrement  a  diy, 
inoffensive  mass,  which  is  removed  once  • 
week  with  a  spade,  by  removing  the- **  mova- 
ble board.** 

The  Boehdale  **  pail-closet  *  ^^pt^m  has 
been  in  use  since  1868,  and  was  thor- 
oughly inspected   and   approved  by  Mr. 
Badcliffe    in    1869.     In    1874   he    again 
inspected  it,  and  gave  it  his  unqualified 
approval.     It  consists  of  a  closet  (out  of 
doors)  of  strong  and  simple  construction,  beneath  the  seat  of 
which  is  placed  a  ''pail "  made  from  half  a  kerosene  barrel, 
capable  of  holding  one  hundred  pounds;    but  in  fact  the 
average  weight  of  its   contents   after  a  week's  use   by  an 
ordinary  family  proved  to  be   forty-one  pounds.     This  is 
removed  weekly,  and  an  empty  and  disinfected  "pail"  is  sub- 
stituted.    In  the  ease  of  very  large  families,  or  of  workshops, 
the  removal  is  made  twice  or  thrice  a  week.     At  the  time  of 
removal,  a  tightly*  fitting  metal  lid  is  placed  upon  the  pail. 
"The  process  of  removal  is  quite  inoffensive,"  and  is  «y«- 
te'inatically  performed.     The  population  of  Rochdale  in  1871 
was  67,754;  inhabited  houses,  13,938;  of  which  2,944  were 
fitted  with  ''pail-closets,"  used  by  11,770  persons.     In  1874 
the  number  of  houses  so  fitted  was  7,287,  used  by  43,500 
persons,  when  Mr.  Radcliffe  reported  essentially  as  follows  :— 
That  the  system  of  removal  had  been  thoroughly  approved 
by  all  who  had  had  experience  of  it ;  and  that  it  had  not  failed 
under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  having  proved* equally 
e£Bcacious  in  the  highly  rented  house  with  its  own  closet,  i*^ 
the  lodging  house  where  great  numbers  were  accommodata<^« 
and  in  the  factory  and  workshop. 


Rochdale   Corporation 
Paiiem  Faii  closet. 

w/  excrement  pail. 

Aaah  tuJb. 

O.  jeait3cnvT[Taiaed) 

D  iron  collar  he/cnr aeai .reaching a^jyTtOyiido 

jxdl  wTien.  com  is  donm.. 
F.  hir^ed  uptight  of  ■real 
G  f^iOvadmiiiin^ftonLOviside  ioexcremeat  pail . 


MANCHESTER  CORPORATION. 

DRY   ASH     CLOSET.- SECTION  . 


frometsA.and.direathelaaer 
tntff  the  excrvmenc  _paiL 
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The  systern  inclndes  remofMl  of  'dry  dirt."  too.  Tbi8>is 
led,  and  the  Sue  zsh  'n  usm]  in  Ibv  proreu  of  manure  tnuv- 

tiire;  trenches  ttm  nuulu  in  it,  and   liie  coiilenU  of  the 
:renic-ot-p»il6  dumi>ed  iberc ;  more  fine  ash  is  pUc«l  alwTc, 

a  quantity  uf  eul|>huriit  atid  added  to  hasten  ilryiug.     In 

we«ks  tb«  nui&i  is  |>u1rcrulfut  nod  inodomus. 

1  the  Sni^hed  munure  tht^re  :ire  eighty  parts  of  excre- 
to  tbirty-livfl  ]tarU  i>f  fine  coal-asb ;  twenty-fire  pounds 
Ittbtiric  neid  are  added  to  each  ton. 

ndcr  the  old  niiddcn   (pHvip-)  syetccD,  in  Bodidale,  the 
to8t  of  the  removal  uf  the  excrement  of  one  IbouEand  per- 
sona f(ir  one  year  was  £71.     Under  the  "pful-eloset"  syjitnn, 
t  vena  £19;  the  resulting  manure  Belling  ftH-  lliree-fourtfaa 
the  cost  of  collei-ting  and  preparing  it.     The  cost  of  a 
■il "  complete,  was  4f.  9d. 

As  to  the  working  of  the  pHil-pystero.  The  mnvnbleness  of 
!  ]Miils  is  their  great  reeommenJation — the  facility  which  the 
Item  ^ives  for  frequent,  thorough  removal,  i>eing  eoormous. 
Jii  this  connection,  it  is  iiiipo:i9il)lo  not  to  be  struck  nith  tho 
vanlR'ic  that  a  pail-system  bus  in  relation  to  diseased  excre- 
Bnt.  Tlte  facility  and  llioniughneas  with  which  any  required 
emital  disinfection  cah  Ite  done,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
cremeiil  itself  can  be  wholly  got  rid  of,  leaving  nojie  of  its 
[iducta  behind — nothing  soaking  into  the  ground,  or  hang- 
j  about  midden-pita  or  sewers,  obviously  suggest  most 
porlnnt  powers  possessed  by  this  system  for  preventing  the 
rend  of  excremenlitl  diseases. 

In  Mnncheater  the  use  of  dry  coal-ash  as  a  deodnrizer  is 
ubined  wilh  a  "pjiil-closct"  system  much  like  thiit  of  Roch- 
Jes.  Tho  rcceptncle  for  exiroment  is  of  giilvanized  iron, 
IMntiicheshigh.oighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  capacity 
ten  gallons.  These  are  removed  weekly  for  most  faaiiUes, 
ice  or  thrice  a  week  fur  very  largo  ones,  fiirtnightly  for  very 
inll  and  neat  ones,  This  system  hud  not  i)cen  in  operation 
o  years  when  inspected  by  .Mr.  liadcIiBV.  but  it  received  hie 
proval.  thoiigb  not  quite  so  unreservedly  as  that  of  Rocb~ 
lo.  The  addition  of  dry  coiil-ash  is  an  improvement,  but 
B  metal  pail  is  inferior  to  the  strong  wooden  one  made  from 
9  kerrtsene  burrel ;  and  the  siuking  uf  tho  pit,  in  which  tlie 
oncbcster  pail  stands,  below  tho  surface  of  the  ground,  ia 
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olijectionable,  as  it  mukea  removal  more  difficult.     At 
time  of  iiispe<:tioii  the  syHteiii  hail  been  ajiplied  to  6,000 
the  G7,0U0   houses  in  Maiuhester,  lunl  was  being  exteuded] 
at  the  rtite  of  5,000  houses  nimuully.     As  at  Rochdale,  the^ 
removed  excremeiit  was  corapoRted  into  a  marketitblo  manure. 

In  all  the  pail-syatems,  some  form  of  urinc-couductor  ia 
used. 

There  would  seem  to  he  every  reason  why  the  law  should 
require  all  factories,  tenements  and  boarding-housos,  not 
furniiihcd  with  a  satisfactory  system  of  water-closets,  to  adopt 
some  moditication  of  this  plan.  At  present  many  factories, 
whose  opcnitivus  aru  numbered  by  scores  and  hundreds,  bare' 
privies  overhanging  the  streams  which  furnish  power.  ThU; 
is  teater-carriage  indeed  1  carrying,  in  many  cases,  the  nio^ 
dangerous  and  disgusting  form  of  pollution  to  spoil  the  stream- 
below. 

The  figure  on  page  185  shows  a  slight  variation  on  one  of 
the  foregoing,  which  is  occasionally  seeu  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  seems  on  the  whole  prefemble  to  any  which  th4 
writer  has  seen.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  family,  unpri 
Tided  wilb  a  water-closet,  should  not  at  once  substitute  one 
of  the  preceding  apparatuses  for  its  present  jirivy.  Such  a 
change  involves  but  little  expense  or  trouble,  and  it  would 
put  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  fecal  excrement  on  a  footinj^ 
altogetiicr  Batisfuctory,  whether  from  a  sanitary  or  a  social 
point  of  view. 

Every  one  admits  that  the  methods  now  iu  almost  universal 
use  are  anything  but  satisfactory;  that  most  of  them  are 
offensive,  often  disgusting.  The  diagrams  here  shown  illus- 
trate some  forms  very  common  in  country  towns,  and  the 
mauucr  in  which  they  lead  to  the  pollulion  of  the  surrounding^ 
ground  uud  of  any  well  near  them. 

It  may  lie  said  that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  those  shown 
ou  the  opposite  page,  one  much  in  use  iu  the  small  coun- 
try towns,  involves  the  minimum  of  annoyance  and  risk,  sinco 
whatever  fecal  accumulation  occurs  is  all  on  the  surface,  aud 
is  iu  such  fi'eo  communication  with  the  outer  uir  as  to  be> 
rapidly  dried  and  disinfected.  But  at  the  Iwst  it  pollutes  the 
soil  beneath  more  than  is  sui^pected.  It  is  not  cleurod  out. 
one-tenth  as  often  as  is  needed,  and  it  exposes  those  who  use 
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t  to  the  inclemencies  nflhe  weather  to  a  diingerous  extent; 
lliile  for  QVevy  form  of  privy  which  hiis  any  pit-receptacle — 
Idih  r  hole  in  the  ground  to  a  vault  hrlcked  and  couieiited — 
e  siiiiitnriiin  cun  have  nolliiiig  Uut  reprolmliun.  Those  that 
isk.  as  most  do,  pollute  the  ground ;  those  tliat  are  tiylit. 
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^^Bison  the  uir.  Tho  more  they  hold,  the  worse  tliey  are, 
^^fecaiise  the  older  such  undiluted  wet  filth  is,  the  more  dauger- 
j^^psiy  poisonous  is  it. 

}        li  in  amazing  how  blindly  and  recltlessly  this  privy-poi- 

goaing  of  the  ground  is  persisted  in   in  many  places.     The 

,   •tningeiit  instance  within  the  writer's   knowledge  is  found  ia 

nee  Kivers,  Canada  East,  a  town  of  ahout  G.OOO  inhahilants. 

bero,  with  every  natural  facility  for  drainage  and  sewerage. 
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it  has  for  two  hundred  yean  been*  the  praetioo  to  IMM  fti 
privy  from  one  part  of  the  honse-lot  to  another,  as  the  gnml 
beneath  its  last  resting-place  became  nnendarably  offenne. 
Of  c(mrse  typhoid  fever  is  endemic,  damieSed  in  that  town; 
and  medical  skill  struggles  vainly  with  nastineaa,  as  it  ant 
in  every  growing  town  which  will  not  abandon  the  prBseat 
privy  system. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  metiiods  here  reoommeoded 
are»  as  it  were,  primitive  forms  of  the  eartb-cloaet.  But  they 
have  the  advantage  over  it,  not  only  in  original  ohQapness, 
but  in  simplicity,  and  in  not  claiming  to  be  suited  for  naa 
within  the  house  walls.  It  is  the  general  verdict  of  those 
who  have  watched  the  eorth-closot*  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  make  good  its  claims,  that  it  is  never  a  suooesa  unleBS 
where  managed  with  exceptional  intelligence  and  vigilance ;  i 
qualification  which  makes  it  unavailable  for  the  community  at 
large.  How  satis&ctory  it  may  prove,  under  proper  ooncB- 
tions,  is  admirably  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  let- 
ters from  Dr.  R.  S.  Steuart,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane  : — 

"In  1852,  our  site  was  purcbascd,  thirty-six" acres.  It  is  five 
hundred  feet  aboTe  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  and  the 
land  falls  gradually  to  the  water,  six  miles  distant.  Our  building 
fronts  to  the  east ;  the  wings  extend  north  and  south  225  feet  each. 
The  drainage  on  either  side  follows  a  natural  ravine.  Beyond  the 
ravine  on  the  north  side  is  a  fine  stream  made  by  the  convergence  of 
thirteen  good  springs ;  this  stream  flows  over  a  granite  bed,  and 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  forced  to  the  top  of  our 
centre  and  wings  into  large  tanks,  holding  fifty  thousand  gallons  of 
water.  This  supply  was  freely  used  for  bathing  and  for  wate^ 
closets,  all  constructed  in  the  best  manner  and  acting  perfectly.  I 
must  now  statj^  that  the  extensive  area  of  land  between  our  institu- 
tion and  tide-water  was  almost  uninhabited  when  our  site  was  pur- 
chased in  1852. 

"  Many  causes  dela3'ed  the  completion  of  our  hospital  till  1872, 
and,  during  the  twenty  3*ears'  interval,  many  fine  villas  were  erected 
with  the  modern  improvements  for  raising  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  and  f^om  the  owners  of  these  we  received  in  1873  notice  of 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  streamlets  supplying  them  had  become 
polluted  by  the  drainage  from  our  cesspools.  Many  expedientB 
were  tried  to  remedy  this,  but  all  failed ;  we  acknowledged  the  fact, 
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ftiul  ugreeil  to  pay  damagoa  according  to  circumstances,  amonatiDg 
to  $3,000. 

*'  Wo  then,  to  avoid  all  fiiture  complniats,  determined  to  adopt  the 
earth  or  rather  ash  closets.  Tlieac  bare*  been  in  operation  eight 
tnonths,  and  so  far  we  hear  no  more  complaints  from  our  neighbors, 
Car  or  near.  We  have  organized  a  system  by  which  the  hods  or 
bucliets  are  romovcd  tnrtce  or  thrice  a  da}',  and  carried  1«  a  con 
venieut  depot,  where  a  compost  is  formed  on  our  own  grounds,  pro 
ducitig  Tery  little  liad  odor  on  the  spot,  and  none  at  all  at  a  dis 
tanoe  of  titty  feet;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  witnesa  the 
good  fertilizing  ctTiicts  of  this  compost  on  our  fields  and  g.irdens. 

"  Yon  also  ask  about  the  drainage  of  the  water  from  the  bath- 
tubs and  (Vora  the  kilchona.  We  have  fouud  that  the  water  now 
dischai^ed  beyond  our  pipes  does  not  indicate  any  signs  of  pollu- 
tion, and  is  regarded  to  be  as  pure  and  avnitable  as  the  water  from 
other  Btreama  in  this  section  of  the  county." 

In  reply  to  further  qucslioDs,  Dr.  Steuart  wrote  as  fol- 
lowH : — 

"  Decembeu  i,  1875. 

"  My  first  plan  was  to  have  a  large  cesspool  or  well  on  each  side 
of  the  hospital,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
Into  these  the  drain-pipes,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  flowed,  taking 
all  the  flow  tVom  the  houae.  I  had  presumed  that  the  sinking  of 
the  contents  into  the  earth  wonld  preclude  all  overflow.  In  this  I 
was  disap]>ointed  ;  the  nature  of  the  strutificattou  below,  in  a  few 
months,  caused  the  accnmulation  to  run  out  over  our  own  grounds, 
and  pass  onwards.  I  then  made  other  wells,  three  hundred  yanU 
off,  to  receive  this  flow,  and,  beyond  tlieae,  filters  were  made  of  sand, 
gravel  and  charcoal.  These  aecr»nd  wells  also  overfloweil ;  and 
altbongh  the  Uuid  that  passed  olf  through  the  fitter  was  clear  and 
apparently  innocent  of  all  offensive  matter,  yet  the  smell  was  so 
offensive  to  our  near  neighlwrs  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  abate  this 
nuisance.  These  several  ex|>crimeikts  cost  a  great  deal.  To  end 
the  matter,  the  ush-closets  were  adopted. 

The  buckets  are  removed,  morning  and  evening,  snd  in  some 
|>1ao«B  three  times  a  day.  They  are  carried  by  piivate  slalrcases, 
down  to  the  basement,  thence  along  those  lower  regions  to  an  exit 
at  the  north  wing,  where  they  are  emptied  into  a  cart,  constructed 
e  old-fashioned  night-carts  ore;  <]itite  close,  no  leaking.  The 
«  dump  their  contents  at  a  convenient  depot ;  stable-manure  and 
e  gipsum  are  added,  so  as  to  deaden  the  smell,  and  to  improve 
It  was  the  ovrfioio  our  neighbors  complained  of. 
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Then*  if  it  be  a  porous  soil,  the  ooze  from  the  oeespool  moit 
carry  its  filth  fai-ther  and  farther  from  the  centre  of  polIotiiNU 
If  it  be  a  retentive  soil,  it  becomes  ** puddled,"  so  as  to  maks 
the  ce8S{K>ol  tight,  in  which  case  it  soon  overflows  and  fonset 
the  owner  to  make  some  attempt  at  sanitary  refbrm.    Kot  00 
in  the  case  of  the  cesspool  which  continues  to  let  its  oontents 
leach  away.     Every  heavy  rain,  every  spring  thaw,  washes 
a  portion  of  the  filth  out  of  its  bed  in  the  soil  into  the  nearsit 
well.    For  every  well  is  the  drain  for  the  moisture  of  a  d^ 
cumjacent  region,  which,  at  its  minimum,  corresponds  ton 
inverted  cone,  with  its  apex  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and 
with  a  base  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  least  .as  broad  tf 
the  well  is  deep.     This  is  shown  by  the  diagram. 

But  most  wells  drain  a  much  larger  region,  and  if  suQk  is 
an  impervious,  inclined  stratum  or  on  a  slope,  they  mtjT 
drain  localities  many  rods  distant.     One  has  only  to  consider 
the  case  of  a  densely  peopled  hillside  to  realize  the  inevitable 
pollution  of  wells  from  leaking  cesspools  or  drains  fieirther  a{7 
the  slope. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Child,  officer  of  health  for  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Oxfordshire,  England,  contains  a  striking  instance  ol 
fouling  of  wells  from  a  source  above  their  level,  which  ha* 
been  quoted  by  the  "  Medical  Comniission  upon  the  Sanitary' 
Qualities  of  the  Sudbury,  Mystic,  Shawshine  and  Charles 
River  Waters,"  in  their  report.*  It  is  reproduced  here  as 
forcibly  lllusti::ating  the  danger  in  question  :— 

'^  In  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  a  barrel  or 
petroleum  or  benzoline,  which  had  been  buried  in  an  orchard,  & 
circuit  of  wells  sixty  feet  below  and  250  or  300  yards  distant  became 
so  affected  that  the  occupiers  of  fifteen  houses,  containing  eighty- 
two  inhabitants,  were  for  ten  days  unable  to  use  the  water  for  drink- 
ing or  cooking.  The  cattle  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  moreover, 
refused  to  drink  at  the  spring  wliere  thej  were  accustomed  to  drink- 
Had  this  soakage  been  sewage  instead  of  petroleum,  who  can  doubt: 
that  the  result  might  have  been  wholesale  water-poisoning  and  BtB. 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever?" 

Now,  it  is  a  very  moderate  statement  to  say  that  nine  0^^ 
of  ten  cesspools,  the  State  over,  do  leak,  and  are  construct^^ 

*  City  Document,  No.  102.    Boston,  1874. 
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expressly  to  leak,  niid  thus  save  the  expense,  Inbor  nntl 
Duisdiice  of  frequent  emptying.  And  it' is  obvious  that  U3 
soon  as  any  town  obtains  an  iibundaut  water-supply  l)y  aque- 
duct, its  sewage  is  iainiensely  increased  (from  six  to  ten  or 
more  times),  so  ns  to  make  the  old  method  of  drainage  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Yet,  how 
many  of  the  towns  which  have  recently  introduced  water  or 
have  begun  water-works,  are  providing  any  adequate  system 
of  drainage  ?  The  "  water  eommitteos,"  or  "  comniissionore," 
do  not  dare  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  town,  becauae  of  the  great 
additional  expense  involved.  They  know  that  the  necessity 
will  Iwcome  apparent  in  a  few  years  after  their  water-supply 
goes  into  operation,  and  must  then  be  met  at  an  outlay  much 
greater  than  would  suffice  if  sewenige-works  went  side  by 
side  with  laying  of  water-pipes. 

In  addition  to  the  expense,  there  must  arise  the  usually 
embarrnaeing  question.  Where  shiill  be  the  outlet  of  the 
Bewerage  systeni,  if  it  is  nuderlaken?  In  the  answering  of 
this  question,  neighboring  towns,  as  well  us  individuals,  must 
be  consulted,  and  vexaliims  and  costly  litigation  may  follow. 
This  problem  of  the  disposal  of  sewage,  in  which  health  and 
oomfort  are  balanced  against  cost,  is  before  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities  to-day,  and  in  the  solution  of  it  the  smaller 
towns  may  be  greatly  helped  by  these  odorless  emptying 
.'machines.  As  was  said  under  the  head  of  excremcnt-re- 
Kioval,  lot  it  be  obligatory  on  every  householder  to  make  hia 
cesspool  as  tight"  as  possible,  and  to  empty  it  by  the  new 
method  alone,  and  the  sanitary  requirements  may  be  met 
without  incurring  a  great  town  debt  and  without  wasting  the 
K^nge.  Meanwhile,  and  also  by  the  adoption,  on  suitable 
lots  of  land,  of  the  plan  of  private  irrigation  by  drain-tile, 
elsewhere  suggested,  valuable  experience  m.iy  be  acquired  to 
assist  in  solving  the  important  question  of  irrigation  on  u 
large  scale. 

WATER-St;PPLT. 

There  are  three  forms  of  water-supply:  wells,  cisterns, 
queducts.     Of-  these,  the  first  has,  of  course,  been  that  in 

•  The  Bt^tinn  of  froet,  the  jarriiiR  of  the  enrlli  frnm  Vftrions  ransnfi,  and 
K'ftnpflrfpctinus  in  v('orkiiian«liip  rvmler  it  imiiowiilile,  t>nKiirnt1y  apuaklDg,  to 
p  otatpaola  pa/ecllg  tight. 
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general  use  in  Maasachasetts,  as  it  mnat  long  oontfarae  to  ba 
in  most  towns  not  closely  built  up.    To  what  fonna  of  pdbh 
tion  it  is  exposed  from  .privies,  **sinkB,'*  oeaapoola,  ataUas, 
etc.,.  has  been  ahown  under  a  previona  head.     Wheoenr 
dwellings  are  within  one  hundred  feet  of  each  otlier,  eren  ob 
^  level  surface,  there  is  danger  that  one  may  pollute  the  othei^ 
well  through  some  one  of  the  above-named  agenoiea.    It  may 
quicken  the  reader's  sense  of  thia  dauger  to  conatmot  a  dia- 
gram of  four  houses,  each  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
other  three,  to  locate  the  privy,  cesspool,  stable,  hen-house 
and  well  of  each  as  these  are  ordinarily  placed,  and  then, 
making  another  diagram,  showing  a  vertical  section  of  one  of 
these  wells,  thirty  feet  deep,  to  study  its  possible  aotion  aa  a 
drain  of  the  neighboring  surface,  especially  in  the  case  of 
dwellings  so  circumstanced  for  many  years.     Such  a  neigh- 
borhood, however,  would  never  be  considered  a  cloae  one. 
How  is  it  with  the  wells  of  houses  whose  walls  touch  each 
other  ?    How  with  those  of  houses  situated  below  numbers  of 
others  on  a  slope  ?  • 

However  free  a  well  maybe  from  danger  of  drainage-pollu- 
tion, it  should  be  examined  yearly  in  the  dry  season,  and 
cleared  of  all  droppings  and  settlings.  Wood  from  curbino" 
or  i)ump,  dirt  from  the  sides,  burrowing  animals,  earthworms, 
slugs,  etc.,  etc.,  are  often  found  rotting  in  the  bottoms  of 
wells.  Of  course  the  cleaning  is  not  thorough  unless  a  man 
descends,  examines  and  remedies  all  defects. 

Cisterns  are  liable  to  the  same  dangers  with  wells",  and 
usually  have  carried  into  them  much  more  fine  dirt  in  suspen- 
sion, washed  away  from  the  roofs  which  form  their  ^  water- 
shed." Even  when  made  with  an  effective  filter-chamber, 
they  should  be  examined  and  cleaned  every  summer — oftener, 
if  their  water  grows  distasteful.  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  strong  smell  of  water  from  cisterns,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished him  for  bathing?  Cisterns  are  also  liable  to  be  cracked 
or  burst  by  pressure  from  within  or  without,  in  consequence 
of  the  soil  around  them  not  affording  support  enough ;  or  by 
pressure  from  beneath,  as  the  subsoil  water  rises^  Being 
thus  rendered  leaky  under  pressure  from  without,  they  are 
occasionally  entered  by  polluted  water  at  times  when  their 
contents  cannot  leak  against  the  external  pressure.     From 
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just  such  a  cause  there  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1874  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  boarding  school  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  a  full  report  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  "Phila- 
delphia Medical  Times**  for  May  29,  1875.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  infecting  agent  in  this  case  was  the  leakage 
into  the  subsoil  from  a  privy-vault  which  had  been  strongly 
aud  carefully  built  only  three  years  before. 

The  ** overflow**  of  cisterns  furnishes  another  channel  of 
possible  contagion,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  capable 
of  admitting  gases  as  well  as  fluids.  It  being  probable  that 
cisterns  will  be  more  and  more  used  as  substitutes  for  wells^ 
where  soil-contamination  is  on  the  increase,  and  before  an 
aqueduct  supply  is  secured,  it  is  important  that  they  should 
be  built  and  maintained  with  intelligent  care,  and  that  their 
owners  should  not  rest  secure  in  the  idea  that  because  they  no 
longer  use  well-water  they  are  in  no  danger  of  drinking  fouled 
water.  Whatever  be  the  source  of  supply,  **  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price,**  the  only  price,  of  safety. 

The  aqueduct,  the  third  source  of  supply,  is  the  method 
which  all  large  towns  must  of  necessity  resort  to,  and  which, 
apart  from  the  question  of  cost,  commends  itself  to  all  com- 
munities by  its  convenience,  its  abundance,  and  its  compara- 
tive purity.  In  our  Commonwealth  it  has  already  been 
adopted  with  more  or  less  completeness  by  forty-six  cities 
and  towns,  comprising  963,721  persons,  or  a  little  over  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population. 

Water-Supply  and  Sewerage. 

In  the  following  five  tables  are  gathered  certain  statistics 
in  regard  to  t\^e  towns  thus  supplied.  It  is  probable  that  it 
is  not  complete  as  regards  all  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State, 
which,  having  partial  aqueduct  supplies,  have  not  replied  to 
the  circular  of  the  Board.  Another  year  will  undoubtedly 
remedy  this  incompleteness,  and  meanwhile  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  some  facts  in  regard  to  all  the  larger  towns.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  towns  are  now  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  a  public  water-supply,  since  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  general  awakening  to  the  importance 
as  well  as  the  convenience  of  it. 

These  tables  furnish,  wjth  as  much   completeness  as  has 

2S  [See  p.  200. 
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been  practicable,  certain  statifltics  with  regmrd  to  eadi  of 
these  towns ;  viz. ,  the  eflTect  of  its  aqufbduct-rapply  on  die 
general  health  of  its  population,  the  wfaola  nunAer  ci  dwdt 
ingSy  the  number  of  dwellings  (sometiniea  of  finnilies)  nsbg 
the  water,  the  population  of  the  town,  the  aouvoe  of  wato^- 
supply  and  date  of  introduction,  the  daily  o^Moity  (in  United 
States  gallons)  of  this  supply,  and,  as  moat  clonly  eonneoted 
with  the  free  use  of  water,  a  few  important  fiusta  ooBoemiag 
the  sewerage  of  the  town }  viz.,  the  length  (in  miles)  of  iti 
sewers,  the  place  of  their  iSnal  discharge  or  outfidl,  and  finsDj 
brief  memoranda  indicating  the  present  State  of  the  aewenge 
question  in  the  town. 

For  the  purpose  oi  facilitating  comparison  between  thsis 
towns,  they  have  been  arranged  in  five  groups,  aoooiding  to 
population,  giving  of  those  with  a  population  of  80,000  and 
upwards,  12 ;  from  10,000  to  20,000,  9 ;  from  5,000  to  10,000, 
10 ;  from  3,000  to  5,000,  9 ;  less  than  8,000,  6. 

In  proportion  as  the  advantages  of  aqueducts  are  ^>preci- 
atcd,  the  importance  of  preserving  our  streania  and  pondi 
from  pollution  will  bo  more  strongly  felt,  inasmuch  as,  witii 
a  single  exception,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  they  afford  the 
only  sources  for  aqueduct-supply.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
people  will  be  aroused  to  a  jealous  care  for  their  preservation 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Twenty  cities  and  towns  now  depend  on  streams,  16  on 
great  ponds,  7  on  springs,  2  towns  on  "gathering-grounds,** 
and  1  town  on  ponds  and  springs. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  all  these  sources  resolve 
theniscrv'es  at  last  into  the  rainfall,  being  so  many  different 
forniB  of  its  reappearance  on  (or  very  near)  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Rivers  are  the  open  drains ;  ponds  the  storage 
reservoirs  ;  springs  smaller  forms  of  the  sarnie,  fed  by  a  minia- 
ture water-shed,  sometimes  hard  by,  sometimes  farther  away, 
and  carried  awhile  by  an  underground  channel,  to  reappear 
as  **  a  spring,**  or  perhaps  to  be  tapped  by  a  well.  River  or 
rill,  lake  or  spring,  on  the  surface  or  subterranean,  they  are 
all  modifications  of  this  same  rainfall,  subject  to  filtration  or 
to  pollution  from  the  strata  over  or  through  which  it  finds  its 
way  to  its  natural  drains  or  reservoirs.  No  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  now  hopes  to  secure  a  water-supply  from 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  has  nerer  been  subjected  to 
possible  pollution  from  orgmnio  matter. 

All  our  water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes 
nmst  be  rainfidl,  which  we  are  to  get  as  pure  as  poauble ;  and 
if  we  are  not  speedilj  and  energetically  on  our  guard,  we  shall 
be  too  late  to  get  it  wholesomely  pure  from  sewage,  the 
moist  refuse  of  ciTiliaed  life.  By  **  gathering-grounds  *  is 
hare  meant  such  feservoirs  of  priauuryminfidl  as  may  be  made 
by  damming  aome  small  valley  suitably  situated  in  rdation  to 
the  community  needing  the  waterniuiqply ;  a  Talley  into  which 
no  stream  enters,  and  where  no  large  pond  has  a  natural 
enstonee.  The  streams  of  our  State  are  well  known.  The 
great  ponds  are  well  treated  of  in  the  Report  of  the  Steto 
Board  of  Health  finr  1878,  where  may  be  fiound  a  listed  them, 
with  the  size  of  each.  It  may  he  well  here  to  repeat  that 
these  ponds  comprise  one  fifly-fourth  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Massachusetts,  and  are  public  property ;  also  that  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  bordered  by  fiums  and  woodlands,  rarely 
by  Tillages.  It  is  probable  that  some  towns,  perhaps  many, 
might  make  a  great  pond,  in  a  place  suiUUe  for  a  «gaUiering. 
ground,"  and  thus  obtain  a  water-supply  with  as  signal  suc- 
cess as  has  been  attained  in  Winchester.* 

As  a  matter  of  course  a  town  in  deciding  upon  water-sup- 
ply becomes  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  perpetual 
purity  for  such  water,  and  can  understand  the  immense  im- 
portance of  controlling  the  water-shed  which  may  supply  it, 
so  as  to  guard  against  sewage-contamination  at  the  source. 
And,  as  the  sewerage  problem  is  certain  to  follow  close  at  the 
heels  of  the  water  question,  it  is  a  pertinent  inquiry,  and  one 
deserving  closer  attention  than  it  seems  to  have  hitherto 
received,  whether  a  danger  may  not  arise  from  the  contiguity 
of  sewers  and  water-mains  of  thin  iron  lined  with  cement. 

From  the  dangers  attendant  on  an  intermittent  aqueSuct 
supply  we  are  fortunately  almost  wholly  free,  every  supply 
reported,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Chicopee,  being  con- 
stant. The  dangers  of  the  intermittent  system  are:  1.  The 
liability  when  a  vacuum  occurs  in  the  pipes  that  sewage  or 
sewage-gas  may  be  sucked  into  the  pipes  (main*  supply  or 
service).     2.  The  deterioration  of  the  supply,  which  under 

*  See  "WinchMler/iii  tiiis  R^^ort. 
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this  system  most  be  drawn  in  adrance  daily  in  erstydwdB^ 
into  some  receptacle,  on  acoonnt  of  heating  and  iM^hit 
decomposition. 

From  the  first-named  eril  serenl  plaoea  in  England  fam 
suffered  severely  in  the  form  of  qpidemioa  of  tyfheiii  fbfv; 
and  several  of  tiiese  liave  been  investigated  in  the  hmmI  thcv- 
ough  manner,  and  the  method,  plaoe  and  tima  cf  9p9dk 
contamination  have  been  demonstrated.  From  tiie  aeraid 
danger  every  one  who  lias  this  kind  of  snpplf  nanafc  aoflSBr,  si 
has  been  the  experience  in  Oiioopee  for  aome  yaaia**  Im 
can  mitigate,  but  pot  remedy  it. 

For  farther  convenience  of  reference,  tiie  towns  with  aque- 
duct supply  which  report  any  existing  system  of  aewen  avB 
classified  as  draining  into  ** salt-water  bays,  etc,"  into  ^'tidil 
streams,''  or  into  **  fresh-water  streams.** 

Outlets  or  Seweb   Ststeiis  or  Towhs  vmmagrnxa  ixr 

Ststbm. 

I. — Into  SaU-waier  BayB^  etc. 

Boston,       •  .  Boston  Harbor,  also  into  Charles  Biver  sad  ote 

tidal  waters. 

Fall  River,  .  .  Mount  Hope  Bay,  partly  into  Fall  Biyer. 

Lynn,  .  .  Lynn  Harbor, 

New  Bedford,  .  New  Bedford  Harbor. 

Plymouth,  .  .  Plymouth  Harbor ;  outlet  bare  at  low  tide. 

Salem,        .  .  Salem  Harbor,  North  River,  Mill  Pond. 

n. — Into  Tidal  Streams. 

Brookline,   .  .  Charles  River,  through  Muddy  Brook,  with  tide-gate. 

Cambridge, .  .  Charles  River  (also  into  Alewife  Brook,  fresh). 

Charlestown,  .  Charles,  Mystic  and  Miller's  rivers. 

Chelsea,       .  .  Mystic  River,  Chelsea  Creek. 

Everett,       •  .  Ditohes  on  salt  marsh,  thence  into  Mystic  River. 

Somerville,  .  .  Charles  River,  Mystic  River. 

ni. — Into  Freeh  Streams. 

Easthampton,  .  Brook,  below  pond. 

Fitchburg,   .  •  Nashua  River. 

Great  Barrington,  Housatonio  River  (about  one-half).    " 

Haverhill,    .  .  Merrimac  and  Little  rivers. 

Holyoke,      .  .  Connecticut  River. 

Lawrence,    .  •  Merrimac,  Spicket  and  Shawshine  rivers. 

Leominster, .  •  Brook,  which  empties  into  Nashua  River. 

•  See  "  Chlcopee,"  in  this  Report. 
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Lowell,          .  .  Merriniac  and  Concord  rivers. 

Peabodj,       .  .  Proi'l«r'B  anil  Goliilhwditu's  brofika, 

FlUafieli),     ,  ,  Uousatonic  River,  West  Brunch. 

Springfield, .  .  ConnecUcut  Hiver. 

Worcester,  ,  .  BlHcksiooe  Kiver,  bj  Mill  Brook. 

Of  the  towns  reporting  no  systems  of  sewerage,  123  dis- 
cborge  one-Ii)tlf  or  more  of  their  sewiige  upon  or  into  the  sur- 
fiice ;  89  discharge  twn-thirils  or  more  in  this  way;  nine 
discharge  the  whole.  There  are  also  14  large  towna  or  cities 
where  much  runs  upon  the  surface,  though  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  sewage  of  the  place.  Lists  of  these  classes  are 
subjoined.  And  following  them  are  lists  of  towns  which 
report  that  "such  sewage  is  often  or  strongly  offensive,"  with 
a  statement  in  each  case  as  to  the  observed  effect  of  such 
emanations  on  health. 


JVi'ne  ToKns  where  the  Whnle  Sewage  r 

una  on  or  into 

Surface. 

Ashfield.                            Ipswich. 

North  Adftins. 

Danrers,                               Munsfield, 

PiHinfiBld. 

GroeDwi*:h.                        New  Braintree. 

SiiUi.n. 

Eighty-nine   Towns  where  more  than    One-half  goes  on   the 
Smface. 


Amesl.ury, 

.  Four- OR  hs. 

Chester,    . 

Nearly  nil. 

Andorer,  . 

.  Nearly  all. 

Colrain,     . 

Neitrly  all. 

A«bbv.      . 

.  Foiir-Bflhs. 

Cnntun,      . 

Five-eighthB. 

AblngtoD.. 

.  Four-fiftha, 

Concord,  . 

73  per  cent. 

Amherst,  . 

Dover, 

Five-eighthi. 

B*ni9Uib!e. 

.  Nearly  all. 

Dudley,     . 

Nearly  all. 

Belchenown, 

.  Five-eighths. 

Dennis,     . 

Two-thirds. 

Berkley,    . 

.  Nearly  all. 

Easthampton, 

Nearly  all. 

Berlin,       . 

.  Three-quarters. 

Eaatham,  . 

Nearly  all. 

Blnndford. 

.  Nine-lenths. 

E.  Bridgowater 

Nearly  all. 

Beverly.    . 

.  Very  large  proper 

Three-quarters. 

tion. 

Fairharen, 

Large  proportioD. 

Bridgewater. 

.  Seven-eighths. 

Fox  borough. 

Nearly  all. 

Brimduld, 

.  Very  liirge  propor- 

Fall River, 

L.irgi'  i>roi>ortioii. 

tion. 

Fiichbnrg. 

Foiir-lifths. 

Barre. 

.  Nearly  all. 

Gt.  Barrington 

Two-ihinls, 

Blv.-k.tto  no. 

.  Six-tenths. 

(irovL-land. 

The  most  of  It. 

BrHimret', , 

.  Seven-tenths. 

Gralton,     . 

Grfaur   piirt   into 

Brewster, . 

.-Fire-eighths. 

cesspools. 
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H«rwlch,  . 
Ilinlh.  . 
Holdt'ti,  . 
Ilanlwiuk, 
Hopkinton, 
H»aioy,  . 
Hudson.    . 

Kingston, . 
Luntiiiburg, 
Lu.11ow,  . 
Llttlotoii,  . 
LeonilnsUr, 
I^singUiD, 


Miilillurield,  . 
Munbiguu, 
Montgomery,    . 
Marhlehi-ad, 
Ul  Wftsbiogtaa, 
Monterey, . 
Milford,    . 
Mi.i.ilrboroiigli, 
Meiiforil,   . 
Nail  ant, 

No.  Beading,     , 


Ornnge,  . 
Oifoni,     . 

Pembroke, 
Ppppert'll, 
Randolph, 


.  Two-thiixia, 

.  Nt-nrly  thn  whole. 

.  More  tluui  hiilf. 

.  Xeikriy  All. 

.  Ntisrly  all. 

.  N!nc-I«nthfl. 

.  Klnutuen-twenty- 

follllll!!. 

.  Nosrly  all. 
.  Niinriy  ill. 
.  blvo-nixlhs, 

.  Large  naii. 
.  Uno-fa        n  t 

into  (HL 

Nine- tan  tbs. 
.  Alargo""-t 
.  The  Inr 

Three.fii(.M,s, 

TLree-ijiiartars. 

Three-quart«rB. 

Four-flfths. 

Tlif  birger  part. 

Sri  per  cent 

Nearly     nil     into 

A  large  part  among 
the  Tarmers. 

Tlirec-i|iiart«rs. 

Two-tliirds       into 
cesspools. 

Four-MhB. 

Tlir*!e-ijuarten, 

Sevon-iiightha. 

Nearly  all. 

TiTO-thlrclB  into 
cesspools. 


Rayoliam,         .  More    tban  tiatf 

.  Sovrn-flighthi 
.  Ne*rly  aU. 
.  lUIf  in  tlie  yiUigt, 
neven-eig^du 
aoioQg  Uit;  Aim- 

.  Nearly  all. 

.  Newly  all  iWfi 
sink-h<ile«. 

,  Ono-Uur^^on^)SlJ^■ 
fnee.  one-UiM 
into  mnk-iinlM 
wlilob  are  thi 
most  offousivt. 

.  Throe-fjiinrlera. 

.  One-hulfouUisiu^ 
face,  oue-tenii 
into  ceBs|x)ol(. 

L  Nearly  all. 

,  Three-qtiartw*' 

.  Nearly  all, 

,  Fivis-eighihs. 

.  Four-fifths. 

.  Throe-quarters. 

,  Nearly  all. 

.  Nearly  all. 

.  Nearly  all. 
Three-qnarters. 
A  small  part  on  to 
surface,  a  hii?" 
part     iulo   cesS- 

Nearly  all. 


Revere, 
Shelbunte, 


Shirley,     . 
Shrewsbury, 


St'>ughton, 

rampecott. 


wkebury, 

lupaSeld, 

rpton, 
Walpole,  , 
Westfiel.l, 
Westhampton,  . 
W.  Brookfield,  , 
W.  Newbury,  . 
W.  Stoekbridge, 
Wilbraham, 


Winthrop, 
Weymouth. 
Yarmouthport, . 


Nearly  all, 


Tivenly-Jive  Towns  where  between  Oiie-quarler  and  One-half 
goet  on  Surfaoe, 


Sdnge  nnntiif  on  « 


.  One-haU: 

1  Huntington, 

.  One-half. 

Brockton, . 

.  One-half. 

Hatfield,   . 

.  One-half: 

Clinton,    . 

.  One-hatf. 

Lancaster, 

.  Oae-hair.     [pools 

Enfield,     . 

.  About  one-half. 

Maiden,    . 

.  One-half  in   oeea- 

» 


Medway,  . 

One-half. 

Nantucket, 

One-half. 

New  Snlnra, 

One-half. 

Orlenns,    . 

One-half. 

Otis..        . 

One-half. 

Quincy,     , 

Olle-hftlf. 

Rockport, . 

Oue-half, 

Soutli  Hadley, 

One-half. 

Slioffielil,  . 
Stone  ham, 
Sftmerect,. 
Wakefield. 


.  One-hair. 
.  One-half. 
.  On^hair. 
.  One-half. 


Westborough,  ,  Oiie-h»lf,      [pools. 

Ware,        .  .  Onc-lialf  into  cea»- 

Web?ler.   .  .  Oiie-lmlf. 

Wiiichesler,  .  Nearly  one-half. 


Fourteen  Large  Towns  or  Ciftet  where  Much  goes  on  Surface, 
though  lees  than  One-quarter. 


Chicopee, 

Lawrence, 

Wat«rlown. 

Gloucester. 

I'eabody. 

Wobiim. 

HxTerhUl. 

Springfield. 

West  Rosbnry 

LowoU. 

Tiiunton. 

Somen-ilb, 

Lyon. 

Worcester. 

Question  IV. — "/s  midt  Sewage  often  or  strongly  offensive  ?" 
Eighty-seven  of  the  one  hundred  ami  eighty-eight  towns 
answer  in  the  affirmntivo..  Twenty-four  report  resulting  dia- 
ease.  Sixty-liTo  report  no  diseaee  in  thiii  connection.  Eight 
report  that  such  Blench"  ia  suspected  of  causing  disease. 
The  diseases  reported  as  resulting  are  typhoid  fever,  cerebro- 
q)iDal  meningitis,  diphtheria,  typhoid  pneumonia,  dysentery, 
diarrhoetd  diseases  in  children,  scurktina.  Several  ohservers 
report  "injury  to  health,"  and  "incrensed  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease," even  where  no  special  diseaacs  are  traced  to  it. 

It  is  ft  matter  of  prolonged  and  common  experience  among 
phyBiciaus  tliat  the  poison  of  several  diseases  is  received  more 
vinilently  and  more  speedily  through  the  lungs  than  through 
the  stomach.  Of  others  we  do  not  positively  know  that  they 
ever  enter  the  system  through  the  stomach,  but  we  have  evi- 
dence that  they  frequently  do  so  through  the  lungs.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  one  would  expect  from  the  unceasing 
flow  into  the  lungs  of  whatever  the  atmosphere  carries,  and 
of  ita  comparatively  direct  access  to  the  blood  within  the 
pulmonary  Testis. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  high  death-rate  of  Boston,  when 

0  and  subsequently,  luuludeii  all  oiuunalionH  uaso- 
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one  obsenres,  on  the  map  of  the  **  Hetropolitui  Dittrioft,*  wUh 
this  paper,  how  the  city  is  •unoanded  with  sewerHmtkti. 
It  18  also  easy  to  understand  how  any  fiuni^  in  the  ooniibj 
may  create  for  itself,  by  means  of  8urfiu)e-fewagi8,  mm  tomL  an  sir 
as  is  inflicted  on  the  unfortunates  who  dweD  eloM  by  the  oii^ 
let  of  a  great  city  sewer.  Many  of  the  "  oorreapondettts  *  from 
country  towns  report  the  habitual  use  of  dry  earth  .mm  an  ab- 
sorbent and  disinfectant  of  surfitoe-sewi^  with  the  eflect  of 
at  once  saving  health  and  manure,  and  they  beer  teetimoBy 
to  the  increase  of  interest  and  knowledge  in  regard  to  ssoi* 
tary  laws  among  their  townsfolk.  On  the  other  hand,  nuuij 
correspondents  report  gross  ignorance  and  indifference  touch- 
ing all  sanitary  matters. 

The  following  lists  speak  for  fhemselres  to  a  conridersUe 
degree,  but  in  studying  them,  as  well  as  the  tables  illustrating 
the  subject  of  polluted  drinking-water  under  tiie  next  heads 
(V.  and  VI.),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  not  that,  of  the  one  hundred  and  seyenty-seTsn 
returns  of  wells  fouled  and  frequent  stendi  from  sorfiLoe-sew- 
age,  eighty-seven  only  were  associated  with  disease,  but  that 
it  was  possible  to  trace  distinctly  the  association  of  sewage 
aud  disease,  as  caiiso  and  effect,  in  that  proportion. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  work  out  the  statistics  further,  be- 
cause the  necessary  data  are  lacking,  and  it  was  not  proposed 
in  this  paper  to  collect  them ;  but  to  avoid  misapprehension, 
we  will  say  that  of  the  above  eighty-seven,  almost  every  one 
represents  several  instances  of  disease,  many  represent  tens, 
some  represent  scores  of  instances.  Moreover,  the  medical 
correspondents  do  for  the  most  part  believe  that  such  connec- 
tion between  tilth  and  disease  exists  in  their  practice  very 
much  more  frequently  than  they  are  able  to  demonstrate. 
There  has  been  a  very  marked  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit 
of  accuracy  among  physicians,  which  renders  them  more  and 
more  on  their  guard  about  speaking  positively  in  relation  to 
the  causation  of  stated  coses  of  disease  which  have  not  been 
specially  investigated.  But  never  was  there  a  time  when 
physicians  were  so  assured  that  many  classes  of  disease  can 
be  prevented  by  right  living,  aud  foremost  among  the  pre- 
ventable diseases  they  class  those  connected  with  filth. 

In  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred  to  papers  in  previ- 
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oua  reports  of  the  Board,*  and  to  the  lists  in  the  present  paper 
of  towns  which  discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  sewage  on 
the  surface ;  also  to  the  tables  of  towns  with  acjueduct-sup- 
ply  in  the  column  headed  *"  Effect  on  Health,''  as  showing  t^e 
decrease  of  typhoid  fever  where  pure  water  is  introduced. 

Twenty-one  towns  report  disease  from  emanations  of  sur- 
face-sewage ;  nine  report  typhoid  as  being  so  caused ;  two 
report  diphtheria ;  one  reports  meningitis ;  one  reports 
cholera;  one  reports  pneumonia;  one  reports  dysentery; 
one  reports  cholera  infantum ;  one  reports  scarlatina. 


Chicopee, 
Charlestown, 


Zdist  of  Twenty-one  Towns  reporting  Stench  from  Surface^ 

Sewage^  and  Resulting  Disease. 

Yery  offensive  stench  from  factory  privies.  Typhoid  and 
meningitis. 

Stench  from  the  various  varieties  of  sewage  discharged 
on  flats,  bare  at  low  tide,  sometimes  creates  nausea 
and  affects  health  unfavorably,  if  not  causing  special 
disease. 

Valley  of  Little  Biver. 

Terrible  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  1874,  when  a  large  and 
long-used  public  cesspool  was  drained  off.  See  Re- 
port State  Board  of  Health,  1875  (Health  of  Towns). 

See  Report  Board  of  Health,  1874  (Health  of  Towns). 

^  Many  and  notable  instances.^^ 

Typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  one  case  of  cholera. 

Typhoid  pneumonia. 

Occasionally  strong  stench,  considered  dangerous. 

Occasionally. 

Seven  cases  typhoid  fever,  with  two  deaths  in  one  family 
fVom  sewage-stench  in  the  cellar. 

Two  cases  typhoid  fever  from  sewage  in  cellar. 

Typhoid  fever  sometimes  traced  to  stench  from  sewage 
on  surface. 

In  some  localities. 

In  some  cases,  typhoid. 

Intolerable  stench  and  resulting  disease. 

Some  sewers  discharge  on  river  bank  with  detriment  to 
health. 


HaveriiiU, 
Holyoke, 


Lowell,   • 

Lynn, 

Lexington, 

Lawrence, 

Maiden,    • 

Monson,    • 

Montague, 

Plymouth, 
Pe^ody, 

Pittsfield, 
Quincy,  . 
Salem,  • 
Springfield, 


So.  Dennis, 

Wakefield, 

Webster, 


One  very  bad  locality. 
Frequent  t3rphold  and  dysentery. 


*  Causes  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Massachusetts,  1871.  Mill-Dams  and  Water 
Obstructions,  1873.  Drainage  for  Health,  1873.  Sewage  and  Sewerage,  1873. 
Considerations  tonching  Water-Supply,  etc.,  1874.  Value  of  Health  to  the 
SUte,  1875. 
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Wobarn, 
Worcester, 


Along  line  of  Rnneirs  Brook  (tee  Baporl  of  St 

of  Health,  1876). 
Cholera  infantum,  diphtheria,  scarlatina. 


List  of  Sixty 'five  Towns  reporting  Sewage^  Stench  ¥ 

Resulting  Disease. 


Belchertown, 

Huntington. 

Flalnficld. 

Beverly. 

Hard  wick. 

Rajnham. 

Bridgewater. 

Harwich. 

Rockport. 

Brimfield. 

Hatfield. 

Reading. 

Berkley. 

Hyde  Park. 

Randolph. 

Barre. 

Hudson. 

StoQghton. 

Blackstone. 

Lunenburg. 

Shirley. 

Brain  tree. 

Ludlow. 

Shelbnme. 

Clinton. 

Monterey. 

South  Scituate. 

Canton. 

Milford. 

Sheffield. 

Cambridge. 

Middleborough. 

Stoneham. 

Chelsea. 

Medford. 

Somerset. 

Dudley. 

Medway. 

Sutton. 

Danvers. 

Nahant. 

Taunton. 

Eastliam. 

Natick. 

Upton. 

Easton. 

North  Andover. 

Uxbridge. 

Falmouth. 

North  Reading. 

Warren. 

Fall  River. 

New  Salem. 

Weymouth. 

Fitchburg. 

Newton. 

Winchester. 

Gardner. 

Northampton. 

West  Stockbrid, 

Gilbeitville. 

Orange. 

.  West  Newbiiiy. 

Greenwich.* 

Pembroke, 

List  of  Eight  Torons  reporting  Sewage- Stench^  and  si 

ING  it  of  Causing  Disease. 

Andover.  Charlestown.  Montgomery. 

Athol.  Cambridge.  Swampscott. 


Arlington. 


Fitchburg. 


"  QuESTiox    V. — Are  Wells  or  other  sources   of 
Suj)j}hj  exposed  to  contamination  from  Sewage  ?  " 


1 1 


or  i\\e\    "XRR    nifina    €k^^^\    fn\xrna     rAnnrfinrr      QO    rnr»] 


\T 


'  report  dysentery ;  4  report  scarlet  fever ;  2  report  diphtheria ; 
8  report  cerebro-spinal  meniugitis;   11  report  simply  "dis- 


From  some  of  the  towns  several  diseases  i 
probably  so  caused  in  each. 


reported  as 


Utt  of  ToK'ns  where  the  Water  for  Drinking  is  more  or  less  Polluted, 
with  Results  in  Diaease,  m  far  as  knou-n. 


^„™. 

"-*           1      *.^Z^r.' 

IHUXICEM. 

soaitx  ot  eaivir. 

MuSt:   : 

^;  ; 

SK".   : 

Chtop...    .       . 
Cltaton,      .       . 

STa.  : 

DndUj,     .       . 

Dmni..       .       . 
DuiTers,     . 

Ewion,      .       . 

F>lrb>Tcn, . 

F^lRlverf      1 
Fiti-hbnrg,.       . 

SSSu;   : 

srar.-  : 

Hirdvlck, .       . 
BMmj.      .       . 
BuOmm.     .       . 

LnuDbnTK 

DtioMe,     .       . 

&••:  ; 

None  of  UW,    . 
Tnjhoid.   .       . 

Tjl^btok.   '.       '. 

Typliold,    .       . 
No  report,.       . 
Dlseuc,     .       . 

TjTilioldsnd 
dyienlery. 

SDipccted, .       . 
None,         .       . 

Diiesie,     .       . 
ProhaWr  none, ! 

let  ftren. 

None. 
T/phoid.    .       . 

Occasional,      . 

Occailonal, 

Serioui.    .       . 
Freqaent, 
Scilooi,    .       . 

Frequent, 

FreqQcnt, 

Very  icldom,  . 
Fatal,      .      . 

Sorioos,    . 

Ooe,  "  .       . 

nWted.     . 
Ona,      .       . 

One,     . 
Bepoiod.     . 

Repeated,     . 
Repeated.     . 
Repeated,     . 

Eepe^     . 

Large    nam. 

FWo'lQ   one 

honie. 
Six    In    one 

bouae. 

Few  wetli. 

Wells. 
One  well. 
Few  well!. 
Wctls  often. 

Wells. 
Munj  Weill. 
Wells. 

Wells  yei7  had, 
Weill. 

AqnedneE    and 

many  well*. 
Weill. 

Some  wells. 

Many  wolli. 

Wells  pocaibly. 
Weill  expand. 

Some  Weill. 

Weill  pnbablj. 

Weill. 

WellL 

Wells  probably. 

Some  welli  an- 
aly«ctl  and 
ihongbt  lalb. 

Wells? 

Some  Weill. 
Fcwwelli. 

^^ 
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LiM  "f  Touma,  rfc— Continned. 

XAUOtTWWS. 

DIMM. 

*^^"' 

8«™!>rBK*, 

Lon-ell,       . 

Tjpboid.  .      . 

Frequent     Wd 

Rep«le<i,      . 

Culenu      sal 

Ludlow,     .       . 

Dad.      '  .       . 

Weill  oAeo. 

■      ■ 

ricrUniK,    . 

one  Wen." 

OnewelL 

hymt.        .       . 

8n1ou>       ud 

Wells. 

I^rerett,     .       . 

Swtoiu,    .       . 

WbolefluttUr, 

Leilnslon, . 

DJieoso, 

Pewwlli. 

lAwnnce,  . 

Typhoid  and 
dyscnicry. 

SporWlic..       . 

WeUs. 

Mnldcn,      . 

TjphoW,    .       . 

8«Tei>l. 

MorMobcad.      . 

N™           .       . 

Fe*  wells. 

EnM.^-icTcr,    . 

Wells, 

Monterey.  .       . 
Munsflcld, .       . 

Typhoid,    .       . 

■        »1,      . 

Pomenrells. 

None,        .       . 

Wells. 

MiUbpil.     .       . 

Tffbm,  .     . 

I             It   and 

Foui      from 
one<reIL 

Water  snalynd 

None.         .       . 

Some  Weill 
abandoned. 

Hcdfurd,    .       . 

Dlphtbeda, 

Serious.    .       . 

One,      . 

Fcw-seiU. 

Mcdwftj-,    .       . 

Fotnl,       .       . 

Wells. 

NKllck.       .       . 

DoQblfttl,  .      . 

_ 

» 

Kihrnit,     .       . 

V^T-:   ; 

Serious,   .        . 

Ono,      .       , 

North   Andoror. 

- 

North   RcMlIns, 

l-ypboid,   .      . 

- 

Few  wells;  T*u 

Wells'. 

New  Snlem,       . 

None,         .       . 

_ 

_ 

Ncvrloii.    , 

No  report, . 

NcedliaiQ,  .        . 

None.'        .       . 

- 

- 

Wethi  BoKie- 

times. 
Wells. 

Orange,       . 

.        . 

- 

Plninflfld,  .        . 

.. 

_ 

., 

PlHsfl.^ld,    .        . 

Typhoid, ;    ; 

Sortons.   .      . 

Reputed.     . 

" 

Qulocy,     .      . 

"     .    . 

- 

- 

.. 

Eayohain,  .       . 

DlarrbiTfl,  .       . 

_ 

_ 

.< 

DouMfiil,  .       . 

Water. 

Probable,  .       . 

Wells. 

Bandotpil. .       . 

DlseaiB,     .       . 

- 

- 

Water. 

Stonghton, . 

Donbtftil,  .       . 

_ 

_ 

Wells  often. 

SbirJey,      .       . 
Stock&ridgc.      . 

ar*:  : 

: 

Water. 
Few  weUs. 

WeU». 

South  Scltnate,  . 

Tj-phold,   '.       '. 

Serioas.    .       . 

One,      .       . 

Shrcwshnrj', 

Low  fever, . 

Some  wells. 

Sbeffleld,    .       . 

Typhoid.    .       . 

Occiulonal,      . 

6prinEfl<;M,        . 

TjQccrtnln, . 

Water. 

Taunton,    .       . 

DinrrlHHv      and 

enteric  fuvcr. 
Dystntery     and 

- 

Repeated,     . 

Wells. 

Upton,        .       . 

Scrloas,    . 

Epldemlo-9 
lly. 

Few  wells. 

gaHrllls. 

Wakefield. 

Typhoid,  etc.,    . 

Well*. 

Waltbam,  .       . 

Many  wells. 
Welii. 

Walpole,    .       . 

Serions.    .       . 

One,      .       . 

WlbnlnglOD,      . 

No  report, .       . 

WoKMKr..       . 

Typhoid,    .       . 

' 

" 

Soma  wells. 
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▲mount  and 

SiaftoorSe- 

sr Axx  cm  Towv. 

DitMM. 

CharMtjT. 

pMtOd  CUM- 

(tavMoraawlJ* 

Waoen*     • 

Typjtoid    jfcoYh 

^ 

W«Mr. 

WelMler,    . 

DoabCAO*  . 

•• 

• 

WeUs  often* 

Wreatluuii, 

Uncerteln,. 

- 

— 

Some  wells. 

Wtjmxm^ 

DiMMt,      . 

Bfti^ 

•w 

Few  welts. 

Watertown, 

■             • 

Veiyllttle,      . 

— 

Wells  probablj. 

Westborooc^    . 

Dipbl^«ri*   Md 
Bcarlet  ferer. 

Sertbvf,   • 

VuBiir  of  7, 

4died. 

F^  wells. 

WlndiMtar, 

TTplu^nmieof 

y^iynue. 

Two  ia  oto 

fiunily. 

Wells  asiely. 

^P^ObfUlly         • 

Typhoid,   . 

^ 

Repealed,     . 

Water. 

West  Newbmy, 

*•      eic,     . 

- 

Two,    . 

Wells  probalilj. 

West  Bozlmiy, . 

M 

• 

• 

" 

Maoj  wells. 

Of  these  90  towns  reporting  polluted  drinking-water ^  3  send 
no  report  of  disease;  16  report  *no  disease^;  8  report 
"  doubtful  * ;  63  report  disease. 

Of  these  63  reporting  disease,  44  report  typhoid ;  2  report 
meningitis ;  2  report  diphtheria;  6  report  dysentery,  etc. ;  5 
report  scarlet  and  other  ferers ;  11  report  ^  disease,^  without 
specifying  the  kind. 

•'Question  VII. — If  any  water-courses  or  ponds  are  used  to 
receive  sewage  from  manufactories  or  other  sources  in  j/our 
town  (or  city)y  wiU  you  please  give  some  account  of  themf 

^(a.)    As  to  pollution  of  drinking-water. 

^(b.)  As  to  pollution  of  the  atmosphere^  either  by  emana- 
tions from  the  contaminated  water^  orfromflatSj  docksy  banks 
of  streamSy  etc. 

^(c.)  As  to  the  effect  of  converting  smaU  streams  into  cov- 
ered sewers. 

^(d.)    Any  other  facts  that  may  occur  to  you/* 


Under  this  head  88  towns  report,  of  which  42  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  completely  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of 
their  sewage,  while  46  regard  it  as  objectionable  and  to  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  Lists  of  the  two  classes  are 
subjoined.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  few  towns  appear  in 
both  lists;  e.  ^.,  Fitchburg  uses  Nashua  River  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  sewage  without  dissatisfaction,  but  is  planning  a 
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boliT  m*)Ii  id  of  dealing  with  Punch  Brook ;  Somerville  ii 
to  use  Mj'fitic  River,  but  not  Charles  Eirer  or 
Alewife  Bro  ik. 

From  the  following  lists  some  idea  may  lie  formed  ini^ard 
to  the  frcqiieiicy  and  degree  of  pollution  of  streams  and  ponds 
in  the  Common  wealth.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  these 
lists  include  but  1U9  of  the  322  towus  in  Massachusetts,  153 
having  failed  to  report.  Of  the  19  cities  every  one  ruado  ib 
return.  Thii  population  of  the  places  reporting  amoUDta  U> 
84  per  cent,  of  Ibo  whole  population.  There  would  be  no 
significauoe  in  ind'~-*'"^  the  pc— 'atiou  of  each  town  on  the 


lists,  becauao  we 
tion  of  the  sewaj      gets   i 
convenience  of  reiuiouce  ain 
streams  appear  first,  with  the 
each,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
line  of  investigation.     It  is  c 


stances  state  what  propor- 

strenm   in  question.     For 

..st  is  furnished  in  which  the 

ns  draining  and  sewering  iiilo 

;n  able  to  ascertain  from  bis 

ent  that  this  danger  is  rapidly 


growing  upon  us,  and  tlmt  its  tuture  ratio  of  increase  will  be 
much  greater ;  not  only  because  population  will  become  more 
concentrated,  as  well  as  actually  greater,  but  because  of  a 
growing  desire  for  arjuedui't  supply  and  its  attendant  "  water- 
carriage  "  of  sewage.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  oV 
jections  to  this  fouling  are  felt  in  more  than  half  the  instances 
recorded,  and  that  this  fraction  represents  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  voters  concerned. 


Towns  reporting  Streams  or  Ponds  used  to  receiw 

Satisfaction  of  parties  concerned. 


,™ 

StKUU 

BooicaiirBnnth 

Attleborough,       . 
Aniesbury,   . 
Athol, 
Belmont, 
Cbicopee,     .       . 

Clinton, 

*■  Ten  Mile  River,"  . 
Powow  River,' 
Small,  Bwitl  slreems.      . 
Two  rapid  brooks. 

Kosfaua    River     (South 
Branch).* 

Certain  factories. 
Oert^n  factories. 
One-tenth  of  sewa^ 

By  way  of  canal  and  Cbic- 
opee River. 
Gas  and  dye  woib. 

1  Hal  a  tooA  f*^  ud  Udtl  wutk 
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W            TOW.. 

.~.. 

Bomn  of  Seiriit. 

Maahan  River. 

Bverett, 

E.  Bridgewater,  . 

Matfield  River. 

_     Foihorough, 

Cociissot  River. 

Several  factories. 

L    tM  River.    . 

"FallEiver;" 

Twelve  large  factorioa. 

■    Btehbnrg.    .        . 

Nashua  River,' 

Large  pari. 

■    Onrnt  Barrington, 

r    C»rdnov.       .        . 

Small  streams. 

HTdePatk,   . 
Hingham,      . 

Neponset  Kiver. 

Tidal  mill  pond  on  town 

brook 
IpBwich  River,' 

Factories. 

SmaU  dye-house. 

Ipswich.        .         . 

Manufactories. 

LoweU, 

Concord  and   Merrimac 

Large  part, 

thence  into  Nashua  R. 

LaDcaster,    . 

Nashua  River, 

One  factory  of  shoe- 
shanks. 
Many  factories  and  eome 

Manufactories. 

L*wroncc,    , 

Merrimac  River,'     . 

Hiddleborongh,   . 

Namasket  River,     . 

Newbarvport, 
North  Adams,      . 

Merrimac  Eiver  to  sea,  . 

Everything. 

-  Rapid  atream,"     . 

Everything. 

Woolen  and  cotton  fac- 

Oiford. 

"Stream," 

tories. 

Palmer, 

"RivorB," 

Factories  and  families. 

nUsGeld,      . 

Housatoaic  River.  . 

Factories  and  a  few  tene- 
ments. 

Stoekbridge, 

Housatonio  River,  . 

Paper  and  "pulp"    facs- 

toriea. 

Shelborne.    . 

Brook,  and  thence  Doer- 
field  River. 

Factory,  stables,  etc. 

Sooth  Uadley,      . 

Connecticut  River, . 

Large  factories  and  paper 

mills. 
From  two  factories. 

Sodborj,      , 

"Stream,"    thence    Sud- 

bury River, 

IVrinKbAin, . 
W.  Springfield,    . 

"  Sm.ill.  rapid  stream,"  . 

Every  Ihing 

Agawam  River.      . 
Charles  River, 

Mills. 

Two  factories. 

Wnlpole."     ;        '. 

NepnnHPt  River, 

Factories  and  mills. 

Wmra,  . 

Ware  River.    . 

Factories. 

Warren, 

Quaboag  River,' 

Sis  factories. 

W«Uuimptoii,     . 

Brook 

One  tannery. 

WrenOunn,  . 

By  Mill  Brook  into 
Chitrlcs  R.  Id  Medway. 

'■  Two  water-powers." 

"Streams." 

'-S^UfidllohBrb. 

r."                     ■Cl»«b]rdlr.[1<«°>uis1idi>»lat«liiwn«itdL                    1 

'-X..ihiof«uM<« 

<*wr."             •!«(«,  rapid,  ud«<x>iir«l}Mrlrbr(t«*>»u.                     M 

•  BipU  rt.«. 

J 

^ 

.n  m 
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Tbiona  reporthg  Streams   (and   Ponds)   receivivg  Seiuage  to  fAM 

Dissatisfaction  of  parties  mneei-ntd.                          fl 

Tow«^ 

axrtun. 

«.r„.a™^          1 

Blandford,    . 

BTHnoh  of  Wentfield  E.,' . 

Two  Uinnerios. 

Mnddy  Creek.' 

Sowers. 

Blackatone,  . 

Blackstcine  River."  , 

One-iiflb  sewage. 

Colrain.        .        . 

Pond,*      .... 

Sewage  of  thirty  fnmiliaC 

CharlestDwn, 

Mystic,  Charles  and  Mil- 

Everj  tiling. 

Cambridge, . 

Charlea  River   and   Ale- 
wife  Brook* 

Everything. 

Chester. 

W.  Braiidi  WGStfield  R., 

Tannery. 

Concord, 

Unmch  of  Concord  R.,    . 

Aboiit  one- twentieth. 

Dover, . 

Charles  River, 

Paper  mill. 

Duiiley, 

French  River,  . 

"  Some  sewage." 

Dan  vers. 

Essex  Rirer  (tidal). 

Gus  factory. 

Fairhnren,   , 

Saltwater  Pond,'      . 

Sewage. 

Foxborough. 

Cocasset  River  into  Wad- 
ing River. 

•'  Many  factories,  etc." 

Fitchbiirg.  . 

Punch  Brook,' 

Much  filth. 

Wash    from    wool    tuf 

Groveland,  . 

"  Sb-eam  below  fall "  rnn- 

ning  into  Merrimac  R.' 

other  factories. 

Haverhill,    . 

Morrimac  and  LilUe  R's," 

Everything. 

Hardwiek,    . 

Pond  in  Gilbertville,       . 

Mills    ■ 

Ludlow, 

Chicopee  River, 

Partly     through      High 

Brook. 
Everything. 

Lrnn,  . 

Strawberry    Brook,  Sta- 

ecy's  Brook,  Silver  Lake, 

FIss     Pond    Mai-shes, 

Flats  of  harbor. 

Leominster,. 

Brook  in  N.Leominster." 

Tannery. 

Lexiogton,  . 

Vine  Brook,    . 

Slimgliter  house. 

UODBOII, 

Brook 

Several  woolen  mills. 

Middlefield, . 

Bmneh  of  WeatBold  R.." 

"One  factory,  two  mill*." 

Natick,         .        . 

Pogan  Brook,  Uience  to 
Lake  Cocbitunte. 

Factories,  tannery,  watBVr 

closets,  dwellings. 

Newton, 

Charles  River, 

Manufactorie..     ^ 

NorthainptOD, 

"Slreams,"    Uience  into 
Mill  River," 

Orleans. 

Sluggish  tidal  strewn, 

Orango, 

Mneh  sewage. 

Pljiuonth,    . 

Mill  Pond,"     '.        '.        '. 

Much  sewage. 

1  "  Fl.h  killed  tor  h«lf.  mil.  below."                                                                                       M 

•  With  Udt«W^  lotnww  paUuUoD  of  "  B«k  Bay.-                                                              ■ 

•  Sleneh  when  riier  li  low.                                                                                                        ■ 

•  Bwnoh  ud  dli««  troa  Lh«  [Ouled  baolo  Id  Atj  u,uo«m.                                                    1 

.F,.»-.«r««lwia,m,h.                                                                                                          1 

'  "  Trouble  Miwated."                                                                                                                 M 

•  Smill  •ircun  Xbraa^  imte  popuHlion,  enptiei  Inlo  Nii»hu»  HlFer.                                   M 

•  Hueh  touM.                                                 "  LMtt  very  bud.                                              M 

•>Forlnlleon»in.                                     ""yi.b  klllod.-                                                 ■ 

"FUlhylodfooi*!..                                       ■•Offc.ulTe.                                                         ■ 

^k.                                                              _l 
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TOWHI. 


StTMBB. 


Sonroe  of  Sewftge. 


Peabody, 

Pittsfield,      . 
Stoneham,    . 

Springfield, . 
Salem, .        • 

Somerville,  . 
Taunton, 
Wakefield,   . 


West  Brookfield, . 

Worcester,   . 
Webster, 
Watertown, . 


Winchester, . 

Wobum, 

W.  Stockbridge,  . 


ProcterVi  Brook,*     . 

Silver  Lake  by  brook,*    . 
Mill    Brook    to    Mystic 

head.' 
Con  nectioot  River,  . 
North  River;  part  of  Mill 

pond.^ 
Charles  River,  etc.,* 
Taunton  River, 
Saugus  River, 


Lar^e  pond  and  Quaboag 

River. 
Blackstone  River,   . 
French  River, . 
Charles  River, 


Head  waters  of  Mystic 
Pond.* 

Brooks  emptying  in  head 
waters  of  Mystic  Pond,' 

Shaker  Mill  rond  and 
Williams  River* 


All  kinds  of  leather  fac- 
tories ;  some  dwellings. 

Factory. 

Tanneries  and  40  per  cent 
of  town  sewage. 

Sewers. 

Worst  kind,  and  in  geetX 
amount 

City  sewers. 

Sewers  and  factories. 

Privies  of  •  rattan  fac- 
tory, 1,000  operatives 
at  times. 


Eveiything. 

All  the  factories. 

All  the  fjEictories,  and 
town  must  drain  same 
way. 

Five  tanneries,  a  wool- 
washing  plaoe,  and  a 
number  of  dwellings. 

Leather-shops,  and  much 
else. 


>  Ditcbargefl  into  North  River  In  Balem. 

>  Ic6-rapply  for  the  town ;  analysUi  showi  brook  and  lake,  near  iti  month,  to  be  percep. 
tibly  foaled. 

*  Horses  will  not  drink  waters ;  fish  hare  disappeared. 
«  •<  A  shocking  and  dangerous  nuisance.'* 

*  In  same  category  with  Cambridge  and  Cbarlestown. 

*  A  great  amount  of  filth,  and  often  offtosive. 

t  Air  and  water  fooled.  •  QffenslTe  at  low  wn^. 


LiM  of  Streams  and  Ponds  reported  as  receiving  Sevoage, 


streams. 

A^g^wam  River, 
-^l^wife  Brook, 
^^^mckstone  River, 


u 


ft( 


^^^vles  River,  . 


U  M 

u  u 

U  M 
M  M 


Towns  Sewering  into. 

.  West  Springfield. 

.  Cambridge. 

.  Blackstone. 

.  Worcester. 

.  Boston. 

.  Brighton. 

.  Brookline,  through  Muddy  Brook,  with 

tide-gate. 
.  Cambridge. 
.  Charlestown. 
.  Dover. 
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Chicopee  RiTer, 
Coca«set  Rirer, 
Cud  curd  River, 


CoDoeodcut  Utot. 


Deerfield  RiT«r, 
Essex  River,     . 
PaU  River, 
French  River.  . 

Housatonic  River, 


Ipuwicli  River, . 
Little  River.  . 
Maalma  liiver, 
Matfield  River, 
Merrimac  River, 


Miller's  River,  . 
Mystic  River,    , 


Naniasket  River, 
Neponset  River, 


Powow  River,  . 
PuDcl)  Brook,  . 
Quaboag  River, 


I 


.  Somerville. 

.  Wiiltham. 

.  Wnterluwn. 

.  Wrendiam,  through  Mill  Broolc 

,  Ludlow,  through  Higher  Brook. 

.  Poiborough. 

.  Lowell, 

.  Concord,  through  bra&ches. 

.  Chicopee. 

.  East  Uiuilej. 

.  Holjoke. 

Bid. 
.  aa^t       le,  through  streams. 


.  1*U<1. 

.  Web       . 

,  Great  i^irriDgton. 

.  StookbridgB. 

.  Pittsfield. 

.  Ipswich. 

.  Haverhill. 

.  E&sUiantptoa. 

.  East  Bridgewater. 

,  Groveland,' through  strum. 

.  Haverhill. 

.  Lawrence. 

.  Lowell. 

.  Newburyport. 

.  Charlestowu. 

.  East  Cambridge. 

.  Charlestowu. 

.  Everett 

.  Medford. 

.  Somerville. 

,  Clinton. 

.  Fit«hburg. 

.  Lancaster. 

.  Leominster,  throngli  Monoosueck  Brook, 

.  Middleborough. 

.  Hyde  Park. 

.  Walpole. 

.  Peabody,  through  Prootor'a  Brook. 

.  Salem. 

.  Amesbury, 

.  Fitebburg. 

.  West  Brookfield.     , 
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StrMBif. 

Saugns  River,  . 
SUcey*8  Brook, 
Stony  Brook,    . 
Strawberry  Brook, 
Sudbury  River, 
Taunton  River, 
Ten  Mile  River, 
Vine  Brook, 
Ware  River, 
Westfield  River, 

«  *•       West  Branch, 

M  U  U  U 

Williams  River, 


Towni  8«w«itaff  IntA. 

Wakefield. 
Lynn. 


u 


u 


Sudbury,  through  streams. 

Taunton. 

Attleborough. 

Lexington. 

Ware. 

Blandford. 

Chester. 

Middlefield. 

West  Stookbridge. 


Ponds  receiving  Sewage,  together  wUh  names  of  Towns  whiA  put 

them  to  such  use. 

Ponds  —  tidal.     Names    of 


ponds  not  given  in  returns,     •  \  o  i  ^^^' 


Cochituate  Pond, 
Flax  Pond, 
Little  Pond, 
Mystic  Pond, 


•ft 


fti 


ftft 


Shaker  Pond, 
Silver  Lake, 
Silver  Lake, 


Ponds^fresh, 

.  Natick,  through  Pegan  Brook. 

.  Lynn. 

.  Braintree. 

.  Stoneham,  through  stream. 

.  Winchester,  through  stream. 

.  Wobum,  through  streauL 

.  West  Stockbridge. 

.  Lynn. 

.  Pittsfield. 


Names  of  ponds  not  given 
in  returns,        .... 


^  Colrain. 

Hardwick. 

Orange. 

Plymouth. 
I  West  Brookfield. 


Id  tho  report  by  Mr.  Kirkwood  will  be  found  very  valuable 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  volume  and  character  of 
the  waters  of  the  Cbicopee,  Blackstone,  Taunton,  Charles  and 
Neponset  rivers,  including  detailed  accounts  of  the  position 
and  business  of  all  manufactories  on  these  streams  and  their 
tributaries,  as  well  as  the  character  and  volume  of  their  sew- 
age. In  the  same  paper  there  is  contained  so  much  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  certain  English  streams,  and  their  cfifect  on 
populations  using  them  as  water-supplies,  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  enter  upon  that  comparison  in  this  paper.    And 
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to  this  same  report  by  Mr.  Eirkwood  (Part  ID.  Oenend  Con- 
clusions) the  reader  is  referred  for  matter  pertinent  to  tlis 
general  question  of  pollution  of  streams  and  ponds  hj  aewagft. 
There  are  three  points,  a  clear  understanding  of  wUdi  ii 
so  important  to  the  public,  that  they  may  well  be  stated  aal 
emphasized  again  and  again  in  this  Report. 

1.  Chemical  analysis,  though  a  very  valuable  mrsnn  d 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  water,  is  not  alone  eoAneot 
Especially  it  may  fail  to  detect  oi^ganic  impurity  hi  a  water 
which  is  carrying  the  poison  of  typhoid  fever  or  of  cholera,  u 
incredibly  small  amount  of  which  is  sometimes  suffioient  to  set 
up  the  specific  morbid  action  of  those  diseases  in  persons 
receiving  said  poison  in  their  drinking-water. 

2.  A  water-supply  whose  quality  is  somewhat  deteriorated 
by  the  constant  admixture  of  sewage,  bat  not  to  such  a  do- . 
gree  as  to  lead  the  chemist  to  condemn  it,  or  to  canse  distinct 
disease  or  increased  death-rate  among  its  consumers,  may  yet 
gradually  and  insidiously  lower  their  vigor,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes — as  comq  it  must  in  the  case  of  streams  which 
receive  sewage  from  privies  and  water-closets — that  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  evacuations  enter  a  water-supply,  the 
zymotic  poison  then  convoyed  to  the  damaged  constitutions  of 
those  using  it  will  find  them  prepared  to  yield  to  the  morbific 
influence,  as  the  feeble  and  sickly  everywhere  succumb  to  dis- 
ease which  stronger  and  healthier  constitutions  resist  success- 
fully. 

3.  In  cases  where  it  may  be  impossible  to  discharge  the 
sewage  of  a  large  town  elsewhere  than  into  the  body  of  water 
furnishing  the  supply  of  the  town,  it  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden to  discharge  any  excrement  iuto  the  sewers.*  Thus 
much  can  at  least  be  effected,  and  it  is  the  most  important 
safeguard  of  all.  It  has  been  shown,  under  the  head  of 
** Excrement-Removal,"  that  such  exclusion  is  perfectly  practi- 
cable and  consistent  with  strict  cleanliness  and  economy ;  and 
in  the  case  supposed,  a  town  might  well  forego  the  oonven* 
ience  of  water-closets  for  the .  sake  of  safety  from  zymotic 
epidemics. 

•  The  cases  are  probably  very  few,  if  there  are  indeed  any  such  in  onr 
State,  where  same  means  cannot  be  deyised  of  keeping  aU  filth  out  of 
streams  or  ponds  nsed  Ibr  domestio  pnrpoaea. 
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^  (a.)  As  to  pollution  of  drinking-water.** 

The  answers  show  that  many  correspondents  misappre- 
hended the  scope  of  this  question,  and  supposed  it  meant  to 
cover  every  case  of  polluted  drinking-water  in  their  town ;  but, 
from  data  furnished  by  those  who  took  the  true  meaning,  it 
may  be  said  that  cases  of  such  pollution'  as  the  question  covers 
are  rare,  and  that  most  of  those  which  occur  affect  the  drink- 
ing-water of  other  towns,  rather  than  of  that  where  the  sewage 
enters  the  stream  or  pond.  They  may  be  looked  for  under 
Question  IX. 

^  (h.)  As  to  pollution  of  the  atmosphere j  either  hy  emana^ 
tionsfrom  the  contaminated  water  j  or  from  flats^  docksy  banks 
of  streams  y  etc. 

Nineteen  instances  of  this  kind  are  reported,  all  of  which 
have  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  lists,  and  the  more 
important  of  which  are  detailed  under  special  reports,  or 
under  m.  and  IX.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  evil  in 
question  is  found  almost  entirely  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
where  it  is  often  very  serious,  and  only  to  be  remedied  at  im- 
mense expense ;  a  fact  which  all  growing  communities  may 
well  note,  and  learn  from  it  to  take  in  hand  their  nuisances 
while  yet  manageable  at  moderate  cost. 

Many  of  these  streams  used  as  open  sewers  are  most  em- 
phatically mentioned  as  being  sources  of  very  serious  nuisance. 

*'(c.)  As  to  the  effect  of  converting  small  streams  into 
covered  sewers,** 

Experience  on  this  point  is  rare,  there  being  but  twelve 
instances  reported,  and  the  testimony  of  these  seeming  to 
conflict  to  some  degree ;  but  it  is  believed  that  closer  ex- 
amination would  harmonize  these  discrepancies.  This  method 
is  on-trial  at — 

Chicopee,  .  .  Result  too  recent  to  judge. 

Everett,     .  .       **      favorable. 

Lowell,      .  .       **      two  inconsiderable  instances ;  considered  a  bad 

practice. 

Katick,      .  .       ••      Pegan  Brook  for  part  of  its  coarse. 

Newton,     .  .       •«      perhaps  favorable. 

Peabody,   .  .       **      favorable  on  the  whole. 
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SaloiD,       .        .  Result  very  unfiiTorable. 
Shelburno  FftUs,         "      favorablo. 
Spriagfitild,       .         "      unrnvurable. 
Wakefield,         .         "      vnry  uofavurabte. 
-  Woburn,    .        .         "      favorable. 
WorcoBtor,         .         "      good,  it  euongh  flow  of  w&ter  &t  all  times. 

New  Bedford  reports  Tripp's  Brook  as  so  treated,  but  it 
would  seem  rather  to  bo  n  case  where  a  small  Btream  is  rua  for 
a  couaidorable  dUtauco  (1^  miles)  through  well-constructed 
sewers,  and  before  aud  after  it  enters  these,  is  simply  mi  opea 
stream  used  as  a  sewtT.  The  ^  '  of  the  city  where  it  ia  in 
the  latter  etate  is  thinly  peopled,  aud  the  arrangemeut  im 
been  siitisfactory.  Pittsficid  reports  a  similar  cose  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  improveruent  to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  Salom,  in  1874,  tbcro  occur:  3d  a  painful  illustrntionof 
the  dangers  incident  to  the  expedient  now  under  consideration 
whenever  it  is  carelessly  adopted.  As  the  whole  storj'  ia 
given  iu  detail  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  for  1875  (p.  348), 
it  ia  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  more  than  its  main  featuies, 
viz. :  For  about  half  a  century  a  small  water-course  had  been 
used  as  a  di-ain  and  sower  for  certain  streets ;  and,  as  it 
travei-sed  many  back  yards,  and  passed  directly  under  one 
dwelling,  it  was  walled  aud  covered  as  suited  the  ideas  of 
each  householder, — with  stone,  with  wood  or  with  both,  always 
loosely  built, — that  it  might  the  better  serve  the  puqiose  of  i 
drain.  On  Norman  Street  (nearly  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  from 
its  beginning)  it  turned  a  right  angle  as  it  passed  between 
two  dweJIfiiga  three  feet;  apart,  and  there  (after  renmiaing 
open  for  many  years) ,  it  was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  covered 
by  the  city  with  plank  at  the  petition  of  the  abutters.  On 
the  decay  of  the  plank,  it  was  re-covered  with  flagstoaoB, 
having  loose  joints.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  at  this  point 
was  a  foot  below  the  earthen  floor  of  the  cellars.  The  cellaT 
■walls  of  loose  stones  formed  its  aides.  Its  covering  was  hardly 
concealed  with  earth.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  streets 
above  Norman  Street  were  supplied  with  proper  sewers,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  continue  the  trunk  lino  down  Norman 
Street,  but  the  city  would  not  assume  the  whole  expense,  and 
the  abutters  were  unwilling  to  be  assessed  on  its  aocouot. 
For  "economy,"  therefore,  oU  the  sewage  and  drainage  from 
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■e  new  sewers  above  was  mtide  to  enter  the  "amnll  strenro, 
pnTerled  iato  a  covered  sewer,"  as  above  described.  The 
ntlet  of  the  sower  being  "tide-locked,"  the  gasca  were,  at 
■rtaiu  hours  of  each  day,  under  strong  outward  pressure, 
pd  psoiipod  freely  between  the  loose  covering-stones.  Upon 
aiplaint  from  the  tenants  of  the  two  houses  between  which 
B  rectangular  turn  occurs,  the  city  cemented  the  loose  joints 

the  covering,  a  proceeding  which  could  result  only  in 

forcing  scwer-gas  in  greater  quantities  through  the  loose  cellar 
walls  which  formed  the  sides  of  the  sewar.  Then  cauie  the 
dentb  of  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  tenant  of  one  of  the 
bouse?.  Upon  this,  the  city  lined  the  interior  of  this  cellar 
wall  with  brick  and  cement,  but  did  nothing  to  the  floor; 
and  at  Iho  lime  of  reporting,  in  1874,  no  steps  bad  been 
taken  toward  laying  a  proper  sewer  in  the  street.  This  has 
now  been  done,  however. 

Since  the  time,  in  1869,  when  the  flow  from  the  now  sewers 
above  was  turned  into  the  Norman  Street  water-course,  and 
up  to  date  of  reporting,  in  1874,  twelve  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  occurred  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  this 
"wntcr-course  converted  into  a  covered  sower." 

With  this  instance  from  one  of  our  oldest  cities,  may  be 
compared  the  following  account  from  the  correspondent  of 
the  board  in  Wakefield  (formerly  South  Reading)  : — 


"A  '  covered  stream  used  as  a  sewer,'  in  our  town,  ia  so  much  a 
sewer,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ought  to  be  called  a  stream,  unless  it 
be  s  stream  of  filth, — a  very  grievona  source  of  danger,  disease  and 
discomfort,  not  easy  to  ileal  wU!i,  almost  impossible  to  abolish, 
except  at  great  expense,  and  not  ksseniog,  but  incrcaaing,  with 
growth  of  population.  The  stream  was  originally  the  product  of  the 
gathered  waters  of  quite  a  little  water-shed,  which,  finding  a  boggy 
baain  at  the  head  of  the  little  'run'  through  which  the  stream 
passes,  undoubtedly  in  the  early  days  '  ponded '  there,  and  made 
a  swamp  spot,  whose  weep  and  overflow  gradually  worked  its  way 
down  tliis  little  ravine,  a  clear  rill,  receiving  the  land-wash  as  it 
went,  till  it  met,  as  now  (only  then  comparatively  pure),  the  outfall 
stream  of  Crystal  Lake,  within  a  rod  or  two  of  our  present  Centre 
Depot,  and  commingling  with  that  passed  on  through  the  meadows 
to  Saugus  River.  The  little  swampy  basin  that  was  the  'head 
fTsters'  of  this  stream,  chanced  to  fall  within  the  purchase  of  a 
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wealthy  gentleman,  Mho  dug  it  out,  and  stoned  it  about  foe  a  &sb- 
poud,  uad  dr&iaed  into  it  the  surrounding  land. 

'•  This  pond  i»  now  the  principal  source  (aecondftrj)  of  this  stream, 
(of  course  the  land  side  was  and  is  the  origioal) ;  and  across  the 
stream,  after  it  leaves  the  pond,  there  have  been  thrown  four  streeU, 
while  three  stables  have  been  built  over  it  in  its  course,  and  it  is  no* 
(beside  the  streets  and  buildings)  covered  in  its  passage  tbrougb 
privat*  grounds  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  It  was 
formerly  covered  through  private  I&nd  some  forty  or  fifty  rods  more, 
but  its  Btoned-up  walls  caved  in,  being  too  narrow  bounds  for  its  fre- 
queiit  volume,  its  leach  became  a  general  nuisance,  demanding 
attention,  and  it  was  finally  reopened  and  increased  ia  width,  and 
now  remains  o|)en.  Wbere  now  closed  it  has  been  covered  with 
flag-stones,  and  from  a  foot  to  llir«e      jl  of  earth. 

"  The  stream  not  only  eurface-d  quite  a  large  and  very  popu- 

lous area,  but  receives,  for  its  lengCU,  a  very  large  number  of  ditches, 
drains,  ceaxpool  overflows,  stable-cellar  leachinga  and  vault-soak- 
ages,  beside  the  street-wash,  hogpen-filth,  etc.,  of  its  'line  of 
march.' 

"  When  on  the  board  of  health  two  years  ago,  I  made  a  carefhl 
study  of  the  stream,  and  endeavored  to  devise  plans  whereby  its 
dangers  and  annoyances  might  be  at  least  mitigated.  All  I  could 
do  was  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  all  incoming  sources  of  filth, 
as  hogpens,  privy-vaults,  sink-drains  aod  swill  ihHn  imiiMdiate  con- 
tact, though,  ae  you  will  readily  perceive,  I  could  not  bat  reoogDUA 
that  the  removed  privy-vaulta,  etc.,  would  soon  send  their  oontenti 
percolating  through  the  small  amount  of  Inlerrening  soil  to  the 
stream  again. 

"  Wherever  the  stream  has  been  covered,  it  has  ftequentlf  clogged 
and  '  backed  up '  into  drains  and  yards,  forcing  its  gases  Into  such 
houses  as  were  connected  by  tight  pipes  with  it,  and  making  a  gei^ 
eral  nuisance.  On  my  formerly  frequent  night  rounds,  aa  healA 
officer,  the  line  of  this  stream  almost  always  greeted  me  with  a  cloud 
of  dank  moisture,  and  occasionally  with  a  mouldy,  sickly  smell,  like 
that  of  some  of  the  fiingi.  I  have  ever  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
chief  agents  of  disease  in  our  midst,  and  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  in  regard  to  the  health  of  its  adjoining  neighbrnv  dating 
the  last  five  years." 

A  specimen  from  this  brook  sent  for  aaalyeis  was  Tery  finil 
throughout.  It  is  ehowa  by  the  following  table  to  be  yerj 
largely  eontaminated  with  filth  ;  much  more  ao,  indeed,  than 
many  specimens  of  sewage  examined  by  Prof.  Nichola  for  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


1 
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BMUlla  expMMd  IB 
putt  p«r  100,000. 


Ammonia, 

*'  Albuminoid  ammonia,^  . 

Inorganic  matter,      .... 
'*  Organic  and  Yoladle  matter,^ 

Total  solid  residue  at  212^  Fahr^ 

Chlorine,  ...... 


0.8600 
0^000 

49.28 
9.40 


68.68 
6.04 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  experience  of  Salem 
and  Wakefield  that  of  Peabody  (formerly  South  Danvers) » 
where,  for  many  years,  a  vast  amount  of  sewage  of  the  worst 
description  has  been  poured  into  a  stream  traversing  the  very 
centre  of  the  town,  covered  for  considerable  distances  at  sev- 
eral points,  and  making  some  sharp  turns  in  its  course.  The 
walls  of  this  stream  converted  into  a  sewer  are  in  some  places 
formed  by  the  foundations  of  buildings.  There  is  a  distinct 
stench  from  it,  but  this  is  never  made  a  ground  of  complaint 
to  the  local  authorities.  In  the  experience  of  a  physician  in 
active  practice  there  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  in  that 
of  his  father  also,  who  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
practised  medicine  there,  no  especial  prevalence  of  disease  of 
any  kind  has  been  observed  in  the  many  dwellings  and  busi- 
ness buildings  along  the  course  of  this  polluted  stream.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  and  constancy 
of  the  stream,  in  the  size  and  openness  of  its  bed  (for  even 
along  its  covered  portions  air  circulates  freely),  and  in  the 
attention  paid  to  prevent  accumulations  of  filth  in  its  course. 
It  is  cleansed  twice  a  year.  Something  may  be  attributed  to 
the  various  astringents  and  mineral  disinfectants  pouring  in 
with  the  sewage,  but  these  are  of  no  avail  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Salem,  and  must  exert  in  Peabody  an  influence  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  causes  just  eniunerated.  It  will  bo  ob- 
served that  split-granite  and  mortar — not  loose-jointed  stones 
— ^fbrm  the  foundations  of  the  few  buildings  which  wall  the 
stream. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  brook,  and  the  evils  incident 
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to  its  pollution,  are  giYea  in  the  following  extraots  from  tii» 
replies  to  our  circulars. 

AccouHT  or  Pbocieb's  Brook  or  Fieabodt. 

"  A  few  families,  near  a  brook  which  divides  the  town  neailj 
equally  as  to  population,  etc,  lead  their  drains  into  it.  This  brook 
is  the  natural  sewer  of  the  town,  and  without  it  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  place  could  not  be  carried  on.  It  answers  its  purpose 
admirably  well,  for  even  in  the  driest  weather  there  is  always  a  snf* 
flcient  flow  of  water  to  keep  the  channel  dear*  It  flows  tluough  sll 
the  settled  portion  of  the  town,  in  a  stone-walled  brook,  about  flf* 
teen  feet  wide,  partially  covered,  and  partially  open ;  is  crodced  in 
its  course,  and  is  made  to  turn  several  right  angles  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  town.  The  sewage  of  manufkctories  is  discharged 
almost  entirely  into  this  brook.  These  manufactories  consist  of 
between  twenty  and  twenty-flve  tanneries,  three  glue  flustorles,  seven 
morocco  factories,  and  one  bleachery  of  cotton  doth.  The  sewsge 
fW>m  the  tanneries  and  the  morocco  factories  is  mainly  the  water 
fW>m  the  ^  soaks,'  so  called,  or  vats  in  which  the  raw  hides,  skins, 
etc.,  are  washed  and  softened.  This  water  necessarily  oontaiiis 
much  putrefactive  matter,  and  is  strong-smelling,  but  some  disin- 
fecting power  is  exerted  by  the  lime  which  is  used,  and  which  also 
is  poured  into  the  brook. 

"  The  sewage  of  the  glue  factories  is  deprived  of  the  most  of  its 
solid  constituents,  and  when  it  reaches  the  brook  it  consists  of  vciy 
dirty-looking  and  strong-smelling  water.  Fortunately,  the  bleachery, 
which  is  situated  Just  below  the  glue  factories,  pours  into  the  brook 
large  quantities  of  copperas,  logwood,  cutch,  gambia,  chloride  of  lime, 
etc.,  in  solution,  which,  though  discoloring  the  water,  do  not  ren- 
der it  offensive  to  the  smell.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  brook  below  the  bleachery  is  not  so  offensive  as  it  is  above, 
where  it  is  fouled  by  the  sewage  of  the  glue  factories,  as  above 
stated. 

^^  It  will  be  seen  that  this  brook  contains  considerable  putrefactive 
matter,  and  in  hot  summer  days  the  smell  is  certainly  offensive  near 
its  course.  That  it  is  not  more  so  is  accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  it 
is  a  constantly  moving  current,  and  that  much  disinfecting  and  de- 
odorizing material  is  also  circulating  in  its  waters.  Twice  a  year, 
too,  when  the  water  is  low,  the  local  board  of  health  have  its  chan- 
nel raked  over,  and  then  flushed  from  the  dam  above,  near  the 
bleachery.  It  is  checked  in  its  course  at  several  points,  as  above  at 
the  bleachery,  and  principally  again  at  Frye's  mills  in  Salem.  The 
effect  of  this  latter  dam  is  to  overflow  into  a  pond  of  some  acres  the 
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low  lands  extending  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile  above.  It  la  here  that 
the  major  part  of  the  solid  material  most  be  deposited ;  yet  it  is  the 
testimony  of  near  residents  that  no  odor  is  perceptible,  except  at 
SQch  times  as  the  water  has  been  ran  off,  as  is  occasionally  done, 
leaving  the  bed  of  the  pond  naked.  Below  this  dam  extensive  tan- 
neries and  other  manufactories,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Salem  dty 
sewers,  empty  their  sewage  upon  flats,  which,  when  bare  at  low 
water,  emit  a  stench  in  hot  summer  nights  which  is  carried  to  points 
at  considerable  distance,  and  over  a  thickly  settled  portion  of  the 
city  of  Salem. 

**  In  answer  to  Qaestion  IV.  (Is  soch  sewage  often  or  strongly  of- 
fensive?), it  may  be  said  that  to  oocapants  of  houses  situated 
directly  on  the  borders  of  the  brook  or  canal  in  its  course  through  the 
town  of  Peabody,  the  odor  arising  ftom  it  during  the  summer  months 
is  offensive,  and  sometimes  strongly  so ;  and  yet,  as  a  member  of  the 
local  board  of  health  for  seven  years,  I  do  not  recollect  of  a  single 
complaint;  very  possibly  because  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
necessary  evil.  The  smell,  however,  cannot  be  carried  very  fkr,  at 
it  never  has  been  perceptible  in  my  owtf  residence,  though  the  latter 
is  situated  within  throe  or  four  hundred  feet  of  an  open  portion  of 
the  brook. 

**^  I  think  there  are  no  wells  used  for  domestic  purposes  within 
snch  proximity  to  the  brook  as  to  incur  the  danger  of  contami- 
nation." 

In  answer  to  certain  questions,  the  following  additional 
information  was  furnished : — 

^^  The  walls  of  the  stream,  or  streams,  passing  through  Peabody 
are  stoned  up  with  rubblc-stone,  mostly,  though  in  some  places  split- 
granite  has  been  used,  but  no  mortar,  except  where,  as  in  some 
cases,  the  foundation  of  a  building  forms  the  wall  of  the  channel.* 

^*  There  are  several  places  in  the  course  of  this  stream  where 
buildings  have  been  erected  immediately  over  its  course,  and  one  is 
used  as  a  boarding-house,  in  which  are  a  dozen  or  more  boarders. 
No  unusual  sickness  ever  occurred  in  the  house,  to  my  knowledge. 

**  Below  GrovB  Street,  a  large  space  is  overflowed  by  water,  and 
forms  the  pond  mentioned  in  my  report.  At  the  present  writing,  it 
has  been  run  off,  and  I  see  the  bed  of  thp  stream  is  very  black  and 
foul." 

From  considerations  of  convenience  and  decency,  the 
change  from  the  open  to  the  covered  condition  of  small 

*  Compare  the  mi^  of  Salem  and  Peabody,  page  859. 
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Btreams  which  are  conBtantlj  receiving  offensiTe  sewages  ii 
pretty  -certain  to  occur,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  aanitarjr  aspect  of  the  change  ahoidd  be 
familiarly  known.    It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

All  the  unwholesome  conditions  existing  in  open  streams  pdU 
Inted  by  sewage  remain  unchanged  when  such  streams  are  sim- 
ply covered,  or  when  they  are  covered  and  walled  with  material 
of  an  absorbent  or  permeable  character — as  wood^  bride  or 
stone,  without  good  cement.  Thoy  even  becooie  more  dan- 
gerous as  generators  and  conductors  of  sewage^gas,  because 
they  admit  air  far  less  freely ;  consequently  their  gases  are 
less  diluted  and  more  poisonous.  At  the  same  time,  being 
less  conspicuous,  or  even  out  of  sight,  thoy  may  insidiously 
deliver  their  poisonous  gases  within  dwellings,  or  in  close 
neighborhood  to  windows.  And  further,  such  streams,  even 
if  syitably  covered  and  walled,  may,  if  their  bottoms  are  Idt 
unchanged  to  absorb  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  com- 
mingling sewage,  continue  to  contaminate  the  earth  througii 
which  they  flow,  with  the  effect  of  polluting  all  neighboring 
wells,  and  rendering  the  soil  along  their  banks  unsafe  founda- 
tion for  dwellings.  The  transformation  into  '^covered  sewers" 
can  be  made  safely  only  by  changing  them  into  complete  sewers. 
In  this  case,  great  care  must  bo  taken  that  proper  drainage  of 
the  soil  is  also  maintained.  Whenever  the  demands  of  an 
increasing  population  require  that  streams  should  be  con- 
verted into  sewers  (an  evil  which  should  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible), it  is  not  often  possible  for  a  single  conduit  to  serve 
both  purposes  of  sewer  and  drain.  The  only  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory method  is  to  have  a  tight  sewer  for  the  sewage,  and 
beside  that  a  loose-walled  drain  to  carry  off  the  moisture 
from  the  soil. 

The  following  account,  from  Chicopee,  shows  the  benefit 
which  may,  in  some  cases,  arise  from  converting  into  a  well- 
built  sewer  a  stream  which  had  become  so  fouled  as  to  be  prac- 
tically simply  an  open  CQnduit  for  sewage : —     , 

"  On  the  south-east  border  of  our  village  is  an  elevated  ridge  of 
land,  the  water  from  which  nearly  all  gathers  into  a  water-course 
which  runs  across  the  south-westerly  portion  of  the  village,  into  the 
Connecticut  River,  a  short  distance  below  its  Junction  with  the 
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Chioopee.  In  this  course  it  runs  throagh  an  open  square  or  *  com- 
mon,'  about  fifteen  rods  across,  which  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
dwdllng-houses,  standing  so  near  each  other  that  there  is  but  one 
diaaoe  of  putting  in  another.  This  water-course,  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  had  more  or  less  water  running  in  It.  In  the  very  dri- 
est season  it  would  occasionally  be  partially  dry,  but  nearly  always 
mnddy,  even  then.  In  spring,  or  wet  weather,  quite  a  brook  ran 
throogh  the  course.  Last  summer  the  whole  was  made  into  a  brick 
sewer,  i^parently  substantially  built.  This  sewer  formerly  was 
ooTered  through  part  of  its  length  only,  and  was  left  open  for  some 
fifteen  or  more  rods  through  a  sort  of  ravine,  before  reaching  the 
Connecticut  River.  Many  complaints  were  made  about  this  open 
piece  of  sewer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  much  sickness  was  caused  by 
it.  At  the  time  the  water-course  was  converted  into  a  sewer,  with 
bride  walls,  this  open  tract  was  also  built  up  and  covered,  and  the 
raTine  was  cleared  of  pigpens,  and  all  other  sources  of  filth,  except 
privies.  Blocks  of  tenement-houses  now  occupy  each  side  of  the 
ravine.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  improvement  has  conduced  very 
mach  to  the  health  of  the  population  in  this  neighborhood,  as  we 
have  had  less  fever,  dysentery  and  spinal  meningitis,  etc,  than  in 
any  autumn  for  many  years.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  this  section 
are  so  far  very  satisfactory.  While  fever  and  diphtheritic  diseases 
have  prevailed  in  towns  adjoining  us,  we  have  been  remarkably 
exempt  all  through  the  present  autumn." 

"Question  VIII. — Have  you  in  your  town  (or  cityjy  damp 
or  wet  cellars  f" 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  towns  report  many  damp  or 
wet  cellars ;  ninety-seven  find  this  condition  productive  of 
disease ;  thirty-one  do  not. 

The  class  of  diseases  most  frequently  noted  in  connection 
with  such  cellars  is  **  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs "  especially  bronchitis.  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
comes  rheumatism,  more  particularly  of  the  sub-acute  order. 
Phthisis,  pneumonia,  and  wasting  chronic  perversions  of  diges- 
tion are  also  found  by  many  of  our  correspondents  to  be  com- 
mon over  such  cellars.  Also  a  lessened  power  of  resistance 
to  all  diseases  when  contracted.  No  observer  can  doubt  that  a 
large  amount  of  preventable  disease  is  caused  by  damp  cellars. 
The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  admirably  set  forth  in  a  paper  on 
**Drainage  for  Health'*  by  Hon.  H.  F.  French.*    A  good 

*  Fourth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  p.  182. 


system  of  sewerage  very  geiiernlly  cures  the  evil,  and  no  tow 
whifh  has  reasonable  expectations  of  evci-  needing  sewerage  * 
ebonid  nllow  any  dwelling  to  be  hnilt  iit  an  undriiinable  grude. 
How  many  cities  iu  Massachusetts  are  groaning  to-dny  under 
the  evils  and  expenses   brought   upon   them  by  the  sburfc 
BJgbtod  policy  of  permitting  such  cellars  to  be  made. 

Even  where  population  seems  destined  to  remain  small  an 
widely  scattered,  public  opinion  should  insist  on  the  neccssi^ 
of  good  drainage  for  every  dwelling.  No  town  can  afford  1 
have  bouse  after  bouse  built  with  no  provision  for  keepim 
the  ground  benenlh  it  dry,  and  so  far  maintaining  the  healU 
and  producing  power  of  its  inhabitants.  If  we  had  enlight 
eued  local  boards  of  health,  ordinances  would  soon  becoiod 
common  which  would  require  that  every  new  dwelling  should 
be  examined  and  approved  by  a  health  official  as  to  thiv 
requirement  of  draiuage,  before  it  could  bo  inhabited.  Th* 
expense  of  securing  proper  drainage  is  small — except  in  lucaE^ 
itiea  allogethcr  unfit  for  habitations — and  the  return  in  exemp- 
tion from  disease  is  unspeakably  valuable. 

In  some  of  the  very  low-lying  towns  of  the  State,  drstn^ 
are  very  much  needed  to  relievo  largo  tracts  of  land,  include 
ing  many  dwellings,  from  the  excessive  soibmuisturo,  Indb) 
vidual  action  iu  these  cases  is  generally  of  little  avail,  and  th« 
only  clfectuul  remedy  is  iu  the  constructiou  of  proper  dnuoi 
by  the  town  authorities. 

"Question  IX. — Do  yon  know  of  any  cane  where  the  ae% 
age  of  one  town  pollutes  the  air  or  water  of  another?  If  « 
please  state  circumstances/' 

In  answer  to  this  question,  fifteen  cities  and  towns  repti«j 
in  the  affirmative. 

In  Waketield,  the  filth  dischai^ed  into  the  brook  ruDnin 
through  the  town,  filially  finds  its  way,  iit  loast  u  considerabll 
portion  of  it,  into  the  Saugus  River,  from  which  Lynn  b 
proposed  taking  part  of  its  water-supply. 

Our  correspondent  iu  Natick  says    Ibat  "the  sewage 
Nfltick   must    soon    seriously   pollute   the    water-supply    < 
Boston." 

The  banks  of  the  Sudbury  River,  above  the  point  ] 
which  the  supply  for  Boston   is  to  be  taken,  need  protecti(M 
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with  rcferancc  to  preveutiug  auy  pollution,  which  otherwise 
must  inevitably  occur. 

In  the  Mystic  wnter-ehed,  there  are  serious  evils  which  will 
be  pointed  out  i»  detiiil  at  a  later  pdge. 

The  Merrimnc  River,  iibove  Lowell,  is  poUiited  by  the 
sewage  of  Manchester,  and  of  several  smaller  towns  in  Xew 
Hampshire ;  before  reaching  Lawrence,  the  sewage  of  Lowell, 
knd  a  considerable  amount  of  filth  brought  down  by  the  Con- 
cord River,  have  been  added.  Haverhill,  still  lower  down, 
gets  tlie  benefit  also  of  the  sewage  of  Lawrence,  together  with 
the  refuse  disoliurgcd  into  the  Merrimac  by  the  Shawsbine 
and  Splcket  rivers,  the  latter  of  which,  in  summer,  is  ren- 
dered quite  otTonaive  by  the  filth  from  manufactories.  The 
cities  on  the  Merrimac  River  have  not  yet  introduced  com- 
plete seweroge  systems.  The  volnmo  of  the  stream,  too,  is 
10  great,  and  its  current  is  so  rapid,  that  the  Impurities  in  the 
rirer  just  above  Lowell,  Lawrence  or  Haverhill  are  hardly 
appreeiiible  to  the  chemist.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Mills,  C.  E.,  of 
Lawrenco,  says:  "The  Merrimac  River  flows  through  the 
middle  of  the  territory  of  Iho  city,  with  a  quantity  of  water 
varying  yearly  from  00,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
with  an  occasional  year  increasing  to  90,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  water  falls  here  about  thirty  feet.  Below  the 
dam,  where  all  sewage  enters,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  cov- 
ered with  silt  or  fine  saud  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
during  heavy  freshets  ;  and,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  settles 
with  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water,  this  new  lining  of 
the  bed  is  carried  away.  Thus,  there  is  a  continual  renewal 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  from  season  to  season  j  that  is,  a 
deposition  and  its  removal  without  materially  changing  the 
level  of  the  bed  from  year  to  year.  The  result  is  a  clean 
river-bed  and  banks  at  all  times.  The  Spicket  and  Shaw- 
Aloe  rivers  discharge — say,  one-hundredth  of  that  of  the 
Hcrrtmnc ;  and  no  deleterious  effect,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is 
noticed  from  the  small  amount  of  sewage  discharged  into 
these  streams." 

In  all  of  the  three  cities  just  mentioned,  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  the  river  is  al  points  considerably  below  the 
sotirce  of  water-supply.  Lowell  and  Lawrence  have  large 
filleriug-gulleries ;  the  water  used  in  Haverhill  comes  chiefly 
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from  three  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Still,  in 
at  least  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  the  inhabitants  are  more  or 
less  dependent  directly  upon  the  river  for  the  water  which 
they  drink ;  and  the  amount  supplied  to  them  for  domestic 
purposes  from  this  source,  is  likely  to  increase  from  year  to 
year,  while  the  rehitive  pollution  of  the  river  must  increase  at 
a  still  more  rapid  rate,  unless  special  provision  be  made  to 
prevent  it.  At  Haverhill,  the  lowest  point  in  the  river  to 
which  we  have  referred,  there  is  no  contamination  of  the 
Merrimac  appreciable  by  the  unaided  senses,  except  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  River.  The  water  taken  just  above  the 
city  supplies  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  live  on  high  land. 
It  is  considered  of  very  good  quality. 

Newton,  Waltham  and  Brooklino  have  built  large  reservoirs 
near  the  Charles  River,  from  which  they  get  their  WAtcr-sup- 
plies.  When  such  reservoirs  were  tirst  planned,  it  was 
thought  that  by  being  placed  near  rivers  they  would  be  sup- 
plied by  them,  and  that  the  intervening  walls  of  sand  and 
gravel  would  serve  as  extensive  filter-beds  to  remove  any  im- 
purities which  might  exist.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
the  water  of  such  reservoirs  is  i)r()l)al)ly  supplied  chiefly  by 
deep  springs  or  underground  streams  running  toward  or  parallel 
to  the  rivers.     This  theory  is  upheld  hy  the  following  facts: 

I.  Chemical  analysis  shows  in  such  cases  that  the  water  of 
the  reservoirs  contains  a  very  nuich  larger  proportion  of  in- 
organic matter  than  that  of  the  adjacent  river. 

II.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  remains 
quite  constant  throughout  the  year,  while  that  of  the  river 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  between  summer  and 
winter. 

III.  Although  the  water  in  these  reservoirs  maintains  a 
level  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  river,  still  the  two 
are  not  so  nearly  alike  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  one 
is  wholly  dependent  on  the  other. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  some  water  passes 
from  the  river  into  such  reservoirs,*  and,  it  is  therefore  i)ru- 

*  Dr.  F.  de  Chauiimnt,  conjoint  professor  of  iiiilitary  liygioiio  at  tlu*  Army 
Medical  Scln)ol,  Net  ley,  ronclndt's  from  liirt  exiwriuMMits  and  analyst's  of 
water  in  Mio  virlnity  of  the  Kiver  Ilamble,  tiiat,  if  sewajjje  is  poured  into  a 
Htreani,  it  will,  in  a  jxirouH  soil,  eontaniinate  tlu*  neighboring  weUs.  Mnoh 
more,  of  course,  would  it  alVect  tlie  water  of  reservoirs  quite  near  the  buuks. 
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dent  to  guard  such  streams  with  a  considerable  care.  Id 
this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  from  a  recent  report 
by  Drs.  Swan,  Wood  and  Bowditch.* 

"The  water-supply  should  be  '  incontaminable  by  drainage.' 
Tliere  is  no  demonstrable  safct}'  in  a  middle  course.  No  one  has 
coDclusivcl}'  shown  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  dilution,  storage,  agi- 
tation, filtration  or  periods  of  time  for  the  complete  removal  of 
disease-producing  elements,  whatever  these  may  be.  Chemistry 
and  microscopy  cannot  and  do  not  claim  to  prove  the  absence  of 
these  elements  in  an}'  specimen  of  drinking-water.  They  discover 
pollution ;  and  pollution  is  somehow  intimately  associated  with  the 
production  of  certain  diseases.  Our  germ,  fermentation  and  other 
theories  indicate  our  actual  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  that 
cause  or  tbose  causes  whose  action  we  nevertheless  rightlj'  infer. 
These  deductions  from  the  observations  of  cases  and  their  sur- 
roundings have  been  so  often  repeated  that  we  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
regard them.  Chemistry  in  these  cases  has  been  invaluable  in 
pointing  out  the  fact  and  source  of  contamination  ;  but  it  has  not 
indicated  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  specific  cause." 

With  reference  to  the  pollution  of  the  air  of  cities  or 
towns  by  the  filth  discharged  above  them,  Worcester,  Pea^ 
l)ody,  and  the  cities  comprising  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Boston  furnish  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  As  to  the 
amount  of  disease  caused  in  this  way,  our  correspondents 
naturally  speak  with  some  caution.  That  fresh  air  and  fresh 
water  disinfect  beside  diluting,  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  among  dense  populations,  or  where  the  poison  is  very 
concentrated,  that  wc  should  naturally  expect  evil  results  from 
this  source.  That  filth-infection  of  the  air  seriously  depresses 
the  vital  powers,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  chain  of  causes  pro- 
ducing epidemics,  are  matters  of  common  observation. 

Reports  from  Various  Localities. 

In  many  cases  the  information  which  has  been  got  from  the 
different  cities  and  towns  illustrates  general  principles  so  well, 
that  somewhat  detailed  st^itements  are  given  from  some  of  the 
replies  of  our  correspondents.     The  writer  has  also  person- 

•  Report  of  the  Medical  CoiDiniBBion  upon  the  sanitary  qualities  of  the 
Su<lbury,  Mystic,  Shawshine  and  Charles  River  waters.  (City  Doc.,  No.  102, 
Boston,  l(i^4,  pp.  12  and  13.) 
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aWy  examined  many  of  the  localities  referred  to,  anj  Ig  j 
added  bis  own  notes. 


Soston,* 

"I.    Boston  U  supplied  with  water  from  four  sonrceB,  Lsko€ 
(late,  Mystic  Food,  Jamaica  Pond  and  the  Sndlmr;  River. 

*  In  tbo  Metropolitan  District  uv  incladed  Bottoo  Mid  a>«n;  of  Um n 
boring  cities  uud  tonna,  which,  though  ftt  preaent  distinct,  are  i 
'  Id  nuiy  waya,  that  the;  are  likelf  at  no  very  distant  day   I 
under  one  city  gOTemioent.    The;  are,  therefore,  and  for  couTeuienM/  « 
all  represented  on  thi>  aooompanying  map.    A  table  of  stAtisticB,  | 
by  B.  R.  Howe,  C.  K,  is  also  given,  aa  follows ; — 


ChirlL-.  IllTcr.  weini 
Fr»h  ud  epj-  pond! 


'lulling  iSj>tlc;  —  ib 


I  "Upply  from  il 


•  DIufaarfod  into  Cbirle*  mnd  U;iUc  rinri,  Boilon  Harbor,  ud  Back  Ba^. 

>  DlKharced  Inta  Uuddy  Ciwtk  Hid  ChaH«  Rlnr. 

>  DlKtiargrd  iDto  ChulH  RInr  and  Alcwlfe  Brook. 

•UytOePaaS.  '  Dlmhafgtd  Into  MyMic,  OhsrlM,  mi  MOIm^  llWIfc 

'  Dtwhu-ssd  Into  Obilw*  OrMk  sod  MriUa  Blnr. 
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"  Lake  Cochituate  lies  in  the  towns  of  Natick,  Framingham  and 
Wayland.  It  virtually  consists  of  three  lakes  or  ponds ;  in  all,  three 
and  one-half  miles  long,  three-eighths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  sixty- 
two  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  part.  At  high  water,  its  area  is  eight 
hundred  acres,  though  ordinarily  only  six  hundred  and  ninety. 
Snake  Brook  enters  it  near  the  gate-house,  and  Farm  Pond  is  con- 
nected with  the  lake  at  the  south-east  end  by  means  of  Beaver  Dam 
Brook.  The  waters  of  Dug  Pond  (forty-two  and  one-half  acres) 
and  of  Dudley  Pond  (eighty-one  acres)  are  also  used  as  feeders  to 
Lake  Cochituate.  Pegan  Brook,  containing  some  of  the  drainage 
of  Natick,  also  flows  into  the  lake  at  its  lower  end. 

"  Mystic  Pond  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  upper 
pond  has  been  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  dam,  and  is  the  source 
of  supply.  It  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long  (including  the  flowage 
pond  at  its  head),  and  a  half-mile  wide.  At  high  water,  it  is  eleven 
feet  deep,  has  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  a 
capacity  of  forty-five  million  gallons.  The  Mystic  water-^ed, 
exclusive  of  the  lake  itself,  has  an  area  of  twent3*-seven  square 
miles,  includin  r  the  towns  of  Winchester  and  Woburn,  with  por- 
tions of  Arlington,  Lexington,  Burlington,  Wilmington,  Reading 
and  Stoneham.  Horn  Pond,  Richardson's  and  Burbank's  ponds,  in 
Woburn,  and  Wedge  Pond,  in  WinAester,  are  directly  connected 
with  Mystic  Pond  by  means  of  the  Abajonna  River,  and  are  the 
sources  of  direct  supply  to  the  lake. 

"  The  available  storage  capacity  of  Mystic  Upper  Pond  is  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty  million  gallons ;  so  that,  if  all  the  storage 
facilities  above  the  pond  be  used,  a  total  daily  supply  of  seventeen 
million  gallons  may  be  obtained  in  a  dry  season.  The  average 
amount  used  daily  now  is  about  eight  million  gallons.  It  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  cities  of  Somerv'ille  and  Chelsea,  and  to  the  towns 
of  Everett  and  Revere,  as  well  as  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  East 
Boston  districts  of  Boston.  This  system  is  also  connected  with 
the  Cochituate  main,  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 

*'  Jamaica  Pond  is  situated  in  West  Roxbury,  fifty  feet  above  low- 
tide  level,  and  has  a  surface  area  of  sixty-seven  acres.  Its  water- 
shed contains  about  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  West  Roxbury 
and  Brookline.  It  has  a  capacity  of  supplying  one  million  gallons 
daily,  although  it  is  not  all  now  made  available.  One  hundred  fam- 
ilies in  Brookline,  and  eleven  hundred  in  wards  thirteen,  fourteen 
and  fifteen,  of  Boston,  get  their  water  from  this  pond.  The  dis- 
tributing system,  introduced  in  1840,  was  by  gravitation  only ;  but, 
that  being  now  insuflScient,  a  stand-pipe  with  pump  has  just  been 
erected,  with  a  capacity  of  distributing  one  million  gallons  daily, 
and  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses. 

80 
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"  Suflbury  River  was  temporarily  connected  with  Lake  Cochitaat 
by  an  open  ditch  to  Farm  Pond,  during  the  drought  of  1872.  Thi 
was  n<rain  done  in  1874.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  pci 
manont  conduit.  The  dailj*  8upi)ly  which  may  be  relied  U[>on  froi 
tliis  source  will  be  fort}'  million  gallons. 

^'  Tiic  fallowing  table  sbows  the  comparative  examinations  of  tt 
sources  of  water-supply  for  Boston.     (See  pp.  23C-239.) 

"  We  have  no  statistical  information  by  which  we  can  sa^'  precise] 
what  the  eilect  of  the  introduction  of  water  has  been  upon  tlie  healt 
of  the  ctunniunity.  Cochituate  water  was  llrst  introduced  in  184 J 
and  sewors  had  l)een  then  built  over  thirty  years.  There  is  reaso 
to  su[)p(ise  that  our  returns  of  deaths  in  the  cit}'  are  not  to  I 
depended  upon,  previous  to  1849  ;  in  fact,  that  the}-  have  never  bee 
kei)t  witli  C()ui[)leteness  until  the  Board  of  Health  began  a  system  ( 
accurate  registration,  last  May.  Tlie  late  Dr.  George  Derby,  boi 
ever,  from  carefully  prepared  data,  concludes  that  typhoitl  fever  ha 
diminished.*  The  water  of  Cochituate  has,  probably,  nut  yet  bee 
contaminated  to  a  serious  degree,  but  the  sewage  and  drainage  < 
Natick  nnist  furnish  a  cause  of  some  uneasiness  to  those  who  driu 
the  water.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  111th  poured  into  Mysti 
Pond  aflecte*!  the  health  of  tiie  people  supplied  by  it,  and  that,  i 
1872,  the  mortality,  especialK  among  infants,  sensibly  increase< 
owin*2:  to  till*  impurity  of  the  water-suiiply.t 

'^  II.  {(I.)  Owing  to  the  peiiiiisiilar  shape  of  Boston  proper,  tl 
sowers  follow,  to  some  extent,  liie  natural  channels  for  Lretlini:  ri 
of  the  storm  and  other  waters;  and  no  st/>tom  came  into  use  unt 
after  the  introduction  of  water  in  ix-ix.  Tlieu  the  lines  were  shoi 
and  the  grades  sharp,  and  the  sewage  generally  found  readj'  outlot; 
Lar<re  tracts  of  made  land,  however,  have  been  added  to  the  urisiin: 
peninsula,  increasing  its  area  from  (>1)0  to  1,570  acres.  Tlie  grail 
of  this  land  has  been  low,  never  more  than  eighteen  feet  above  lov 
water  mark  (or  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  high  tide).  Some  pari 
were  oriijlnallv  only  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  above  tide  at  low  wale 
Consocpientlyi  the  sewers  have  necessarily  been  elongated  at  almu: 
Hat  grades,  and  serve  to  deposit  a  large  part  of  the  sewage  instea 
of  carry inij  it  olT. 

'•II.     (/>.)  There  are  two  evils  in  our  sewerage  system  : 

''  1st.  The  sewers  do  not  discharge  readily,  thereby  causin 
obstructions  in  house-drains,  forcing  sewer-gases  into  the  housei 
rendering  the  cellars  damp,  and  incompletely  draining  the  soil. 

'•  2(1.    They  discharge  by  several  dozen  outlets,  completely  skirtin 

*  SiM'oml  Annual  I^eport  t>r  tlir  Stato  Hoard  of  Health,  p.  1*2!). 

t  »Sixth  Animal  Keport  of  the  .'State  IJoaril  of  lleallh,  pp.  335  and  scq. 
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the  cit}',  coDtamioating  the  air  very  widely,  and,  in  some  places, 
rendering  it  absolutely  unfit  to  breathe.  The  system,  therefore,  has 
been  very  generally  complained  of  for  several  years.  A  special 
commission  has  investigated  and  reported  upon  the  subject.  The 
plans  which  they  recommend  are  given  in  the  accompanying  map. 

^^  II.  (c.)  As  stated  above,  the  sewage  is  discharged  upon  large 
areas  of  flats  or  into  the  docks  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  com- 
munit3\ 

^^  The  sewage  of  the  north  part  of  the  city  is  discharged  by  a  large 
number  of  independent  sewers,  radiating  from  the  high  land  in  the 
centre.  In  this  part  of  the  city,  probably,  the  injury  to  health  is 
greater  from  bad  house-arrangements  than  from  the  sewers  them- 
selves, bad  as  they,  in  some  cases,  are. 

^^  The  low  made  land  at  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  the  city 
drains  partly  into  the  South  Bay  and  partly  into  Charles  River  by 
sewers,  which  are,  most  of  them,  tide-locked  and  very  flat.  They 
are  intended  to  be  large  enough  to  serve  as  reservoirs  in  case  of 
heav3'  rain,  when  the  discharge  is  prevented  by  a  high  tide.  This 
prevents  the  soil  from  being  properly  drained ;  soil-moisture  is  one 
of  our  greatest  evils,.and  consumption  causes  nearly  one-sixth  of  oar 
total  number  of  deaths  each  year.  Our  enormous  infant  mortality, 
too,  has  been  attributed  portly  to  this  dampness  of  the  soil  and 
partly  to  the  general  contamination  of  the  air.  In  consequence  of 
this  failure  of  the  sewers  in  always  discharging  their  contents 
speedily,  we  have  man}'  damp,  wet  and  flooded  cellars ;  but  many  of 
them,  especially  at  the  South  End,  are  below  the  grade  established 
by  the  statutes  (twelve  feet  above  low-water  mark),  the  law  being 
often  disregarded. 

*'  The  drainage  of  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  and  South  Boston, 
as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map,  has  many  of  the  faults  of  the 
cit}'  proper. 

"  Roxbury  is  drained  partly  into  the  upper  end  of  the  South  Bay, 
and  partly  by  the  Ston}'  Brook  sewer  on  to  the  flats  beyond  Parker 
Street,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sewage  finally  finding  its  wa}'  into 
the  Charles  River.  "With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  Dorchester, 
which  drains  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Neponset  River,  there  are 
few  sewers  in  the  outlying  wards  of  the  city.  In  the  whole  city, 
including  all  wards,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixt^'-six 
miles  of  sewers. 

*'  III.  There  are  some  houses  of  the  poorer  class  in  the  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  city  in  which  no  water-closets  are  used ;  the 
liquid  part  of  the  house-refuse  runs  off  into  the  sewers,  leaving  the 
solid  contents  of  the  privies  to  be  removed  by  carts. 

[See  pftfe  240* 
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«' In  the  oatljiDg  ptrta  of  the  dfy,  oeupools  aro  geaenDy  osedL  A 
few  of  them  are  also  to  be  foand  in  some  of  our  Qldest  atreets.  In 
some  of  the  new  wards,  ander  the  demand  to  h«ve  an  abandaat 
supply  of  water,  the  water-pipes  have  been  intiodaoed  witiMmt 
sewers,  an  evil  which  will  probably  be  soon  remedied. 

^rV.  The  sewage  discharged  near  Prison  Point  in  Chmrleetown,  St 
Craigie's  Bridge  in  Somerville,  on  the  flats  of  Bast  Boston,  into  the 
basin  at  the  outlet  of  Stony  Brook,  at  the  Boxbuzy  Canal,  and  on  the 
flats  of  the  Charles  Biver  near  Beacon  Street,  has  been  for  years  the 
source  of  the  greatest  complaint.  It  is  spread  out  over  many  handrsd 
acres  of  impervious  mud,  and  under  a  summer's  sun  Is  productive  of 
emanations  which  have  often  been  so  vile  that  workmen  have  evea 
been  obliged  to  leave  their  vicinity. 

*'  V.  There  are  very  few  wells  in  Boston  which  Bre  now  used. 
Those  few,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  for  thej 
are,  almost  without  exception,  exposed  to  danger.  The  sewage  of 
Boston  does  not  pollute  any  source  of  water-supply,  except  wdls. 

'^  VI.  Serious  discomfort  has  been  frequent.  It  has  been  possiUs, 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  to  trace  disease,  especially  diphtheria 
and  a  low  type  of  fever,  to  putrefactive  changes  in  the  sewage  doss 
to  some  of  the  tenement-houses.  It  is  a  well  recognised  fhct,  toO| 
in  our  city,  among  physicians,  that  disease  often  assumes  a  mors 
severe  t3'pe,  and  that  convalescence  is  much  slower,  when  patients 
are  exposed  to  such  sewage-polluted  atmosphere. 

"  VII.  Stony  Brook,  above  the  entrance  of  the  sewer,  is  jealoaslj 
guarded  by  private  corporations  who  use  its  water  for  manufacturing 
purposes;  and  the  slight  pollution  of  a  few  other  small  streanu 
cannot  do  much  harm. 

"  No  drinking-water  is  derived  from  any  source  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  except  from  Jamaica  Pond  and  the  neighboring  Ward's 
Pond,  which  serves  as  a  filtering  basin  to  the  former.  Both  are 
protected  from  contamination  by  direct  drainage;*  but,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Jamaica  Pond  is  a  large  stable  belonging  te  ao 
ice  company,  where  a  large  number  of  horses  are  kept.  Some  of 
their  refuse  probably  finds  ite  way  into  the  pond,  although  a  certain 
portion  would  first  be  filtered  through  the  soil. 

"  (6.)  The  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Charles  River  is 
polluted  seriously,  both  by  emanations  from  the  banks  of  the  river 

*  Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols  appends  to  his  memoranda  of  analysis  of  this  water, 
the  following :  ^^  I  did  not  examine  the  edges  of  the  pond  all  the  way 
round,  but  I  think  the  direct  drainage  must  be  small.  In  samples  1  and  S 
we  thought  we  obtained  a  trifle  more  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitritea  thao 
is  nataraily  te  l>e  expected  in  water,  but  the  amount  was  rery  trifling." 
Prof.  Nichols  visited  Jamaica  Pond  and  took  his  samples,  Nov.  S2y  187& 
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at  low  tide  and  by  foul  gases  arising  from  the  river  itself.  People 
are  actually  sometimes  driven  out  of  their  own  houses  bj'  the  stench 
in  hot  weather,  and  during  the  past  summer  it  has  been  necessary  to 
close  windows.  The  Roxbury  Canal  is  another  instance  of  a 
similar,  but  graver,  nuisance. 

^*  (c.)  Small  streams  in  cities  are  almost  inevitably  converted  into 
sewers.  There  are  certain  evils,  however,  which  we  have  seen 
exemplified  in  Boston.  If  such  sewers  are  built  tight,  the  neighbor- 
ing soil  is  drained  less  rapidly  than  before,  in  case  of  heavy  rain. 
If  they  are  built  with  loosely-jointed  stone,  as  is  often  done,  the 
sewage  passes  freely  into  the  soil  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Stony  Brook 
sewer)  and  we  have  all  the  evils  of  loose-walled  cesspools,  but  on  a 
larger  scale.  If  they  are  built  of  moderate  size,  they  are  gorged  in 
ease  of  heavy  rain,  the  subsoil  is  saturated,  and  the  cellars  are 
flooded.  If  they  are  built  large  enough  to  carry  off  all  the  floo<i- 
water,  they  serve  as  immense  reservoirs  for  the  collection  of  sewer- 
gases  during  dry  weather.  If  they  are  kept  open,  they  are  filthy, 
and  cause  bad  odors ;  but  it  has  not  been,  in  Boston,  possible  to 
trace  disease  directly  to  this  source.  In  one  case,  where  a  stream  of 
small  size  was  first  used  as  an  open  sewer,  it  has  since  been  covered 
in  with  loose  walls,  but  is  too  small  to  carry  off  the  storm-water. 
Here  the  cellars  are  flooded  occasionally,  and  the  subsoil  becomes 
saturated  with  filthy  water.  I  have  attributed  in  one  case  a  certain 
amount  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  largely  to  this 
cause,  especially  as  the  localitj'  is  otherwise  wholesome,  and  the 
people  are  clean  and  intelligent. 

'*  VIII.  At  the  South  End,  chiefly  between  Dover  and  Northampton 
streets,  are  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  cellars  which 
are  at  times  wet  or  damp.  In  the  old  parts  of  the  cit}-,  where  land 
has  been  made  of  bad  material,  the  water  soaks  through  the  soil  as 
through  a  sponge,  and  the  cellars  of  a  large  part  of  the  tenement- 
houses  are  frequently  wet.  Many  cellars,  however,  are  very  low, 
some  being  only  four  and  a  half  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
these  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  dry. 

'*  IX.  All  the  sewage  emptied  into  the  Charles  River  above  Boston 
helps  to  render  the  river  a  polluted  instead  of  a  pure  one.  Being  at 
a  low  level,  having  a  large  drainage-area,  and  flowing  through  or  by 
quite  a  number  of  manufacturing  towns,  it  becomes  the  natural 
receptacle  of  much  of  the  refuse-matter  from  them.  How  far  down 
such  matter  is  carried  without  deposition  and  chemical  change  sufli- 
cient  to  prevent  it  from  seriously  polluting  the  atmosphere,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sav ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  must  become  a 
serious  one  if  measures  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  A  similar  state- 
ment may  be  made  of  the  Neponset  River.     Much  of  the  sewngc  of 
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Cambridge  and  Somerville,  including  the  large  pork-packing  estib- 
lishmcnts  of  the  Miller's  River  Basin,  discbarges  now  on  the  flats  of 
the  Charles  River.  It  cannot  be  said  how  far  its  poisonous  influence 
extends  over  the  cities  adjacent. 

^'  Cochitnate  Lake  is  in  danger  of  contamination  from  Pegan  Brook, 
a  small  stream  flowing  through  the  town  of  Natick,  and  receiving 
ft'om  it  the  house-sewage  and  the  refuse  from  several  factories. 
Two  plans  are  proposed  for  diverting  this  nuisance :  one  to  drain 
Pegan  Brook  into  Bacon's  Brook,  a  tributary  of  Charles  River, 
which  it  enters  just  al)ove  South  Natick ;  and  the  other  to  divert  tbe 
sewage  into  the  Sudbury  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Concord, 
by  a  sewer  passing  around  the  west  side  of  the  lako.  By  either 
plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  off  from  the  lake  about  a  sqaare 
mile  of  its  drainage-area. 

"  Tlie  country  drained  by  the  Sudbury  River  is  but  thinly  settled, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  built  up  rapidly* ;  it  contains  few  soluble  rocks 
or  earths,  has  quick  slopes,  and  there  are  ver}'  few  manufactories 
along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  so  that  the  water  is  quite  pure.  After 
heavy  rains  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  drainage-surfaces 
are  covered  with  decaying  and  dead  vegetable  matter,  the  water 
becomes  somewhat  discolored,  and  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is 
then  unfit  for  bleaching  purposes.  The  color  and  taste,  however, 
disappear  on  storage.  The  towns  of  Franiinghara,  Marlborough, 
AVestborough,  Asliland,  Southborough  and  Ilopkinton,  are  on  or 
near  tlie  Sudbury  and  its  tributaries,  and  probably  drain  more  or  less 
into  these  streams.  The  quality  of  the  water  must  in  time  become 
affected,  unless  these  towns  are  provided  with  some  proper  system 
of  sewerage  to  carry  away  all  sources  of  pollution  from  the  water- 
courses. It  is  proposed  to  have  several  storage-reservoirs  for  the 
6up|)ly  from  the  Sudbury  River. 

*'^  Ftirni  Pond  is  in  danger  of  pollution  from  its  proximity  to  the 
growing  town  of  South  Franiingham. 

"^  The  natural  waters  of  the  Mystic  Valley  are  very  pure  and  color- 
less, but  the  tributaries  of  the  lake  have  for  a  long  time  been  used  as 
receiHaclcs  for  the  refuse  from  a  large  number  of  tanneries,  wool- 
scouring  establishments,  etc.,  in  AVoburn  and  Winchester.  These 
towns  have  not  yet  sewerage-systems,  but  drain  into  cesspools, 
ditches,  etc.  On  the  tributaries  of  Mystic  Pond  are  fiftj'-five  facto- 
ries, of  which  twenty  are  leather-works,  and  they  employ  about  three 
thousand  men.  It  is  estimated  that  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
water  that  Hows  into  the  upper  Mystic  Pond  is  the  draina^^e  from 
factories.*  Fish  have  been  killed  in  the  pond,  and  cattle  have  refusevl 
to  drink  the  water  of  the  Abajonna  Kiver. 

*  Report  of  the  Cochituat^j  Water-Board,  1874,  p.  20. 
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'^  The  legislature  has  given  to  the  city  of  Boston  permission  to  dis- 
charge all  this  offensive  sewage  by  an  intercepting  sewer  into  the 
lower  Mystic  Pond,  where  the  tide  rises  and  falls  only  a  few  inches. 
This  would  make  a  cesspool  on  a  colossal  scale ;  for  experiments 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  during  the  past  summer  show 
that  sewage  would  remain  indefinitely  in  the  pond  without  any  dis- 
charge. 

'^A  later  plan  is  to  discharge  the  sewage  into  the  Mystic  River,  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map,*  at  a  point  two  thousand  feet 
below  the  pond ;  but  this  is  likely  to  be  the  source  of  nuisance,  if 
carried  out,  and  at  no  very  distant  time. 

^^  X.  There  is  no  feasible  remedy  excepting  a  long  intercepting 
sewer  to  discharge  at  some  distant  point  by  means  of  pumping." 

Additional  facts  are  given  of  the  condition  of  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  Mystic  Pond  in  the  following  notes  of  an  inspec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Abajonna  River 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rods  in  a  straight  lino, 
or  about  a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  course  of  the  brook. 

Alongside  Washington  Street  where  the  brook  flows,  all 
weeds,  etc.,  in  its  bed  were  coated  with  an  ash-colored  sub- 
stance, of  slimy  feel,  which  completely  concealed  the  green  of 
the  plants.  On  close  ins  ection  this  seemed  largely  com- 
posed of  minute  shreds.  The  planks  in  the  apron  of  an  old 
dam  twenty-five  or  thirty  rods  above  showed  the  same  coat- 
ing. This  same  appearance  was  found  all  the  way  up  to  the 
glue  factory  (aho  in  the  canal  which  diverts  a  portion  of  the 
water).  No  fish  or  aquatic  insects  were  seen  between  the 
two  points  mentioned.  The  water  is  at  first  slightly  turbid, 
and  grows  more  so  till  the  factory  is  reached.  It  becomes  of 
the  color  and  opacity  of  very  foul  sink-wash,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  factory. 

The  works  stand  on  rising  ground  some  five  hundred  feet 
east  of  the  streani,  and  quite  near  the  Stoneham  Branch  Rail- 
road. West  and  south-west,  and  between  them  and  the 
stream,  are  five  or  six  acres  of  boggy  meadow,  on  which 
there  was  everywhere  standing  the  disgusting  yellowish-white 
drainage  of  the  works,  several  inches  deep.  From  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  could  bo  seen  the  whitish  stain 
of  two  streams  of  drainage  running  down  from  the  factory 

*  See  page  244. 
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into  the  meadow.  In  the  north  quarter  of  this  meadow  were 
a  number  of  settling-grounds  for  the  drainage,  bordered  by 
old  boards,  with  a  little  rampart  of  earth  about  six  inches 
high  thrown  up  against  them,  within  which  a  spaoe  perhaps 
sixty  feet  square  was  flooded  with  sewage.  From  arranged 
outlets,  streams  of  this  stuff  run  directly  into  the  brooL 
Only  one  of  these  areas  was  in  use,  several  others  being  bare, 
not  dry.  One  rod  above  the  grounds  of  these  works  the 
brook  was  clear,  and  the  aquatic  vegetation  bright  and 
healthy.     A  little  farther  up  I  saw  aquatic  insects  in  nambers. 

In  ^ome  parts  of  the  stream  fish  are  sometimes  killed  in 
great  quantities.  Such  was  Ihe  case  early  last  September,  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  which  month  the  little  mill-pond  (where  the 
canal  approaches  the  main  brook)  was  full  of  dead  fish,  some 
floating,  some  sunken.  Eels  two  feet  long,  and  fry  an  inch 
long,  alike  found  the  water  too  strong  for  them. 

The  industry  which  thus  poisons  this  valuable  stream,  is  the 
washing  of  hair  scraped  from  hides  in  the  process  of  curry- 
ing, and  loaded  with  putrescent  animal  matter  and  lime; 
also  the  manufacture  of  glue  from  the  refuse  of  currying- 
shops  and  slaughter-houses.  It  is  a  profitable  and  growing 
business.  One-sixth  of  a  mile  lower,  the  stream  is  entered 
by  the  drain  from  a  large  tanning  and  currying  shop  in  Stone- 
ham  Centre,  into  which  also  enters  much  other  sewage  from 
factories  and  dwellings  in  the  same  town. 

Statistics  of  Leather  Manufactories  of  Wbburn  and  Winchester 

for  1875. 

Business  having  been  duller  than  in  1874,  the  figures  will 
be  found  lower  than  those  for  that  year  given  in  the  **  Report 
of  the  Mystic  Water-Board  in  relation  to  Sewage,"  or  those 
for  the  same  year  given  in  the  report  of  the  medical  coijimis- 
sion  on  the  sanitary  qualities  of  the  Mystic  and  certain  other 
waters. 


Number  of  hides  finished  per  week,     . 
of  hides  finished  during  3'ear, 
of  barrels  of  lime  used  during  year, 
of  pounds  of  soda  used  during  3'ear, 
of  pounds  of  sulphur  used  during  j^ear,  . 
of  gallons  of  water  used  during  year,    . 
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To  each  hundred  hides  there  are  used  40  barrels  of  lime, 
10  pouuds  of  soda,  16  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  40,000  gallons 
of  water.  The  most  of  this  tilth  drains  directly  or  indirectly 
into  the  waters  of  the  Mystic  basin. 

Specimens  for  chemical  analysis  were  taken  from  Lower 
Mystic  Pond,  in  consideration  of  a  proposition  to  emptj*  the 
sewage  of  Woburn  and  Winchester  into  it.  It  was  known 
that  there  was  very  little  current  out  of  this  pond,  and  that 
the  tide  which  enters  twice  a  day  from  Mystic  Kiver,  so  far 
from  scouring  it,  tends  only  to  bring  in  more  tilth.  More- 
over, the  shape  of  the  bed  of  this  pond  forbids  its  ever 
changing  its  water  fast  enough  to  prevent  decomposition  of 
tilth  that  once  enters.  The  bar  crossing  it,  and  separating  it 
from  the  upper  pond,  is  sufficiently  broken  down  to  allow  of 
some  wash  over  from  one  to  the  other ;  for  when  the  depth  of 
water  on  this  bar  is  compared  with  that  of  the  basins,  the 
interchange  between  them  hardly  deserves  any  other  name. 
In  November,  1875,  some  floats  were  placed  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  pond,  and  their  movements  watched  during  four- 
teen days.  For  the  most  part  they  swung  about  the  spot 
where  they  were  placed,  without  crossing  the  bar  or  ap- 
proaching either  shore.  On  four  occasions,  when  the  wind 
was  fresh,  they  reached  the  shore,  twice  to  the  eastward, 
once  to  the  westward  of  the  spot  where  they  were  set  adrift 
and  above  the  bar ;  once  only  far  to  the  south-eastward  of 
the  bar.     Not  one  of  them  reached  the  outlet. 

The  specimens  referred  to  were  taken  at  different  depths, 
varying  from  twelve  to  forty  feet,  by  an  apparatus  which  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  any  water  until  the  desired  depth  was 
reached. 

Comparisons  of  analyses  made,  from  fifteen  years  ago  to 
the  present  time,  by  chemists  as  well  known  as  Silliman, 
Ilorsford,  Hayes,  Merrick  and  Nichols,  show  the  water  of 
this  Lower  Mystic  Pond  to  have  been  very  foul  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  and  to  have  been  growing  gradually 
worse,  although  there  are  very  few  dwellings  on  the  largo 
estates  which  border  them.      The   introduction  of  the  vile 
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sewage  of  the  tRnneriea,  etc.,  elBewhere  described,  coaU 
result  only  in  making  an  enormous  cesspool  of  this  pood.* 

Prof.  Nichols  remarks  with  regard  to  the  anslysee  giveu  in 
the  following  table  :— 

"  Nob.  1  and  2  contained  enongh  sulphuretted  faydrogen,  whta 
opened,  to  color  lead-paper  held  over  the  months  of  the  jars.  On 
boiling  the  water  the  snlphnretted  hydrogen  was  driven  off  andeitt- 
mated.  On  lubaeqaent  treatment  with  acid,  only  a  trace  of  anlphn- 
retted  hydrogen  was  obt^ned. 

**  There  is  no  significance  f  n  determining  the  '  loss  on  Igoltim,'  u 
the  mineral  matter  is  decomposed  to  such  an  extent  in  sodi  watera." 

Sxaa^nation  of  Water  fnm  MyMie  Lower  Pand.^ 

[BHotta  BprHMd  In  Put*  pv  MM«B>1 
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0.3040 
0.5040 
0.6400 

0.0480 
0.0688 
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1.465 
1,733 

2.570 
3.197 
5.736 

0.46 
1.86 

0.07 

n  b;  till*  uilyila  lo  ba  alrMdj-  ao  flllliy,  thu  uf 


Chicopee. 
"  Water  has  been  introtluced  by  an  aqueduct  company  from  springs 
which  appear  through  the  sand  on  the  high  plateau  above  the  Conner 
ticut  River.  This  water  is  almost  universally  used  in  the  village, 
and  is  pure  at  the  start,  where  it  comes  np  through  sand.  By  the 
use  of  logs,  lead-pipe,  etc.,  us  conduits,  and  fVom  the  foulness  of 
reservoirs,  the  water,  when  drawn  at  the  housea,  is  often  rendered 
impure,  especially  when  It  is  so  low  as  to  be  kept  shut  off  fhim  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  till  five  the  next  morning,  as  is  the  case  often  In  sum- 
mer. A  small  stream  reaches  the  faucets  in  the  cellars,  sometimes 
when  none  can  be  had  above-stairs.  The  inadequate  supply  of 
water  is  getting  to  be  a  great  evil  here.    The  aqueduct  oompany 

•  The  liUn  hns  now  lieen  abaniloneil  in  favor  of  one  to  discharge  the  »eir- 
a|][e  at  a  point  in  Mjstic  Biver,  where  it  can  hardly  foil  to  be  a  suiu«e  of 
iiuiduuve  in  time. 
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have  kept  continually  adding  to  their  list  more  families  to  be  supplied 
with  water,  as  the  village  became  more  built  up, — while  there  has 
been  no  considerable  addition  to  the  source  of  supply.  The  effect, 
of  course,  has  been  to  cut  nearly  everybody  short  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  pure  or  fVeshly-drawn  water,  in  summer,  when  cool 
water  is  most  needed,  for  a  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  disease 
has  been  prevalent  here,  which  the  people  call  the  '  water  diarrhoea,' 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  low-water  impurities. 

'^  This  condition  of  the  water  must  have  a  more  or  less  injurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  In  many  places  we  cannot  drive 
wells.  Where  they  can  be  dug,  the  water  from  them  is  often 
'  swampy,'  and  bad  tasting. 

''*'  The  town  has,  at  considerable  expense,  prepared  a  general  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  for  the  village,  but  the  plan  is  as  yet  only  partially 
carried  out.  It  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  have  a  few 
large  sewers,  and  some  smallelr  ones,  but  the  one  or  two  most  needed 
— those  which  would  drain  the  most  crowded  streets  of  the  town — 
are  not  yet  built. 

''*'  Where  the  sewers  are  not  built,  the  sewage  from  most  of  the 
corporation  buildings  runs  into  the  canal,  which  feeds  the  factories 
with  water-power,  and  thence  into  the  Chicopee  River.  Almost  all 
of  the  sewage  fVom  the  village  where  sewers  are  not  built  (probably 
more  than  one-third  of  it)  runs  on  to  the  surface.  Perhaps  one- 
fourth  goes  into  sink-holes.  We  have  but  few  cesspools.  That 
which  runs  on  the  surface  is  often  offensive.  Ver}'  manj'  wells  are 
exposed  to  contamination  from  privy-vaults,  and  are  seldom  used. 

'^  We  have  formerly  had  typhoid  fever  in  Depot  Street  from  surface- 
sewage,  I  have  not  a  doubt ;  also  in  West  Street,  from  the  open 
"mouth  of  a  large  sewer;  also  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  two  years 
ago,  from  a  pool  of  foul  sewage  which  collected  in  Park  and  Spruce 
streets.  This  was  finally  drained  off  into  a  small  brook  or  water- 
course, open  for  thirty  or  forty  rods.  This  brook  is  now,  however, 
being  made  into  a  covered  sewer.  There  is  no  serious  offence  here 
after  the  sewage  has  once  reached  the  water-courses. 

*'  I  have  been  satisfied  for  years  that  damp  and  wet  cellars  have 
caused  fever  and  other  forms  of  disease.  We  have  more  typhoid 
fever  on  Front  Street  than  anywhere  else  among  the  same  number 
of  people.  The  street  faces  the  canal,  and  is  heavily  shaded  with 
elms.    Many  of  the  cellars  are  damp." 

J^all  River. 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  this  city  in  the  low-lying  districts 
suffers  from  a  damp  soil,  wet  cellars,  and  consequently,  from  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  disease,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  mill-dam  has 
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raised  very  decidedly  the  level  of  the  adjoining  water,  thus  obatmct- 
ing  the  natural  drainage  of  the  soil.  A  competent  engineer,  how- 
ever, has  examined  the  question  thoroughly,  and  advises  that  the 
dam  be  removed.  The  matter,  therefore,  does  not  require  -ftirther 
conmient  at  present.** 

Haverhill. 

^*  Little  River  is  a  large  brook,  rather  than  a  river,  flowing  throogh 
the  western  part  of  the  more  thickly-settled  portion  of  HaveriiilL   It 
is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  surfkce^rainage  of  this  part,  below  the 
level  of  which  its  valley,  in  width  about  three  hundred  f^t,  sinks 
about  twenty  feet   (as  is  shown  in  the  diagram  of  a  cross-section  of 
this  valley).    Its  length  in  a  straight  line  fh>m  Hale's  Fbnd  to  the 
Merrimac  River  at  Washington  Square,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  second 
map,  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile.    The  tide  flows  somewhat  less  than 
half-way  up  it.    At  high  tide,  it  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  deep.    Sometimes  it  is  scarcely  a  foot  deep  in  mid-channel.   Its 
left  bank,  between  the  upper  bridge  and  Washington  Square,  is  veiy 
low  and  flat  for  about  one  hundred  feet  A*om  the  stream,  and  showed 
in  two  places  at  least  an  extra  channel  (dry).    This  shore  was 
slimy,  overgrown  with  tall,  rank  weeds,  and  is  evidently  a  regular 
garbage-ground  for  the  reception  of  *dry  dirt'  and   oflTal,  which 
were  soaked  in  sewage.     Here  and  there  lay^  dead  cats  and  fowls. 
It  then  rises  sharply  (say  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees)  to  a  level  of 
some  twenty-five  feet  higher.     This  broken  bank  is  crowned  with  the 
privies,  hen-houses,  pigpens,  etc.,  of  the  poorest  class  of  dwellings. 
Three  public  sewers  and  many  private  drains  open  on  it.     The  right 
bank  has  much  less  low  ground,  and  the  dwellings  along  it  are  of  a 
somewhat  better  order.     For  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  • 
feet  here  the  stream  is  bordered  by  a  wall  nine  feet  high,  made  of 
large  stones,  without  mortar ;  three  or  more  privies  overhang  it ; 
three  public  drains,  and  all  the  housed- rains,  emptj'  on  this  bank. 
Above  the  bridge  the  population  is  more  sparse,  and  there  is  the 
same  state  of  things  in  a  less  concentrated  form.   At  the  gas-works, 
near  the  dam  (see  map),  the  stream  makes  a  pool,  and  just  above  is 
again  rapid.     At  the  dam  is  a  woolen  mill.     In  times  of  drought, 
when  this  mill  is  idle, — as  on  Sunday, — the  bed  of  the  stream  is  dry 
down  to  '  tide- water.'     At  Washington  Square  the  current  is  slug- 
gish.   This  'square'    is  the  very  centre  of  the  business  part  of 
Haverhill,  four  principal  streets  converging  there  (see  diagram),  and 
is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  A*om  the  station  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad.     It  bridges  Little  River,  the  distance  from  the  water  to 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  being  twenty  feet.    Below  Washington 
Square  the  stream  and  its  banks  are  an  offence  to  sight  and  smell. 
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For  particulars,  see  diagram.  Extended  comment  is  unnecessary. 
The  whole  valley  of  this  brook  is  foul  and  unwholesome.  On  inquiry 
from  physicians,  I  was  told  that  sickness  is  frequent  and  severe  in 
the  dwellings  bordering  it." 

Further  particulars  in  regard  to  Hayerhill  are  given  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  reply  to  our  circular : — 

'^  We  have  sewers,  but  can  hardly  say  that  we  have  any  sewerage- 
system.  Sewers  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time,  although 
without  much  reference  to  a  system,  and  most  of  our  principal  streets 
now  have  them,  discharging  their  contents  into  the  Merrimac  and 
Little  rivers.  Many  of  the  sewers  enter  the  river  through  a  line  of 
wharves  above  the  high-water  mark.  The  odor  arising  fi'om  this 
source  is  often  offensive,  but  no  marked  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  community  has  been  noticed. 

"  Little  River,  a  small  stream  entering  the  Merrimac  at  Wash- 
ington Square,  receives  the  filth  from  the  gas-works,  and  also  from 
several  large  manufactories.  It  also  receives  the  sewage  coming 
from  the  western  slope  of  the  city.  When  the  stream  is  swollen  by 
freshets,  this  sewage  is  easily  carried  into  the  Merrimac;  but  in 
summer,  when  the  water  is  low,  the  filthy  mass  is  spread  over  the 
river-bed,  and  the  odors  arising  therefrom  are  extremely  offensive. 
Much  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  flat  surface  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  at  low  water  it  presents  a  most  disgusting  sight  to  the  multi- 
tude of  people  constantly  crossing  the  bridge.  The  odor  frequently 
arising  from  this  reeking  filth  is  very  offensive.  We  hope  soon  to 
succeed  in  remedying  this  evil  by  extending  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
to  the  line  of  the  Merrimac.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
bad  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  small  streams  for  sewers.  The 
water  of  Little  River  is  not  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

**  Our  city  is  located  upon  a  heavy  cla}'  dc|)osit,  and  nearl3'  all  our 
cellars  are  more  or  less  damp.  This  evil  is  largely  obviated  by 
sewers  and  cemented  cellars.  In  the  newer  portions  of  the  city 
the  evil  is  more  apparent,  and  sickness  can  often  be  traced  to  this 


cause." 


Lynn. 

"  There  is  a  stratum  of  dense  clay,  impervious,  of  course,  to  water, 
underlying  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Lynn,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rocky  hills  which  are  situated  in  the  rear,  and  which  are  only  to  a 
limited  extent  inhabited. 

^'  The  depth  of  this  stratum  beneath  the  surface  varies.  In  some 
places  it  rises  to  the  surface,  or  near  it ;  in  others,  dips  down,  form- 
ing valleys  and  basins  of  varying  shape  and  extent.    It  is,  in  reality, 
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an  irregularly  andul^ting  stratum.  The  basiiis  act  as  rcacrfDtn  te 
the  storage  of  water,  sometimes  being  fkr  undergroniid,  aomelimeB 
coming  near  the  surfkoes  and  forming  marshes  or  bogih  and  soiie- 
times  showing  themselves  as  open  ponds.  The  yallejs  are  ths 
channels  for  the  discharge  of  overflow,  giving  ns  either  open  or  sab- 
terranean  water-conrses,  or  brooks. 

^^  The  stratum  of  day  is  variously  covered  with  line  aaiid,  flue  and 
coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  bowlders  and  loam.  The  hUls  in  the  reir 
have  a  basis  of  solid  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  which  orope  ont  in 
many  places,  but  is  fbr  the  most  part  covered  with  looee  gravel  and 
loam. 

*^  At  Harbor  Street,  and  in  the  vicinity,  the  day  oomes  op  to  tlw 
surfkce,  or  to  the  loam.  There  is  a  brick-yard  there.  From  this 
pc^nt  easterly,  across  Pleasant,  Market  and  Washington  streets,  to 
the  rising  ground,  the  clay  is  nowhere  more  than  four  feet  bdow 
the  surface.  From  Washington  and  Mnnroe  streets  north-westeriy 
to  the  Junction  of  Essex  and  Washington  streets,  the  depth  avenges 
about  fbur  fleet.  The  region  thus  indicated  constitates  a  sort  of 
valley  through  which  a  brook  once  ran,  which  was  eat  off,  or 
diverted,  by  the  Market  Street  sewer. 

*^  Beyond  Essex  Street,  in  the  region  of  Hanover,  Johnson,  Lei(^ 
ton  streets,  etc.,  the  clay  is  deeper — eight  to  twelve  feet  below  the 
surface.  Here  was  a  basin,  former!}'  a  swamp,  drained  by  the  afore- 
mentioned brook,  but  now  drained  more  perfectly  by  the  sewers, 
and  built  up  with  residences.  Young  people,  less  than  thirty  yean 
of  age,  have  told  me  that,  when  children,  they  used  to  go  to  this 
place  to  skate,  as  in  winter  it  was  often  a  pond  ;  now  there  are  veiy 
few  vacant  lots  there. 

^'  At  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Market  streets  the  clay  is  not  more 
than  four  feet  below  the  surface.  A  few  rods  west  it  falls  down 
suddenl}^  to  nine  or  ten  feet. 

^^  In  the  region  of  Silsbee,  Green,  Nahant,  Ocean  and  Lewis  streets, 
and  towards  Wood  End  from  this  section,  the  clay  is  much  deeper. 
In  the  valley  of  Staeey's  Brook  (east  side)  and  its  branches,  it  is 
somewhere  about  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  At  Bog  Meadow  (the 
swamp  back  of  the  soap  factories)  it  is  deeper,  giving  us  another 
basin.  The  meadow  is  drained  by  Staeey's  Brook.  At  Glenmere, 
around  said  meadow,  it  is  also  quite  deep,  and  beyond,  dips  down 
probably  under  Flax  Pond  and  its  tributaries.  On  Holj'oke  Street 
(west  side)  there  are  three  brick-yards,  showing  that  the  day  is  at 
the  surface.  This  is  in  the  region  of  Stony  Brook  and  branches. 
(I  think  there  is  a  branch  fVom  the  direction  of  Holyoke  Street.) 
At  Cottage  Street  there  is  another  brick-yard.  The  stratum  runs 
down  as  you  go  from  this  point  towards  the  common  (sontb-east). 
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and  in  some  places  reaches  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  some  sections  of  the  city  there  have  been  found  double  layers  of 
clay,  as  at  the  corners  of  Broad  and  Farrar  streets,  Whiting  and 
North  Common  streets,  etc.  There  are  found  gravel  and  sand 
between. 

^'  On  Boston  Street,  not  far  fh>m  Cottage,  a  well  was  sunk  through 
the  first  stratum  of  clay.  The  water  rose  much  higher  than  the 
stratum  from  whence  it  came,  and  now  flows  out  constantly,  show- 
ing, of  course,  two  impervious  strata  dipping  down  at  that  point. 

*'*'  In  the  region  of  Silsbee,  Green  and  Chestnut  streets,  etc.,  there 
is  an  underground  pond.  The  rim  of  this  clay  basin  was  cut  by 
the  Union  Street  sewer,  and  many  wells  either  lowered  or  drained 
entirely.  There  is  fine  sand  in  this  basin,  as  in  that  one  spoken  of 
at  West  Lynn. 

"  Water  was  introduced  fh)m  Breed's  Pond  in  1870  and  1871 ;  firom 
Beaver  Pond  in  1873.  The  water  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
introduced  until  the  beginning  of  1872.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
supplied  to  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  city,  and  is  of  fair 
quality,  although  that  from  Beaver  Pond  is  discolored  by  vegetable 
matter,  and  has  a  ^  swampy '  taste.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  the  water  to  determine  its  effect  upon  the  health 
of  the  community.  A  study  of  the  mortality  reports,  however, 
gives  us  the  following  facts : — 

Average  number  of  deaths  per  year  from  1869  to  1871,  inclusive,  662.3-|- 

"  "  •*      1872  to  1874,        "         721.3+ 

Average  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  from  1869  to 

1871,  inclusive, 28.6-j- 

Average  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  from  1872  to 

1874,  inclusive, 22.6-f 

Ratio  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  to  the  whole  number  of 

deatlis  from  1869  to  1871,  inclusive, 6.09-|- 

Riitio  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  to  the  whole  number  of 

deaths  from  1872  to  1874,  inclusive, 8.23+ 

*^  Thus,  I  have  compared  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  introduction  of  water  with  the  three  years  immediately  preced- 
ing, and  have  shown  that  while  the  mortality  from  all  causes  com- 
bined has  been  greater  for  the  first-named  period,  that  from  typhoid 
fever  has  been  both  relatively  and  absolutely  less.  It  is  but  fair  to 
take  into  the  account  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  city  has 
been,  on  the  average,  greater  by  some  thousands  during  the  three 
3'ears  since  the  introduction  of  water  than  for  the  previous  period. 
This  partially  explains  the  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  deaths, 
and  emphasizes  the  diminution  of  typhoid. 
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''  During  the  past  winter  and  spring,  the  supply  of  water  was,  for 
a  portion  of  the  time,  short,  and  of  ver}*  poor  quality.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  service-pipes,  also,  were  frozen.  Owing  to  these  circuin- 
stanccs,  people  resorted,  in  man}'  instances,  to  their  old  sources  of 
supply, — the  wells,  which  were  also  low.  There  was  an  unnsnal 
amount  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  city  during  this  period.  A  large 
number  of  cases,  and  eight  deaths,  occurred  from  January  to  June,  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  which,  ordiuarily,  the  disease  is  but  rarely 
observed. 

^^  Tlio  harbor-bottom  is  composed  of  mud,  and  is  almost  entirely 
bare  at  low  water.  The  tidal-flow  reaches  the  mouths  of  the  sewers, 
except  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Shepherd  Street  sewer,  which 
discharges  on  the  flats.  The  sewage  is  not  properly  carried  off  into 
deep  water.  Its  solid  portions  accumulate  near  the  mouths  of  the 
sewers,  and  are  very  offensive.  When  the  wind  is  ftom  that  quarter, 
the  odor  of  the  sewage-mud  is  plainly  perceptible  at  a  distance,  in 
the  higher  portions  of  the  cit}*.  The  region  which  borders  the  har- 
bor and  flats  is  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  city,  a  fact  due  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  sewage,  and  parti}*  to  other  causes.  As  the  sewers 
have  all  been  constructed  withiu  a  few  years,  the  evil  flrom  this  im- 
proper disposal  of  the  sewage  is  one  only  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
It  must  constantly  increase,  and,  unless  remedied,  become  a  great 
source  of  discomfort  and  disease. 

'*  As  the  number  of  sewers  is  so  small,  and  only  360  private  drains 
in  all  connect  with  them,  the  greater  part  of  the  sewage  of  the  city 
must  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way.  It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  state 
that  one-third  part  of  this  amount  runs  directly  on  to  the  surface, 
or  into  uncovered  sink-holes,  or  under  privies  without  vaults ;  ami 
that  the  remainder  runs  into  cesspools,  including,  under  this  term, 
the  casks  or  hogsheads  set  into  the  ground,  and  the  old-fashioned 
vaults.  The  proportion  which  runs  under  privies,  or  into  vaults 
under  privies  in  the  house,  or  dwellings  connected  with  the  house,  is 
ver}'  small.  Of  that  which  runs  into  cesspools,  about  three-fourths, 
I  should  judge,  runs  into  casks  set  into  the  ground,  and  covered  up; 
the  remainder  into  regularly  constructed  cesspools. 

"  In  man}'  instances,  these  receptacles  of  sewage  are  very 
near  the  dwelling,  and  wells  are  directly  contaminated  from 
them.  Tliey  also  sometimes  leak  into  cellars,  and  their  emanations 
contaminate  the  air  of  the  house.  The  foul  water  is  allowed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  soak  away  into  the  ground.  In  this  wa}',  the  whole 
soil  about  the  dwellings  has  become  filthy,  so  that  there  is  no  secu- 
rity for  the  i)urit3'  of  well-water  within  the  thickly-settled  portion  of 
the  citv. 

"  About  one-fourth  part  of  the  ground-drainage  of  the  whole  city, 
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including  the  sewage  of  families  and  of  manufactories,  the  wash- 
ings of  streets,  and  of  the  soil  about  dwellings,  goes  directly  into 
ponds  and  brooks.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  amount 
includes  a  portion  of  that  which  was  said  to  have  been  discharged 
on  the  surface. 

"  There  was  formerly,  for  many  years,  a  large  dye  factory  at  the 
upper  end  of  Flax  Pond,  which  received  its  water,  for  power  and 
other  purposes,  from  Sluice  Pond,  and  discharged  its  abundant  sew- 
age into  Flax  Pond. .  There  are  now,  although  the  factory  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  large  quantities  of  offensive  matter  deposited 
from  this  sewage,  at  the  upper  border  of  Flax  Pond.  One  wool- 
pulling  mill  and  one  morocco  factory  drain  into  the  pond  at  the 
upper  end.  One  glue  factory  drains  into  Stony  Brook.  Two  morocco 
factories  drain  into  the  lower  part  of  Strawberry  Brook.  A  large 
number  of  morocco  factories  drain  directly  into  the  docks.  All  the 
drainage  of  Wyoma  Village,  and  a  part  of  Glenmere, — with  a  popu- 
lation of  some  1,500  or  more, — drain  into  Flax  Pond  and  its  trib- 
utaries. Stony,  Stacey's,  and  Strawberry  brooks  receive  the  sur- 
face-drainage, and  a  portion  of  the  sewage  of  dwellings,  from  their 
respective  water-sheds.  In  the  rear  of  Essex  Street,  between  Fay- 
ette and  Chatham,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  a  large  hollow,  and  in 
it  a  pond,  with  no  outlet,  called  '  Silver  Lake,'  a  decided  misnomer. 
It  has  steep  banks,  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  dense  and  filthy  Irish 
settlement,  which,  having  no  cesspools  or  vaults  to  its  privies,  or 
sewerage,  drains  everything  directly  into  the  pond,  which  has 
become,  by  this  means,  a  reeking  mass  of  foulness.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  very  unhealthy,  abounding  in  dysentery,  typhoid  fever, 
consumption,  etc. 

"This  pond  is  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  Ingalls  School, 
which  has  a  daily  average  attendance  of  over  400  pupils. 

"  There  is  a  probability  that  Flax  Pond  and  its  tributaries  may  be 
taken  by  the  city  as  an  additional  source  of  water-supply,  but  I 
know  of  no  instance  here  where  the  water  from  pond  or  brook,  con- 
laminated  by  sewage,  is  now  used  for  drinking  or  cooking.  Many 
polluted  wells  are  still  used  in  preference  to  the  water  supplied  by 
the  city." 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  waters  referred  to  by  the  medical  correspondent  in 
Lynn : — 
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296  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH.  [Jib. 

No.  1  is  from  a  well  which  has  not  been  used  since  the 
occurrence  of  typhoid  fever,  attributed  to  drinking  the  water 
from  it  during  the  last  spring.  It  is  evidently  contaminated 
by  drainage. 

No.  3  is  from  a  well  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  with 
a  dwelling  on  one  side  and  out^houses  on  the  other.  Fi?e 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  recently  occurred  in  the  dwelling. 
The  water  is  evidently  unfit  for  use. 

No.  4  is  from  a  suspected  well. 

By  comparing  Nos.  5  and  9  with  the  analyses  made  in 
1874,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  purity  of  the  water  in  Flax  Pond 
has  decidedly  deteriorated  during  the  past  year.  If  a  supply 
of  water  should  be  taken  from  this  source  for  the  city  of 
Lynn,  it  is  evident  that  the  pond  must  be  better  protected 
from  pollution  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Prof.  Nichols  remarks,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  sped- 
mens,  as  follows : — 

^^No.  7  was  taken  below  a  goat-skin  factoiy,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
much  contaminated.  The  character  of  the  ^ater  must  vaiy  very  much 
at  different  times,  as  is  evident  from  the  two  samples.  The  first, 
taken  November  1 1 ,  was  quite  black,  owing  to  suspended  matter 
which  settled  slowly.  This  black  matter  seemed  to  be  some  sort 
of  d^estuff,  and  the  water  was  further  remarkable  for  the  small 
amount  of  ammonia.  I  should  infer  that  some  '  emptying '  must 
have  been  going  on  at  the  time.  The  two  samples  could  hardly 
have  been  suspected  as  coming  fVom  the  same  place.  In  the  event 
of  Flax  Pond  being  used  as  a  source  of  water-supply,  this  should 
be  looked  to,  and  the  factory  stopped.  I  do  not  think  chemical 
examination  alone  can  show  that  the  pond  itself  is  at  present  con- 
taminated. 

"Strawberry  Brook  (No.  10)  and  Silver  Lake  (No.  6)  speak  for 
themselves.  The  latter  water  was  full  of  green  matter,  which, 
under  the  microscope,  was  seen  to  be  made  up  of  minute  animals  of 
low  order,  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  state  of  decay  (when 
received  by  me). 

"  Birch  Pond  water  is  strongly  colored  and  highly  charged  with 
organic  matter,  which  I  think  is  mainly  of  vegetable  origin.  That 
some  animal  matter  is  derived  from  the  overflowed  meadow,  and 
from  the  farm-house  which  is  near  the  upper  end,  I  have  little 
doubt ;  but  the  amount  cannot  be  great.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
caa  be  positively  said  that  the  water  is  contaminated  by  sewage. 
Stacey's  Brook  speaks  for  itself." 
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"The  emanations  firom  the  docks  and  flats  have  alreadj  been 
referred  to.  The  stench  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  places  is 
almost  or  quite  unendorablc,  to  one  who  has  not  become  accustomed 
to  it.  Silver  Lake  is  a  constant  scarce  of  foal  odors  daring  the 
summer  season.  The  brooks  are  briskly  running  streams  for  quite 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  do  not  become  cfTensive  to  any  great 
.  extent.  The  accompanying  map  gives  the  position  of  the  sewer- 
outlets  in  the  docks,  and  shows  what  must  be  the  nuisance  thereArom. 

"  Wet  and  damp  cellars  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  flat 
and  undrained  portions  of  the  city ;  and  they  are  sometimes  found 
at  the  foot  of  our  hills  or  high  lands.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever,  acute 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  dysentery,  diphtheria,  croup,  and  chronic 
wasting  diseases  are  more  frequently  observed  in  such  houses  than 
where  the  cellars  and  subsoil  are  dry. 

"  I  would  make  the  following  suggestions  :— 

'i^First,  That  a  definite  plan  be  adopted  fbr  completing  the  sys- 
tem of  sewers. 

^^Second.  That  the  sewage  be  discharged  into  Saugus  River, 
where  it  may  be  washed  off  Into  deep  water ;  or  carried  out  farther 
into  the  harbor,  so  tliat  its  solid  portions  may  not  be  exposed  during 
low  water. 

^^  Third.  That  drainage  into  the  sewers,  in  all  the  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  city,  be  made  compulsory. 

^^Fourth,  That  while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  system  of 
sewers,  greater  vigilance  be  used  by  the  health  authorities  in  looking 
after  the  condition  of  privies,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage  which 
runs  on  the  surface.  Said  authorities  are  now,  as  they  have  been 
for  many  years,  notoriously  lax  andineflScient.^ 

Salem. 

"There  have  been  four  sources  of  complaint  in  this  city* : — 

"  1.  The  defective  sewer  crossing  the  lots  between  Norman  and 
Creek  streets. 

"  2.  The  'mill  pond'  in  South  Salem. 

"  3.  The  outlets  of  the  sewers  on  the  various  water-fronts  of  the 
city. 

"  4.  The  use  of  North  River,  and  streams  emptying  into  it,  as 
common  sewers. 

*  Salem  has  already  been  refened  to  in  connection  with  the  snl^jeet  of 
ronniiig  streama  used  as  sewers.  A  report  of  a  special  investigatioD,  in- 
dodiug  map,  by  C.  D.  Ward,  C.  £.,  is  dow  given,  showing  the  many  aooroes 
of  DuiBance  to  the  inhabitants.  The  filth  of  Peabody,  which  is  reported  as 
not  being  a  serious  scarce  of  offence  to  that  town,  contaminates  the  aur  of 
Salem  to  a  great  degree. 
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"  The  first  trouble  is  now  done  away  with,  &  new  sewer 
beeD  built  in  place  of  the  old  and  derective  one. 

"Second.  The  mill  poud  covers  in  all  some  fiftj-  or  sixty  acres. 
At  its  lower  eod  there  was  formerly  a  tide-mill,  and  of  course  a  nar- 
row opening,  with  gates  where  the  tide  flowed  in.  This  narrow  open- 
iiig  remains,  although  the  gates  are  no  longer  used.  The  Eastern 
Railroad  crosses  the  pond  twice.  At  the  lower  or  northei'u  crossing 
there  is  a  bridge,  with  an  opening  QTteen  feet  wide ;  and  at  the  upper 
or  southern  crossing  a  circular  wooden  culvert,  five  I'cet  in  diameter. 
Still  farther  south,  Ocean  Arcnue  crosses  Ihe  eastern  arm  of  U10 
pond,  leaving  a  space  under  the  road  about  seven  feet  wide,  Of^ 
course,  these  narrow  opeuiugs  interfere  very  much  with  the  free  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides. 

"  That  part  of  the  pond  above  Ocean  Avenue  contains  foot 
acres  and  a  half,  and  receives  the  drainage  from  an  area  of  about  odb 
hundred  acres.  Its  bottom  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mud  and  sew. 
age  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  exposed 
for  many  hours  each  day,  giving  forth  most  ofl'ensive  and  dangeroua 
esholations.  It  is  this  part  of  the  mill-pond  alone  of  which 
complaint  is  now  made ;  but  the  same  condition  may  be  expected 
in  the  lower  portion  also,  in  time,  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it. 

"  Third.  There  are  in  the  city  eight  miles  of  public  sewers,  with 
twenty-four  mouths  or  outlets.  The  majority  of  them  empty  nt  4 
level  but  little  below  high-water  mark,  where,  the  water  not  l>cing 
very  deep,  the  flats  are  soon  left  bare  by  the  falling  tide,  retaining 
for  a  long  time  the  filth  deposited  ou  them.  Some  of  the  sewers^ 
empty  into  coves  and  docks  and  ponds,  where  there  is  no  current  t<^ 
wash  away  their  deposits,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  SGWSig;^ 
must  remain  where  it  is  discharged,  becoming  the  source  of  olfenoe. 

^'FuurOi.  The  nuisance  most  complained  of  is  the  u^e  of  the  Nortb 
River,  and  streams  emptying  into  it,  as  common  sewers.  While  tho 
amount  of  sewage  was  small,  aud  the  volume  of  the  water  in  the 
river  large  in  comparison,  there  was  no  complaint  of  pollution 
now  that  the  former  has  largely  increased  with  the  growth  of  bust- 
neaa,  and  at  the  same  time  the  river,  instead  of  increasing,  has  beea 
greatly  diminished  in  ca|>acity  by  deposits  on  its  sides  and  buttom. 
there  are  toud  complaints  made  by  those  living  at  a  distance,  ai 
well  as  by  those  near  to  it,  of  the  sickening  stenches  which  compel 
people  at  times  to  close  their  windows. 

"Commencing  the  examination  of  tlie  North  River  at  its  mouth| 
the  current  is  there  found  running  swiftly  as  the  tide  rushes  in  oe 
out.    Proceeding  up  the  river,  the  channel  soon  narrows,  so  that  aI 
low  tide  the  flats  on  each  side  ore  very  wide  and  gradually  rising, 
refuse  matter  is  deposited  uu  them.     The  flrst  bridge  over  the  streatlli 
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is  about  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  There  the  river  still  farther  con- 
tracts its  channel,  and  becomes  more  crooked,  with  less  depth  of 
water.  After  passing  a  railroad  bridge  and  one  or  two  other  small 
bridges  in  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  we  come  to  "Frye's 
Mill  Dam,"  above  which  is  a  tide-mill  with  its  dam  and  gates.  The 
pond  thus  formed  was  formerly  deep  and  held  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  but  it  is  now  very  much  filled  up  with  filth.  It  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  long,  and,  when  full,  averages  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide ;  but,  when  empty,  the  channel  is  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  wide ;  leaving  exposed  ^  large  area  of  filthy  flats.  The  abom- 
inable odors  caused  in  this  way  are  the  cause  of  the  greatest  com- 
plaint. From  the  head  of  this  pond  to  the  point  where  the  next  one 
formerly  was  in  Peabod}^  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  the  stream  is 
crooked  and  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  wide,  with  banks  but  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  water.  Here  the  spring  tides  rise  but  one  foot. 
In  Peabody  there  was  formerly  a  mill-pond,  but  it  became  foul  and 
filthy  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  *filled  up,  and  a  channel  was  made 
for  the  stream  between  walls  sixteen  feet  apart.  Above  this  point 
the  stream  divides  into  two,  Procter's  and  Goldthwaite's  Brooks, 
which  have  more  descent  and  less  pollution. 

^^In  Salem,  eight  sewers,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  11,800  feet, 
cmpt}*  into  the  North  River.  In  Peabody,  fifty  houses  are  said  to 
druiu  into  it,  beside  the  water-closets  from  twenty-eight  tanneries, 
etc.,  employing  eight  hundred  hands. 

'*  There  are  three  glue  factories, one  bleacher^', one  print-works,  and 
fourteen  morocco  shops  capable  of  tanning  and  finishing  2,736,000 
sheepskins  a  3'car.  The  greatest  source  of  pollution  must  be  from 
the  sixty-two  tanneries,  having  the  capacity  of  tanning  1,235,000 
hides  a  year. 

*'  Tliese  hides  are  twice  soaked  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  in  vats  called 
*•  soaking  holes,'  and  then  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  stream. 
This  effluent  is  so  foul  that  two  samples  were  sent  for  analysis  ;  one 
from  a  *  soaking  hole,'  where  150  hides  had  been  soaked  ten  days 
for  the  first  time;  the  other  from  one  in  which  175  hides  had  re- 
ceived their  second  soaking,  lasting  five  da^'s.    \ 

'*  It  is  estimated  that  of  sample  No.  I.  8,646,827  U.  S.  gallons 
would  pass  into  the  river  in  a  year,  and  of  sample  No.  II.  9,340,665 
gallons,  excluding  refuse  from  sheepskin  tanneries. 

*'  Twelve  thpusand  bushels  of  hen-manure  are  used  a  year  in  the 
tanneries,  and  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  river  after  having  remained 
in  the  *  drenching  vats'  for  some  months,  and  become  very  strong. 

^^  The  area  drained  into  the  North  River  is  fourteen  square  miles 
of  comparatively  low  land. 

''  The  population  of  this  district  was,  in  1950,  12,835;  and  in 
1870,  16,630. 
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South  Braintree. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  a  pctitiou  was  sent  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  from  fifty-six  rcsiclents  of  the  town  of  South  Braintree, 
representing  that  disease  had  been  caused  by  certain  manufao- 
turers  lowering  the  waters  of  Little  Pond  in  said  town,  so  as 
to  lay  bare  at  several  different  times  in  each  year,  generally 
in  summer,  several  acres  of  the  bed  of  the  pond,  from  which 
there  arose  exhalations  injurious  to  health.  The  case  was  not 
one  in  regard  to  which  the  Board  had  any  power ;  but  they 
gave  their  opinion  that  the  statements  of  the  complainants 
were  to  some  extent  well  grounded.  -  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follows  : — 

**  As  is  indicated  by  the  map,  the  town  of  Sonth  Braintree,  con* 
tainiDg  about  2,000  inhabitants,  is  built  along  the  southerly  and 
easterly  borders  of  a  pond.  The  land  is  generally  level  in  its  vicin- 
ity, with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  pond.  The  superficial  soU  is 
soft,  and  underlying  it  is  a  clay  stratum  of  varying  width,  situated 
from  one  foot  to  several  feet  below  the  surface.  Near  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  pond,  the  average  depth  below  the  surface  is  one 
and  a  half  feet.  This  is  the  portion  near  which  nearly  all  the  dis- 
ease had  its  origin.  The  pond  covers  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres ;  it 
is  fed  by  the  descent  of  the  land  and  by  one  small  stream  only, 
which  runs  into  it  from  the  north.  Hero  the  land  is  swampj^,  cov- 
ering a  large  number  of  acres.  At  low  water,  there  are  at  least  two 
small  islands  visible  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pond,  near  the  houses ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  borders  near  by,  which  are  covered  with 
water  in  the  late  winter,  spring,  and  early  autumn,  are  exposed  to  a 
very  considerable  width.  At  the  angle  of  separation  of  the  north- 
erly and  easterly  banks,  at  this  time,  is  situated  a  pool  of  water,  at 
least  an  acre  in  extent,  which  is  stagnant  and  filled  with  growing, 
rank  vegetation.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  a  canal  was  built  by 
owners  of  certain  mill-property  on  the  Monatoquot  River,  connect- 
ing the  pond  with  the  river ;  the  object  being  to  supplement  the 
water-supply  in  times  of  drouth,  and  in  midsummer.  Two  weeks 
are  required  to  allow  as  much  water  as  will,  to  flow  out  of  the  pond. 
This  year  (1875)  the  water  was  lowered  five  feet. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  case  of  typhoid  fever 
known  in  the  town  ;  whereas  it  was  not  an  uncommon  disease  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Randolph.  In  the  last  ten  years,  there  have 
been  here  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever ;  every  year  a  greater  or  less 
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amber,  in  Umcs  or  drouth.  Till  then,  on  the  nortberl;  border,  tlie 
own  was  bat  Itttle  built  np. 

■  "The  oallus  of  the  liouaes  or  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  town  «m 
ipt  to  be  damp ;  thongh  a  complaint  of  flooding  of  tUe  same,  hai 
iot  been  made.  Tbc  water-supply  ia  by  menus  of  wells  for  the  iD> 
dividual  hoaaeft,  and  the  privies  ai-c  iii  most  cases  tletnchcil  from  the 
liotiseB,  and  not  very  near  the  wells ;  no  case  was  found  where  the 
drain  from  the  kitchen-sink  was  near  the  well.  No  unusual  ta.stc,  as 
3f  sewage,  baa  been  noticed  in  the  water  of  the  wells  connected  with 
(he  honaea  wliere  the  diseases  were  moat  prevalent.  The  house  whei« 
ftre  fatal  casea  of  eerebro-spiual  meningitis  occurred,  was  iuLabited 
by  three  liunilies,  all  rather  filthy  about  tlie  liuuso.  The  people  in 
the  diseaaed  locality  kept  their  windows  towards  the  j)oud  open. 
ErerycTcning  in  the  autumn,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  October, 
near  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  pond,  the  uir  was  strong, 
with  a  peculiar  bog-smell.  In  September,  this  year,  it  bad  been  in 
ttiat  state,  and  was  getting  worse  when  the  cases  of  typhoid  camfl^ 
on.  All  appeared  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other,  and  in  Sep- 
t«mber. 

;  "  The  memory  of  the  reporter  alone  is  depended  on  for  tbeaa 
oases,  and  it  was  not  accurately  determined,  whether  or  not  defbot 
ive  water,  etc.,  might  have  been  at  fuult. 

"  The  accompanying  map  illustrates  the  main  points  in  tha 
matter.    The  figures  are  explained  in  the  following  table ; — 

"  1,  Two  cases  of  tjphoid  fever  this  year, — one  fatal. 

2.  Three  years  ago,  three  casea  of  lyplioid  fever,— two  fatal. 

3.  One  case  of  typhoid  ferer  this  year, — with  recovery. 
4  Two  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia  last  year. 

5.  Five  fatal  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  two  years  ago. 

6.  No  tenants  in  summer  months. 

7.  Two  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  recovery,  this  year. 

8.  One  fatal  ease  of  typhoid,  year  befitre  last. 

9.  Two  fatal  cases  of  typlioid  this  year. 

10.  Church  twenty  feet  above  level  of  water. 

11.  Islands  at  low  water. 

12.  Stagnant  and  filthy  at  low  water. 

13.  School-house." 

Winchester. 

The  following  acctiuiit  of  the  successful  use  of  a  gathering— 
ground  as  a  source  of  water-supply,  is  given  as  furuisbing 
iuformation  which  may  be  of  service  to  other  towns. 

Winchester  (coutaiuiug  a  population  of  3,099)  lies  id  the 
valley  of  the  Mystlo  waters,  the  upper  ond  of  Mystic  PoDct 
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being  within  the  southern  portion  of  the  town.  It  is  partly 
in  the  valley-bottom,  but  mainly  on  the  slopes  of  the  border- 
ing hills. 

In  1872-3,  there  was  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  securing  a  public  water- 
supply.  The  necessities  of  the  case  seemed  to  restrict  this 
committee  to  sources  from  which  water  must  be  raised  by 
pumping,  with  all  its  attendant  expenses,  till  it  was  suggested 
that  on  the  top  of  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town 
there  was  a  valley,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  there  were 
no  buildings,  and  which  might  prove  to  collect  from  a  rain- 
shed  of  sufBcient  area  to  supply  the  town  by  gravity  flow. 
Examination  was  made  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  this 
locality  for  a  storage-reservoir.  The  valley  was  drained  by  a 
small  brook,  never  known  to  be  dry  more  than  two  or  three 
times  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.*  At  its  outlet  the  valley 
narrowed,  so  that  only  a  comparatively  short  dam  was 
needed.  The  engineers'  levels  showed  that  but  forty  dwell- 
ings in  the  town  were  above  the  head  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voir. The  depth  of  vegetable  mould  nowhere  exceeded 
eiffhteen  inches.  This,  with  all  shrubs  and  trees,  was  removed 
over  an  area  of  sixty  acres,  which  was  underlaid  by  hard-pan 
and  ledge.  The  dam  has  a  length  of  675  feet ;  its  greatest 
width  is  130  feet ;  its  width  on  the  top  is  13  feet ;  the  greatest 
height  is  30J  feet. 

The  area  of  the  reservoir  is  sixty  acres ;  its  length,  4,400 
feet;  greatest  width,  1,450  feet;  greatest  depth,  23  feet. 
Since  its  construction  the  depth  of  water  at  the  inlet-pipe 
(from  reservoir  to  gate-house)  has  never  been  less  than  15.87 
feet.  The  total  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  259,000,000  gal- 
lons ;  which  is  capable  of  supplying  daily  at  least  800,000 
gallons,  although  the  town  does  not  now  use  one-quarter  of 
that  amount.  The  flow  from  reservoir  to  gate-house  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  taken  at  any  point  from  the  bottom  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  During  the  first  forty-eight  days 
after  water  began  to  be  stored  (December  5,  1873  to  January 

•  It  was  whoUy  on  the  known  "rainfaU  to  the  acre''  in  Massachasetts, 
that  the  advocates  of  this  plan  hased  their  confidence  as  to  quantity,  while 
as  to  ciuality  they  trusted  to  the  fact  that  no  source  of  pollution  existed  on 
the  gathering-groand,  or  rain-shed. 
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22, 1874),  79,000,000  gallons  wero  collected*  and  during  the 
next  thirty-six  days,  53,000,000  gallons  more  were  allowed 
to  run  to  waste.  The  water-shed  has  on  area  of  425  acres. 
In  quality  this  water  will  compare  fiivorably  with  any  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Its  quantity  can  be  doubled  by  uniting  with 
it  another  similar  gathering-ground  in  the  immediate  ne^gb> 
borhood.  The  entire  cost,  including  thirteen*  miles  of  mam 
pipe,  has  been  $161,377,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a 
gravity  supply. 

Woreuier. 

**  Oar  water-supply  is  firom  a  reservoir  fed  by  Lynde  Brook.  Kb 
generally  considered  that  the  health  of  the  community  has  been  ]» 
proved  since  its  introduction,  although  there  are  no  available  ststi»> 
tics  to  prove  the  fact 

**  The  sewered  area  includes  the  best  part  of  the  city ;  and,  so  fkr  S8 
it  goes,  our  sewerage  is  satisOftCtory.  The  sewage  is  discharged  into 
Mill  Brook,  which,  for  a  long  distance,  has  been  converted  into  th» 
main  sewer.  High  water  causes  a  backing-up  at  the  onilet,  and  thb 
locality  is  often  very  offensive.  The  spot  is  sparsely  InhoUted,  and 
I  know  of  no  bad  results  to  health  traceable  to  this  bause. 

^^  In  portions  of  the  citj''  where  there  are  no  sewers,  arrangements 
for  the  disposal  of  filth  are  in  part  very  primitive, — such  as  privies 
without  excavation  and  surface  disposal  of  sink-drainage.  In  other 
parts  there  are  good  cesspools.  Some  of  the  first-named  localities 
are  often  and  strongly  ofiTensive,  and  wells  are,  in  some  cases, 
exposed. 

'*  In  one  house,  I  have  this  season  attended  both  parents  and  one 
child  with  tjphoid  fever.  Their  well  is  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty 
feet  from  the  cesspool, — a  shallow,  unlined  excavation.  It  is  also 
twent3'-five  feet  from  the  barn-cellar,  where  a  sink-drain  from  the 
house  discharges  upon  a  small  pile  of  manure.  In  another  part  of 
the  city  the  filth  ft*om  a  long  row  of  houses  is  thrown  into  a  small 
branch  of  Mill  Brook,  turned  for  manufacturing  purposes  f^om  the 
main  channel,  and  rejoining  it  lower  down.  This  region  is  perhaps 
the  most  sickly  of  the  city,  although  there  are  other  reasons  also 
therefor. 

**  The  outlet  of  our  sewers  is,  properly  speaking,  that  point  where 
the  main  becomes  an  open  stream,  which  it  docs  in  the  city  itself. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  mile  it  is  open,  has  never  been  complained 
of  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have 

*  There  are  now  fifteen  miles,  but  the  additional  expense  I  do  not  know. 
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had  an}'  noticeable  deleterious  effect  upon  health.  This  sewer  is 
eighteen  feet  wide  and  four  to  ten  feet  deep,  straight  in  course,  with 
a  fall  of  one  foot  in  one  thousand.  Its  walls  are  built  of  stone,  with 
a  curved,  paved  bottom.  It  drains  over  sixteen  miles  of  sewers.  It 
is  merely  a  new  straight  channel  for  Mill  Brook.  The  old  channel 
has  not  been  entirely  disused ;  a  part  of  the  water  is  still  allowed  to 
pass  a  break  in  the  sewer-wall,  and  to  follow  its  old  winding  course 
through  a  district  called  the  '  Island,'  thickly  covered  with  tene- 
ment houses.  This  old  channel  still  receives  a  large  amount  of 
sewage  from  privies  placed  over  it,  sink-drains,  etc.,  and  further- 
more is  the  outlet  for  fourteen  miles  of  sewers.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  city  is  unable  to  shut  off  this  stream  without  im- 
mediate very  large  expenditure  in  extending  the  system  of  sewers. 

''  As  to  what  has  actually  been  the  effect  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  upon  the  public  health,  there  is  no  testimony  of  value." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  printed  report  of  C.  H. 
M.  Blake,  C.  E.,  City  Engineer,  Worcester,  Oct.  25, 1875  :— 

"  About  thirty  acres  of  the  Island  district  are  extremely  low,  and 
not  more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  above  ordinary  water  level  of 
the  Blackstone  River  at  the  outlet  of  the  Mill  Brook  sewer.  To 
drain  this  territory  by  gravity  at  that  point,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, is  impracticable  ;  cellars  that  are  now  flooded  during  high 
water  would  not  be  relieved. 

"  The  following  schemes  for  accomplishing  the  object  desired  are 
submitted  for  consideration  :  First,  by  the  passage  of  a  grade-law, 
regulating  the  grades  at  which  cellars  and  streets  shall  be  built 
to  insure  perfect  drainage.  The  expense  of  grading  and  raising 
buildings  already  constructed  would  be  excessive,  in  comparison  with 
other  schemes. 

"  The  second  scheme  contemplates  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of 

the  water-rights  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 

at  Quinsigamond  Village,  and  taking  down  about  five  feet  of  their 

dam   at  that  point.     This  would  insure   proper  drainage  of  the 

district,  but  is  open  to  serious  objections.    The  outlet  of  Mill  Brook 

sewer  is  at  present  into  a  mill-pond ;  during  low  stages  of  water  a 

portion  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the 

action  of  the  air,  the  sewage-matter  deposited  undergoes  a  chemical 

change,  which  is  offensive,  and,  in  the  future,  as  the  population  of 

the  city  increases,  will  become  more  so.     To  prevent  the  nuisance,  it 

would  be  necessary  to  wall  the  channel  of  the  river  so  as  to  contract 

the  flow  during  dry  weather,  and  prevent  this  deposit  from  taking 

place. 

84 
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^*  The  cost  of  this,  added  to  the  ooet  of  water-rights  to  be  aoqoind, 
would  exceed  the  expense  of  the  third  sdieme ;  which  is,  to  cany  s 
sewer  to  a  point  helow  the  dam  at  Qainsigamond  Village  fiir  aa 
oatlet.  A  sewer  of  the  requisite  capacity  to  carry  the  atorm  water 
of  the  Piedmont  and  Island  districts  woald  be  of  aaflident  siae  to 
take  the  ordinary  fk>w  of  Mill  Brook  sewer,  in  addition  to  the  diy 
weather  flow  of  the  above  districts.  By  an  arrangenaent  of  gates, 
the  dry  weather  flow  of  Mill  Brook  could,  if  desired  at  any  Ume  in 
the  future,  be  diverted  and  carried  below  the  dam,  the  waters  daring 
the  wet  season  being  discharged  directly  into  the  river^  aa  at  present 

**  Another  advantage  of  the  third  sclieme  is,  tliat  in  case  any  of 
the  numerous  chemical  processes  on  trial  in  Europe  for  the  porifloa* 
tion  of  sewage  should  prove  practibable,  or  if  irrigation  or  filtration 
should  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  effluent  water,  the 
sewage,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  could  all  be  oonoentraied 
at  one  point  by  gravity,  where  it  could  be  dealt  with  at  the  greatest 
advantage.  During  mreshets,  no  evil  efTect  would  ensue  fbom  the 
discharge  of  the  Mill  Brook  sewer  directly  into  the  river." 

At  and  below  Northbridge,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
below  Worcester,  neither  the  people  living  along  tho  Bhick- 

stone  Eiver,  nor  the  manufacturers,  so  far  as  could  be  learned, 
are  annoyed  by  tho  conditiou  of  the  water. 

Analysis  of  Various  Waters. 

Most  of  the  chemical  examinations  given  in  this  paper 
were  made  under  tho  direction  of  Professor  Nichols,  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Tho  methods  of  analysis  employed  have  been  already  stated 
on  page  174. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  well- 
water,  the  most  complete  satisfaction  would  be  gained  by  a 
comparison  of  tho  water  of  the  well  with  what  might  be 
called  the  normal  well-water  of  tho  particular  region.  Indi- 
cations which  would  be  proofs  of  contamination  in  one  locality 
would  awaken  no  suspicions  in  another. 

For  example,  tho  natural  waters  in  most  places  in  this 
State  are  almost  free  from  compounds  of  chlorine^  which 
occurs  in  small  amount  in  all  waters,  most  often  as  chloride 
of  sodium  or  common  salt.  Therefore,  if  any  amount,  at 
all  considerable,  of  salt  is  found  in  a  well-water  not  near  the 
sea,  it  has  come  in  some  way  or  other  from  human  sources. 
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and  awakens  suspicions  of  drainage.  It  may  come  from  salt 
actually  thrown  into  the  pump  in  winter  to  thaw  ice  which 
has  formed,  or  salt  may  have  been  applied  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  kill  weeds.  In  each  case  its  presence  is 
accounted  for  naturally.  More  than  one  part  of  chlorine  in 
100,000  (0.6  grain  per  gallon)  should  awaken  suspicion.* 

The  presence  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  which  is  indicated  by  the  ^albuminoid  ammoniaj**  in 
a  well-water  to  the  amount  in  either  case  of  0.0 1  part  in 
100,000  (0.006  grain  to  the  gallon),  would  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  well  was  polluted  by  drainage,  and  even  half  that 
amount  might  awaken  suspicion. 

In  the  case  of  well-waters,  little  can  be  learned  from  what 
is  called  "  organic  and  volatile  matter  " ;  more  than  three  parts 
in  100,000  would  certainly  be  ground  for  suspicion. 

The  presence  of  nitrates  is  generally  proof  that  some  drain- 
age matters,  or  rather  the  products  of  their  oxidation,  reach 
the  well.  If  the  nitrates  are  accompanied  by  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  (as  shown  by  the  ** albuminoid  ammonia"), 
there  is  evidence  that  the  well  receives  j^-esA  drainage. 

Water  from  streams  or  ponds  must  be  very  differently 
judged,  and  unless  distinctly  bad\  cannot  be  passed  upon  by 
chemical  analysis  alone.  Their  borders  and  immediate  water- 
sheds must  be  carefully  inspected.  If  they  flow  through  or 
drain  peaty  soils,  or  contain  "vegetable  extractive  matter," 
they  will  show  under  analysis  more  ammonia  than  belongs  to 
a  safe  well-water,  without  falling  under  suspicion  of  contami- 
nation by  drainage.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  normally 
very  little  chlorine  in  the  water  of  streams  and  ponds,  and,  if 
wc  find  the  proportion  of  this  approaching  the  limit  named  as 
safe  in  well-water  (1.00  part  in  100,000),  we  may  be'confident 
that  it  arises  from  sewage  of  some  kind. 

The  fact  that  a  water  is  clear  and  palatable  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  its  purity,  these  conditions  being  markedly 
present  in  some  well-waters  shockingly  polluted  with  sew- 
age,  as    shown    both    by   ocular    inspection    and   chemical 

*  The  normal  presence  of  considerablo  qnantities  of  salt  in  the  water  of 
wells  near  the  sea,  is,  of  coarse,  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  a  well  examined 
at  S4juth  Scitaate,  the  chlorine,  thonght  to  bo  due  chiefly  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  amounted  to  nineteen  parts  per  100,000. 
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analysis  ;  niid  further,  a  water  may  be  fauiid  by  the  chemiflt 
to  bo  fuiiloil  by  Bowage,  and  yet  uoitber  bo  nor  the  micro- 
scoplst  bo  able  to  aay  whetber  it  carries  tbo  specific  poison  of 
certain  diaciises;  for  example,  typhoid  fever  aud  cbolora. 

Weli^-Waters. 
The  following  tnble  contains  the  results  of  tho  chcmictl 
examination  of  wcll-wators  received  from  various  cotro- 
Bpondcnts  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  others  were  exam- 
ined, but,  as  they  present  no  points  of  i&torcst,  they  have 
been  omitted. 
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The  following  faotsi  with  reference  to  the  well-waters  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  tables,  have  been  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  the  various  correspondents,  and  from  Professor 
Nichols'  reports :— 

No.  1.  From  Bdchertoum.  ^  There  have  been  more  eases  of 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  in  the  house  where  this  well  Is,  than  in 
any  ten,  and  I  think  twenty,  houses  I  know  of.  I  can  eee  no  reason 
for  this,  unless  it  is  the  water,  and  have  reason  to  tUnk  this  may 
be  the  cause. 

^^  I  should  say  the  well  probably  receives  indirect  drainage,  bat 
cannot  find  in  the  results  of  examination  anything  to  aooonnt  tat  the 
sickness  described." 

No.  2.  From  Chicopee,  ^^  From  a  well  in  a  house^  where  severtl 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  this  summer,  and  several  eases  a 
year  ago,  in  the  same  house ;  a  filthy  yard,  with  bad  drainagej  we 
were  satisfied  was  the  principal  cause,  and  believed  the  well  was 
more  or  less  contaminated.    The  yard  has  recently  been  drained*" 

No.  8.  From  Clinton.  "  I  have  several  cases  of  lead-disease  in 
families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well." 

Nos.  4  and  5.  From  Lowell,  The  drainage  and  sewerage  of 
Lowell  are  as  yet  incomplete,  and,  in  parts,  very  defective ;  and 
"  filth  diseases  "  are  reported  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Board 
as  being  frequent  in  such  localities. 

"  The  water  is  from  a  well  which  is  boarded  over.  Spittoons 
have  been  cleaned  on  the  boards,  and  sink-water  has  been  poured  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  well 
The  water  Is  said  to  be  hard,  and  all  who  have  used  it  think  it  has 
a  disagreeable  taste. 

"  The  first  specimen,  No.  4,  of  the  water  was  taken  when  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  as  just  described.  The  second  specimen.  No. 
5,  was  taken  three  weeks  after  the  direct  accession  of  fluid  refuse 
had  been  stopped. 

"  The  water,  although  clear  to  the  eye,  was  offensive  to  smell  and 
taste,  and  utterly  unfit  for  domestic  use.  The  second  specimen 
was,  in  essential  particulars,  scarce!}^  better  than  the  first." 

No.  6.    From  Maiden.    This  would  be  pronounced  a  bad  water. 

No.  7.  From  Milford,  "  My  attention  was  called  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  water,  while  attending  a  case  of  sickness.  .  .  .  . 
The  well  is  located  within  the  village,  in  low  ground ;  is  partly  cov- 
ered b}*  a  grocery  store  and  partly  under  the  street ;  has  thriee  lead- 
pipes  entering  it  to  supply  families,  .  .  .  but  is  not  supposed  to 
be  contaminated.    The  well  has  been  used  for  the  p^t  seven  years. 
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"  This  water  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  ammonia.    The  water  is  not  fit  for  domestic  use." 

Nos.  8  and  9.  From  Taunton.  The  subsoil  water  of  the  denser 
portion  of  Taunton  is  probably  considerably  polluted,  as  the  city  is 
situated  on  flat  ground,  and  has  no  complete  system  of  sewerage. 
This  was  shown  by  an  examination  of  water  from  a  number  of  wells 
made  by  Professor  Nichols  for  the  city  of  Taunton,  and  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  two  samples,  Nos.  8  and  9,  reported  in  the  table. 
Neither  of  these  waters  is  desirable  for  domestic  use,  and  No.  9  is 
positively  bad. 

The  New  Water-Supply  of  Springfield. 
Tho  new  water-supply  of  Springfield  is  derived  from  a 
reservoir  in  the  town  of  Ludlow,  known  as  the  Cherry  Valley 
or  the  Ludlow  Reservoir.  A  specimen  of  water  taken  from 
the  reservoir,  near  the  outlet,  was  sent  for  chemical  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  are  incorporated  in  the  table  which  fol- 
lows. The  chief  peculiarity  was  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter.  The  water  was  filled  with  part- 
icles of  a  green  substance,  which  proved  on  examination  to 
be  a  species  of  vegetable,  an  alga  belonging  to  the  Nostoc 
family.  The  water,  in  the  condition  of  the  specimen  sent, 
would  seem  undesirable  for  domestic  use.  Subsequently, 
Prof.  Nichols  visited  the  reservoir  in  company  with  the  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Phinehas  Ball,  of  Worcester,  and  specimens  of 
water  taken  under  direction  of  Mr.  Bull  from  difierent  local- 
ities were  examined.  The  results  are  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  Prof.  Nichols'  remarks  on  the  condition  of  tho 
reservoir  were  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Ludlow  Reservoir,  from  which  the  city  of  Springfield  pro- 
poses to  take  its  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use,  is  formed  by 
damming  up  several  brooks,  tributaries  of  the  Chicopee  River.  The 
details  of  the  location  and  construction  of  the  reservoir,  are  given 
verj'  fully  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners  of 
the  city  of  Springfield,  1875.  The  reservoir  covers  an  area  of  about 
450  acres.  Much  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built  was  under  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  as  pasturage,  grass  and  tillage  land.  On  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  sides  are  large  areas  of  gravelly  and 
sandy  soil,  and  some  280  acres  were  covered  with  wood  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  A  portion  of  the  timber-land  was  on  a  swampy 
bottom.  The  shores  of  the  reservoir  are  of  an  unobjectionable  char- 
acter.    In  preparing  the  reservoir  for  flooding,  the  timber  and  brush 
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were  cat  down  and  the  ground  bomed  over,  the  etampe  which  wen 
left  standing  being  thoroughly  charred.  A  portion  of  the  vwwmpj 
area  was  covered  with  sand  and  gravel.  The  reservoir  la  now  (Sep- 
tember 7)  mainly  completed,  but  not  yet  ftill ;  it  will  fill  daring  the 
coming  winter.  The  water  was  collected  to  the  present  height  in  the 
spring,  and  the  amoont  used  and  that  lost  by  evaporaticm  liave  beei 
eqaal  to  the  snpply.  Hence,  there  are  about  100  acres  of  the  moddy 
or  swampy  bottom  now  covered  with  only  a  few  feet  of  water,  whsiei 
after  the  reservoir  is  fhll,  there  will  be  flrom  12  to  16  Ibet  of  water; 
there  will  then  be  only  a  few  acres  (perhaps  25)  of  shallow  water, 
and  that  will  be  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  bottom  is  good.  The 
water  is  now  used  for  watering  streets,  and  for  watering  catUe,  etc, 
in  Springfield.  It  is  also  supplied  to  a  limited  part  of  the  dty  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  water  had  a  marked,  peculiar  taste  and 
odor  of  green  com,  whidi  seemed  to  be  closely  connected  with,  if 
not  caused  by,  the  vegetable  growth  which  was  observed.  Tin 
chemical  examination  of  the  water  showed  the  presenoe  of  a  laige 
amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decaying  of  vegetable  matter.  I 
think,  however,  this  is  a  temporary  condition  of  things  which  will 
very  sensibly  improve  as  time  passes.  With  reference  to  the  living 
vegetable  matter  already  alluded  to,  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  will 
probably  never  again  be  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  the  growth 
of  low  orders  of  animals  and  plants  as  was  presented  this  summ^ 
in  the  large  amount  of  shallow  water  exposed  to  the  sun's  rajs.  .  . 
It  will  further  appear  from  the  table,  that  the  water  dissolves  a 
considerable  amount  of  mineral  matter  from  the  cement-lined  service- 
pipes.  This  is,  however,  no  serious  matter,  and  probably  the  pro- 
portion so  dissolved  will  be  less  after  the  pipes  have  been  longer 
in  use." 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  specimens  of  water,  col- 
lected in  December,  1875,  and  January,  1876,  are  published 
in  tho  second  report  of  the  water  commissioners,  and  are 
introduced  into  the  accompanyiug  table. 

Tho  reservoir  is  now  nearly  full,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  places  The  water  is  now 
nearly  free  from  suspended  matter,  and  without  any  disagree- 
able odor  or  taste. 
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The  FrrcsFiELD  Iob-Sufflt. 

Nearly  all  the  ice  used  here  is  cut  on  "  Silver  Lake,**  which 
is  about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  situated  to  the  eastward 
of  the  more  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  town*  Its  outlet 
into  the  Housatonic  Siver  ordinarily  dischaiges  but  little 
water,  and  the  flow  is  sometimes  even  toward  the  lake,  which 
is  fed  by  springs  and  a  small  brook,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
Frog  Pond,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north.  The  sources  of 
pollution  on  the  brook  are  several  dwellings  and  two  factories, 
— the  one  discharging  a  small  amount  of  refuse  dyestuff  from 
silk-works,  the  other  emptying  the  overflow  of  a  cesspool  for 
water-closets,  used  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  employte.  Ac* 
cording  to  Dr.  Adams,  health  officer  of  Pittsfield,  the  water 
is  sometimes  quite  foul  in  appearance,  but  oftener  compara- 
tively clear.  Looking  upon  this  source  of  pollution  with 
some  suspicion,  he  sent  specimens  of  water  for  analysis. 
Prof.  Nichols  afterwards  visited  the  locality,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  obtained  several  more.  SVom 
the  results  of  analysis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ice  is  consider- 
ably purer  than  the  water  of  the  pond,  thereby  showing  that 
the  process  of  freezing  docs  tend,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
to  purification.  Chemical  examination  alone  does  not  indicate 
'  that  the  ice  is  unfit  for  domestic  use,  nor  does  it  ordinarily 
detect  a  very  slight  degree  of  pollution,  which  may  be  offen- 
sive to  our  sense,  from  the  fact  that  we  previously  knew  of 
its  presence. 

Considering  the  great  dilution  of  filth  which  may  often  take 
place  without  securing  immunity  from  disease  consequent 
upon  takiug  such  filth  iuto  the  system,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  contamina- 
tion at  once,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish. 

The  large  amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  thought,  by  Prof. 
Nichols,  to  be  duo  to  mineral  salts  dissolved  in  the  waters  of 
the  springs,  which  indeed  have  been  found  hard  and  unfit  for 
use  in  boilers. 

There  are  a  few  dwellings,  and  a  shoe-factory,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  itself. 
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ni.-THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 


By  C.  F.  FoLtoM,  IL  D. 


Intboduoiion. 

After  tho  loss  of  the  wnter-closet  in  the  destmction  of 
Pompeii,  the  disuse  of  tho  bath  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
Latin  civilization,  and  the  entire  oblivion  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  sewers  of  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Pompeii  and  Nineveh, 
human  filth  was  allowed  to  accumulate  around  tho  towns  and 
cities  of  Europe  until  the  inhabitants,  in  seasons  •£  unusually 
bad  climatic  influence,  were  decimated  by  the  black  death  *  and 
the  plague.  They  were  taught  their  first  lessons  in  sanitary 
science  by  their  Mohammedan  enemies,  and  more  atfcntion  to 
cleanliness  made  the  two  dreaded  diseases  almost  unknown. 

In  modern  times  it  has  been  easy  enough  to  think  that  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  people  poisoned  themselves 
with  their  own  filth,  and  therefore  suffered  terribly  from  the 
ravages  of  preventable  disease ;  but  all  communities  have 
been  slow  to  believe  that  the  more  familiar  diseases,  like 
scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever,  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  more  or  less  inevitable,  were  perhaps  not 
equally  preventable  with  cholera  and  typhus,  but  still  pre- 
ventable to  tt  very  great  degree  ;  and  it  was  with  surprise  that 
people  not  educated  in  medicine  heard,  during  the  past  year, 
that  one  of  the  first  authorities  now  living  had  described  a 
large  class  of  maladies  as  "filth-diseases.**  f 

It  has  been  difiScult  to  explain  why  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  disease,  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  its  prevention,  have  been  so  slow  in  forcing  them- 

*  Hecker  [Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages]  estimates  that  in  the  first  epi- 
demic of  the  fourteenth  century  this  disease  swept  away  one-fourth  of  the 
total  population  of  Europe;  other  writers  place  the  mortality  at  a  still 
higher  Hgure. 

t  Second  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  tho  Privy  Council,  new  aeries. 
London,  1875 ;  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author,  Boston,  1876. 
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selves  upon  the  attention  of  all  communities.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  passed  in  England,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  means  of  preventing  the  scurvy,  before  they  were 
sufficiently  appreciated  to  be  used  in  the  royal  navy ;  and 
only  a  year  ago  it  was  preached  from  one  of  their  pulpits  that 
the  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  London  was  a  visita- 
tion from  God  for  the  sins  of  the  wicked  metropolis.  The 
small-pox  epidemic  of  1872  found  most  of  our  cities  in 
America  entirely  unprepared  to  meet  it;  and  it  was  only 
with  great  diflSculty ,  and  against  much  opposition,  that  proper 
steps  were  taken  to  control  the  disetise. 

For  the  past  third  of  a  century,  however,  more  persistent 
efforts  than  ever  before  have  been  made  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  people ;  the  social  economist  has  outdone  the  novelist 
in  his  computations  of  the  suffering  and  misery,  the  waste 
and  loss  to  society,  arising  from  this  cause,  that  might  be 
avoided;*  and  the  statistician,  with  his  estimate  of  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  cases  of  illness  for  every  death,  has  added 
his  warning.  Much  has  already  been  done ;  human  life  has 
been  prolonged ;  diseases  that  formerly  were  common  have 
disappeared,  while  others  have  materially  diminished,  all  from 
a  better  attention  to  cleanliness. 

Complicated  as  has  been  the  sanitary  legislation  of  different 
countries,  it  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  the  broad  principle  of 
attempting  to  provide  clean  air,  clean  water,  clean  food,  clean 
soil,  clean  houses.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
any  general  attention  to  cleanliness,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  will  secure  entire  immunity  from  the  pre- 
ventable diseases.  The  special  kinds  of  cleanliness  necessary 
to  avoid  the  different  fevers,  for  instance,  are  quite  different 
one  from  another,  and  cannot  be  fully  practised  without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  each  disease  is  prop- 
agated. 

Twentj'-five  years  ago,  preventive  medicine  consisted  in 
trying  by  quarantine  to  keep  out  disease :  now  it  consists 
chiefly  in  removing  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  existence 
and  spread.  The  Act  appointing  the  Central  Board  of  Health 
in  Loudon  recognized  this  fact,  and  stated  that  *Uho  measures 

•  See  Dr.  Richardson's  lecture,  "A  Model  City  of  Health,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  British  Social  Science  Association,  in  Bristol,  October,  1875.* 
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of  extreme  precaution  for  preyenting  the  introduotion  of  the 
cholera  by  a  vigorous  quarantine,  have  hitherto  been  fouad 
inefficient."  Pettenkofer  puts  the  matter  still  more  forciblj. 
He  compares  the  outbreak  of  cholera  to  explosions  from  gun- 
powder. The  sparks  which  set  fire  to  the  powder  are  the 
** germs"  of  the  disease,  which  we  cannot  keep  out  by  the 
most  ri^d  quarantine ;  the  powder  is  the  combination  of  local 
circumstances  in  a  town  or  city,  without  which  the  disease  can- 
not get  a  foothold.  He  says  that  we  ^  act  more  wisely  in 
searching  out  and  removing  the  powder  itself,  than  in  mnning 
after  and  trying  to  extinguish  each  individual  spark  before 
one  of  them  drops  on  a  powder-heap,  and  causes  an  explosion 
which  blows  us  into  the  air  with  our  extinguishers  in  oar 
hands." 

The  general  intelligence  of  any  community  may  be  safely 
inferred  from  the  attention  which  they  pay  to  removing  all 
filth — one  link,  at  least,  in  the  chain  of  disease  which  we  oein 
control— <;ompletely  away,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doing 
harm. 

The  Effect  of  Filth  on  Health. 

Dr.  William  Stokes,  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  sanitary 
science,  says:  "Sewers,  streams,  rivers  and  damp  localities, 
collections  of  refuse, — not  alone  of  putrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  but  of  materials  in  no  way  offensive, — 
have  been  in  turn  accused  as  having  been  manufactories  of 
disease,  not  of  cholera  alone,  but,  in  an  enterprising  mer- 
cantile spirit,  of  a  great  variety,  so  as  to  suit  the  market."* 

Dr.  Pratt  says  of  a  district  in  the  north  of  Ireland:  •'If 
dirt  alone  was  the  common  generator  of  fever,  the  country 
would  long  since  have  been  desolated  from  sea  to  sea;" 
whereas  fever  is  there  almost  unknown.  In  one  place  in  that 
country  four  thousand  persons  were  found  living  on  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  each  house  having  its  dunghill,  and  even 
the  lower  rooms  of  some  of  them  being  filled  with  manure ; 
yet  the  health  of  the  town  has  always  been  good.f 

*  Lecture  on  Sanitary  Science,  1873. 

t  Probably  no  one  cause  is  more  prolific  of  disease  than  density  of  popula- 
tion, with  its  concomitant  evils,  the  greatest  of  wliieh  is,  usually,  incomplete 
removal  of  filth.    This  is  shown,  with  remarkable  force,  by  the  statiAtics  of 
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Dr.  Graves  sitys :  "Filth  is  the  outward  And  visible  sign  of 
poverty,  and,  like  poverty,  is  an  evil  ia  itself;  it  oflener 
accompanies  than  causes  disease ;  otherwise,  ua  I  have  said, 
every  capital  in  Europe  would  contain  within  its  prcciiictB 
many  self-supporting  manufactories  of  pestilence.  I  have 
always  been  of  opiuion  that   poverty  is   more  injurious  to 
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Tbe  fallacy,  however,  of  trying  to  ciplala  li<i:h  rates  of  ilieeane  or  death 
by  any  one  cause,  is  ivell  shown,  in  connection  irith  this  table,  by  tlie  oxpori- 
cTice  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  two  Scotch  cities  only  forty  niilM  apart. 
For  the  ten  years  ending  in  1871,  the  average  denth-rnte  per  1,000  of  Gn;en- 
ovV.  wae  33.6,  against  30.6  in  Glasgow,  in  spite  of  the  liicta  shown  hero  in 
t.ibular  form-. — 
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This  simply  shows  that  other  causes  of  diaeaae  may  Ira  so  potent  an  to 
overlialance  that  of  density  of  population.  Greenock,  the  port  of  the 
Clyde,  iialnrally  has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  improvident  cIuhhos  than 
UlasRow ;  its  sewerage  is  in  a  mncb  worse  condition ;  it  is  much  more  ex- 
posed to  Hea-winds;  it  has  a  rainfall  sixty  per  cent,  greater,  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  has  two  And  ft  half  times  as  many  cellars  used  for  lodgings. 


health  than  dirt ;  thnt  its  prevalence  eDtails  disease, — epnradic 
disease, — from  many  obvious  causes,  and  increases  ita  epread." 

There  is  among  men  a  tendency  to  attribute  complex  phe- 
□omenu  to  a  single  cause  ;  and,  much  as  wo  htive  learned  with 
regard  to  the  "preventable  diseases,"  there  is  Btill  to«)  much 
truth  in  the  statement  that  "the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  both  nostrils  and  vision." 

Virchow  thinks"  that  ordinary  putrefaction  mny,  under 
certain  circumstances,  all  of  which  are  not  known,  produce 
some  of  the  zymotic  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery.  Pettenkofcr  holds  that  a  8i>ecific  poison  exists 
for  those  diseases,  and  that  each  disease  can  be  produced  only 
by  its  own  virus  or  germ.  In  England,  where  Pettcnkofer'a 
theory  of  the  relations  of  tho  variation  in  the  level  of  the 
ground-water  to  typhoid  fover  and  cholera  has  not  received 
general  support,  opinion  is  divided,  as  it  is  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  to  tho  question  whether  disease  is  produced  by 
filth  alone,  or  by  tilth  ])Ium  some  particular  poison.  Continu- 
ing tho  comparison  previously  cited,  Pettenkofcr  likens  urban 
filth  to  the  churcoal  in  gunpowder.  It  is  riecessari/  (o  have  it, 
tn  order  (o  j?roduce  the  expiosion ;  but  llie  sulphur  nnd  salt- 
petre must  be  there,  too,  aud  the  mixture  must  be  in  the 
right  proportions;  other^vise,  the  spark  produces  no  fire. 

Liebcrmeister's  opinlunf  seems  to  bo  gaining  ground; 
namely,  that  filth  furnishes  a  favorable  7iidus  in  which  disease 
finds  favorable  conditions  for  rapid  development. 

Tho  fact,  however,  stands  unqueetioucd,  that  in  some  way 
or  other  removal  of  filth  lowers  death-rates.  Berlin  and 
Munich,  the  filthiest  nnd  most  scientific  of  the  German  cities, 
deserve  Traube's  sarcasm  of  not  being  able  to  stop  the 
cholera,  even  in  winter, — a  more  or  less  continuous  epidemic, 
so  to  epcak,  having  lasted  since  18C6  ;  while  in  London  and 
Paris,  the  cleanest  of  large  cities,  the  last  epidemic  {in  1866) 
fell  very  lightly,  ond  the  death-rates  arc  one-third  lower 
than  in  Munich  and  Berlin.  In  Hamburg  and  Dantzic,  the 
only  German  cities  where  systematic  sewerage-works  have 
been  completed  for  several  years,  tho  increased  cleanliness 

*  This  Hobjeut  is  fully  and  exbaiiHtlTety  diicueai.'d  by  bim  in  hia  lectnn  on 
"Die  Foritchritlt  da-  Sfiegikeilkande."     Berlin,  1S74. 

t  "  Zw  Aetiologie  dM  Tfiihna."    DeiUaaSe  Etiaik,  FAruari/  17,  lSt6. 
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has  reduced  the  mortality  in  a  great  degree.  In  Dahtzic, 
typhoid  fever  has  become  chiefly  a  disease  of  the  suburbs, 
whfere  there  are  no  sewers. 

In  England,  the  reports  of  the  medical  inspeqtors  to  the 
medical  officer  of  the  privy  council  have  contained  such 
searching  investigations  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  their 
connections  with  filth,  as  to  give  to  at  least  one  branch  of 
medicine  the  title  of  an  exact  science.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  papers,*  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  shows 
the  improvement  to  health  from  drainage,  sewerage  and 
water-works,  in  twenty-five  cities  and  towns,  with  an  aggre- 
gate populatimi  of  593,736.  The  average  of  the  death-rates 
per  10,000  for  the  different  places  had  decreased  as  follows : — 

From  all  causes,    ....  from  247.55  to  219.87 

typhoid  fever,      .         .         .  *•       13.34  to       7.8 

diarrhoea,     .         .         .         .  "         8.45  to       7.66 

pulmonary  consumption,        .  <*       33.44  to     27.3 

Among  iufants  under  1,         .         .  <<       55.65  to     50. 

The  average  number  of  years  for  which  the  death-rates 
were  calculated,  were,  before  improvements,  seven  and  one- 
half;  after  them,  six  and  five-eighths. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  final  conclusion  from  his  investigations  was, 
that  the  progress  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
twenty-five  towns,  in  decency,  cleanliness,  self-respect  and 
morality,  was,  at  the  least,  as  striking  as  the  improvement  in 
the  health,  measured  by  the  mortality  returns.  The  increased 
self-respect  and  improved  general  condition,  undoubtedly  led 
them  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  disease,  and  of  measures  to 
prevent  it. 

In  some  of  these  towns,  it  was  found  that  improper  con- 
struction or  ventilation  of  the  sewers  had  been  the  probable 
cause  of  increasing  the  death-rate,  by  exposing  people  to  the 
direct  effect  of  deleterious  gases. 

The  Influence  op  Sewer-Gases  on  Health. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  sewer-poison,  it  is  found  that 
its  virulence  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  age,  condition, 

*  Ninth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  50. 
36 
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habits  and  employment  of  the  persons  exposed  to  it,  mid  also 
upon  the  freshness  of  their  exposure.  Many  facts  go  to  show 
that  an  atmosphere  may  be  tolerated  in  working  hours  whtdi 
would  produce  serious  disease  if  breathed  when  the  system  is 
in  the  non-resistant  condition  of  sleep.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  system  is  fresh,  in  active  exercise,  and  well 
nourished  by  abundant  food,  one  may  safely  expose  himself 
to  a  degree  of  contamination  of  the  air  which  would  be 
thoroughly  unsafe  if  the  various  organs  of  the  body  were 
relaxed  by  sleep,  fatigue,  or  even  a  posture  of  rest.*  Illus- 
trations of  this  fact  are  numerous.  Carpenter '  states  that  a 
largo  number  of  children  in  one  of  the  EngliA  workhouses 
were  twice  attacked  with  severe  diarrhoea  from  exposure  to 
the  emanations  from  a  manure  factory,  while  the  workmen 
had  good  health.  Murchison  relates  that  in  a  school  at  Clap- 
ham,  twenty  out  of  twenty-two  boys  were  seized  with  violent 
vomiting,  purging,  prostration  and  fever,  within  threo\ hours 
after  expo8ui*e  to  foul  sewage-emanations  rising  from  a  sewer 
which  they  had  been  watching  the  workmen  clear.  None  of 
the  men  became  ill.f 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  regard  to  sewago-craana- 
tious  in  and  near  our  dwellings.  The  strong,  the  active,  the 
well,  and  those  who  spend  a  largo  part  of  the  day  away  from 
their  houses,  do  not  ordinarily  suffer.  In  the  great  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  at  Croydon,  in  1853,  caused  by  sewer-gases 
in  the  houses,  "we  found  servants  chiefly  attacked,  and  then 
children ;  the  fathers  were  very  seldom  sick  at  all,  because 
they  were  not  much  at  home,  while  the  others  were  usually 
at  home."  J 

It  is  most  often  from  long-continued  exposure,  or  when 
some  depression  of  the  vital  powers  exists,  that  disease  is 
caused  by  a  sewage-poisoned  atmosphere,  unless  the  poison  be 
very  concentrated.  § 

**  Theso  facts  are  well  known  to  inhabitants  of  malarions  districts.  Tbey 
do  not  hesitate  to  walk  or  ride,  especially  after  eating,  through  regions  where 
they  could  not  sleep,  or  even  drive,  with  impunity. 

t  The  six  hundred  workmen  in  the  thoroughly-ventilated  sewers  of  Paris 
are  generally  exempt  from  zymotic  diseases,  as  has  been  shown  by  severe 
epidemics  in  the  city  at  various  times.  They  suffer  chiefly  from  chronic 
diseases,  indicative  of  slow  rather  than  rapid  poisoning. 

X  Evidence  of  Dr.  William  Sunderland. 

$  A  number  of  authentic  cases  show  the  danger  of  these  poiaons  when  con- 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact,  too,  that  by  long  use  we  are  able 
to  tolerate  certain  conditions  unfavorable  to  health.  This 
really  means,  however,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  that  the 
injurious  effects  are  so  gradual  in  their  manifestation  that  we 
do  not  appreciate  them. 

The  influence  of  sewage  upon  the  water-supplies  of  cities, 
has  already  been  fully  considered  in  previous  pages  of  this 
Report.  A  few  words  will  be  in  place'  here  in  regard  to  the 
chances  of  contracting  disease  from  drinking  such  wa'er,  after 
it  has  been  subjected  to  the  various  processes  of  purification, 
etc. 

Water  Contaminated  by  Sewage. 

It  has  been  stated  by  an  eminent  English  authority,  that 
streams  become  purified  by  a  flow  of  twelve  miles  if  not  more 
than  one-twentieth  part  of  their  volume  has  been  made  to 
consist  of  sewage  ;  and  that  it  is  safe  to  drink  sewage-contam- 
inated water  after  filtration. 

Much,  indeed,  has  been  said  as  to  the  complete  self-purifica- 
tion of  rivers  by  a  flow  of  a  few  dozen  miles.  No  such  power 
exists.  The  solid  parts  are  deposited,  and  what  remains  looks 
clear  and  bright,  especially  when  largely  diluted.  Chemical 
changes  take  place,  too, — sometimes  decomposition,  some- 
times putrefaction,  sometimes  simple  elective  combinations. 
If  sewage  contain  the  "germs"*  of  disease,  whatever  they  may 
be,  no  agency  at  present  known,  except  a  suflBciently  high 
temperature,  will  eflSciently  destroy  them,  f     Excessiye  dilu- 

centrated.  In  the  memorial  of  tho  Rotherham  and  Kimbcrworth  Board  of 
Health  to  the  English  parliament ,  Febmarj^  1865,  it  is  stated  that  the 
annual  mortality  was  as  great  as  forty  in  one  thousand  ;  ^'and  the  memorial- 
ists heliove  that  tho  emanations  from  the  great  fllth  in  tho  Hivor  Don  is 
niniuly  the  cause  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  that  have  prevailed,  and 
>vbicb,  to  the  belief  of  your  memorialists,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way."  The  Riven*  Pollution  Commission  attributed  the  great  mortal- 
ity from  cholera  in  East  London,  in  1866,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  emanations 
from  the  sewage  laid  bare  at  low  tide  on  the  exposed  banks  of  the  Lea ; 
although  the  contaminated  water-supply  was  probably  the  chief  cause. 

*  The  word  *^  germ  "  is  used  in  this  pai>er  in  its  general  sense,  as  indicat- 
iDg  the  matter  which  causes  disease,  whatever  its  origin,  whether  specific 
or  not. 

t  This  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  International  Medical  Congress 
at  Vienna  in  1874;  and  the  same  statement  is  made  rei>eatedly,  in  varions 
forms,  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  of  England.  In  their  last 
roi»ort  ( 1875,  p.  283),  they  say :  "  Slow  soakago  through  a  few  feet  of  gravel 
deettroys  more  organic  matter  than  docs  a   flow  of  many  mUes  in   the 
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tion  eimplj  dimiuiehes  the  chnnces  of  dnnger  from  any  partic- 
ular tumblerful. 

The  must  striking  cnse  itliistmting  this  lawt  is  one  reported 
by  Dr.  E.  D.  Maputhcr,  of  Dublin.  Forty  coses  of  typhoid 
fever  occurred  in  a  hospitiil  which  received  its  water-supply 
from  a  river.  The  cause  waa  traced  to  somo  barracks  twenty- 
Jive  miles  higher  up,  from  which  typhoidal  dcjectious  had 
been  emptied  through  drains  iiitu  the  river. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  is  the  duration  of  life,  and  of 
the  power  of  communicating  disease  in  these  "germs." 
Some  authorities  suppose  that,  like  most  low  organisms, 
they  perish  in  a  comparatively  short  time ;  others  think 
that  they  remain  active  for  a  long  lime ;  still  others  hold 
that  certain  epidemics  can  be  explained  only  on  the  theory 
that  the  "germs"  are  even  capable  of  rapid  multiplication 
under  favorable  circumstances.  As  to  what  these  "germs" 
are,  we  can,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  only  say,  with 
Peltoiikofer,  that  we  "do  not  know."  Observations'  in 
Munich  in  18G6,  and  in  Syria  in  1875,  have  convinced  Prof. 
von  Pcttenkofcr  that  the  poison  [/lei'm]  of  cholera  at  least  may 
remain  inactive  even  several  months  before  giving  rise  to  an 
outbreak  ;  and  hence  the  theory  with  certain  observers,  that  this 
period  of  inactivity  is  necessary  for  their  development  into  dis- 
ease-producing organisms.  As  to  the  "  spore-theory  "  of  Pasteur 
and  others,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  bacteria,  etc.,  found 
in  the  various  infective  diseases,  whether  tbey  are  different  or 
not,  cannot  yet  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
those  found  in  healthy  persons.  Dillroth  makes  them  all 
forms  of  one  mother-plant,  the  Coccobacteria  scptica.  Their 
connection  with  destructive  decomposition  of  organic  matter; 
i.  e.,  with  filth,  is  well  known.     How  far  they  are  connected 

Thami-a."  The  Irirell  Biver,  an«r  leaving  Manchester,  runs  eleven  milea 
ivithout  further  pollution  of  an;  consequence,  and  passes  over  six  n-ein; 
jet  the  purilication  ia  triQiug.  The  same  tras  found  to  lie  tme  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Uumen. 

By  eiphoniiig  water  from  one  vessel  to  another,  so  as  te  repreaent  »  conne 
of  ninety-alx  miles,  experiments  in  England  showed  that  the  organic  carbon 
was  reduced  only  6.4  per  cent.,  and  the  organic  nitrogen  28.4  per  oent.  Bj 
similar  nperlments,  representing  a  flow  of  one  hundred  and  ulaety-two 
miles,  the  reduction  waa  respectively  25.1  and  33.3  per  cent. 

*  4eriltkke»  Inleltigenz-Blatl,  Munich,  Jannuiy  6,  1S78. 
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with  the  production  of  disease,  if  at  all,  must  be  decided  by 
future  investigations. 

Experience  in  England. 

England  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  legislation.  With  a  dense  population 
confined  on  a  narrow  island,  often  collected  near  small  streams, 
and  with  a  law  which  keeps  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  crowds  the  laboring  classes  into  the  smallest  space,  a 
condition  of  filth  formerly  existed  in  many  of  the  homes  of 
the  very  poor  *  which  we  have  seen  only  exceptionally  in  this 
country,  and  then  in  our  largest  cities. 

In  this  country,  the  places  have  been,  until  quite  recently, 
comparatively  few  where  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  filth 
have  been  great.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  had  such  an 
immense  volume  of  air  and  water  in  which  to  dilute  the  filth 
of  our  towns  and  manufactories,  that  we  have  not  been 
obliged  to  breathe  and  drink,  in  a  concentrated  form,  the 
poisons  whose  existence  has  made  sanitary  science  a  necessity 
in  England  for  many  years.  That  we  have  fairly  begun  to 
sufier  such  evils,  however,  is  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  apparent. 

The  first  attempt  at  sanitary  legislation  in  England,  was  the 
law  of  1388,  imposing  fines  upon  those  who  cast  filth  into 
rivers  and  ditches.  In  1489,  slaughtering  was  prohibited 
within  cities.  Shakespeare's  father  was  twice  fined  for  violating 
the  law  concerning  the  removal  of  filth.  Under  Henry  VIII., 
James  I.  and  George  II.,  special  sanitary  Acts  were  passed  f  to 
meet  special  exigencies,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  the  plague. 

In  1817-19,  an  epidemic  of  fever  raged  in  Ireland,  during 
which  a  million  and  a  half  of  cases  occurred,  with  sixty-five 
thousand  deaths.     More  than  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 

•  Compare  a  "  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes 
in  Great  Britain/'  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  London,  1842 ;  the  first  impor- 
tant contribution  to  sanitary  literature  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  which  did 
incalculable  good  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  masses  were  living.  Mr.  Chadwick  computed  that  the 
"  annual  slaughter "  in  England,  from  typhus  fever,  a  preventable  disease, 
was  greater  than  the  loss  sustained  by  the  allied  armies  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

t  The  Law  Magazine  and  Review,  London,  November,  1875. 
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Dublia  was  treated  ia  the  hospitaU  alone;  and,  under  the 
stimulus  of  such  a  pest,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1818,*  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  boards  of  health,  and  giving  them 
great  power. 

The  outbreaks  of  the  cholera  in  1881,  1849,  1854  and 
1866,t  hastened  legislation  so  much,  that  Acts  were  passed 
one  upon  the  top  of  another  so  rapidly,  that  the  greatest  con- 
fusion existed  for  many  years ;  and  even  skilled  lawyers  found 
difiBculty  in  ascertaining  what  was  the  law.  The  administrar 
tion  was  naturally  very  defective.  To  consider  means  for 
consolidating  all  these  Acts  into  one,  the  Boyal  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  appointed  in  1869,  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  of 
1875,  was  the  result  of  their  labors.  The  commissioners  say, 
in  their  first  report :  **  Sanitary  legislation  has  been  remark- 
ably drawn  out  by,  and  connected  with,  these  outbreaks  of 
cholera,  which  led  to  investigations  of  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing infectious  diseases,  and  so  drew  attention  to  the  fiict  that 
the  seats  of  endemic  diseases  are  generally  where  the  air  or 
water  is  polluted  .**  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  general  sanitary 
legislation  of  England,  for  thirty  years,  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  removal  of  filth.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  filth,  in  producing  dis- 
ease, may,  perhaps,  be  overrated  in  that  country,  and  the  part 
played  by  other  causes,  underrated. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Chad  wick,  made  by  him  as  secretary  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  in  1842,  has  been  already  referred  to  as 
the  first  public  contribution  to  the  cause  of  improved  sanitary 
legislation ;  although  Dr.  Rumsey  and  others  had  done  much 
privately,  and  the  government  had  prepared  the  way  for  such 
investigations,  and  had  directed  attention  to  the  prevention  of 
disease,  by  the  facts  collected  under  the  Act  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths,  passed  in  18364 

In  1843,  Mr.  Chadwick  published  bis  supplementary  report 

*  Furlong  on  Sanitary  Legislation. 

t  If  the  Acts  requiring  water-companies  to  go  higher  np  tlie  river  for  their 
supplies,  to  furnish  water  uncontaminated  by  London  sewage,  and  to  filter 
it,  had  been  passed  before  the  cholera  raged,  in  1849,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  at  least  five  thousand  lives  would  bave  been  saved,  in  that 
and  the  succeeding  epidemics. 

X  The  provisioiui  of  tbis  Act  were  extended  to  Scotland  in  18S>4,  and  to 
Ireland  in  1664. 
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on  the  evil  effects  of  intramural  interments,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  was  appointed,  under 
the  Duke  of  Buecleueh  as  chairman.  Their  two  exhaustive 
reports  on  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts, 
and  on  the  remedial  measures  which  should  be  adopted, 
brought  to  light  such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  bad  sani- 
tary condition  of  many  of  the  towns  in  England,  that  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  In  1847  and  1848, 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission  published  their  three 
full  reports.  The  four  reports  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
ill  1852  and  1854,  contain  a  mass  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  sanitary  state  of  England,  especially  on  the  subjects  of 
sewerage  and  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

The  three  reports  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission ;  the 
two  reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Sewage  of  Towns ; 
the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Drainage  Commission  ;  the  two 
reports  of  theKoyal  Sanitary  Commission  ;  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Registrar-General,  and  of  the  Medical  OflScer  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  nine  reports  of  the  two  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
missions, together  with  those  reports  already  named,  have 
made  the  sanitary  literature  of  England  most  complete  and 
exhaustive.* 


*  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  review  of  this  valuable  mass  of  information ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  interesting  briefly  to  mention  the  prominent 
features  of  the  legislation  that  has  made  England  the  first  of  the  nations  in 
sanitary  science. 

The  following  list  of  the  most  important  sanitary  Acts  will  indicate  how 
much  has  been  done  by  Great  Britain  in  this  matter.  The  exact  titles  are 
not  ^iveu  in  all  cases: — 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Sewers,  1833. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  last-named  Act,  1841. 

Public  Health  Act,  1848. 

An  Act  for  further  amending  the  Laws  relating  to  Sewers,  1849. 

An  Act  investing  Local  Boards  of  Health  with  certain  powers,  1849. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Act,  1851. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Act,  1852. 

An  Act  relating  to  Repayment  of  Loans  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1853. 

An  Act  reappointing  the  General  Board  of  Health,  1854. 

An  Act  continuing  in  office  the  General  Board  of  Health,  1855. 

DiseaHt>s  Prevention  Act,  1855. 

Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855. 
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In  1848  the  "  Public  Health  Act"  wngpnased,  and,  to  secnre 
its  adminiBlration,  the  General  Board  of  Henllb  was  appointed, 
to  serve  six  jeara.  Tho  board  was  reconstructed  in  1854; 
and  in  1858,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  Gervice,  their 
powers  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ncwly-nppointed  medical 
officer  of  the  privy  council,  who  is  virtually  a  health  min- 
ister of  the  English  government.  The  "Local  Goverument 
Act,"  to  bo  construed  iu  connection  with  tho  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848,  was  passed  in  tho  same  year.  In  1866  the 
"Sanitary  Act"  was  passed-  At  the  close  uf  tho  session  of 
1872,   a  second  "Public  Health  Act"  was  hurried  through. 

An  Act  trnnHfiTring  <liitita,  etc.,  of  tin-  General  Bonnl  i>f  HeBlth  to  tlin  Privy 

C"oiincil,  unii  nppoiiiling  a  medical  oliirer  <if  the-  Privy  Coiiucil,  1858. 
Local  Goveraiueut  Act  li>  araand  the  Public  Health  Act,  ld&8. 
Niiiflnnfws  Bemovftl  Amvtidmeut  Act,  1860. 
lineal  GovernmeDt  Amendment  Act,  IdCI. 
DrDiiiage  of  I^ud  Act,  1S61. 
Local  Guvvrninant  AiiieiiilmeDt  Act,  1SG3. 
Nnisancrai  Rciooval  Amouiliuent  Aol,  1863. 
Tbo  Mt^tropolia  Sowngeaud  Ewhx  ReolamatiiiD  Act,  l(il>5. 
Sewage  Lrtilination  Act,  ISOS.  ~^^^^^^m 

NniMtncci  Removal  Atnenilnient  Act,  18G6.  ^^H^H^^^^ 

M'^tnipolihin  Sen-ai^e  nnd  Essex  JtecUmution  Act,  1966. 
The  Sanitary  Act,  1867. 
Sanitary  Amendmeiit  Act,  1868. 

An  Act  authorizing  Loans  for  Sanitary  Purpoaei,  1869. 
Sewngc  Utilizutiou  Act,  1870. 
Hornsey  Sewage  Act,  1871. 
Pul)lio  Health  Act,  1672,  dividing  England  into  urban  and  mral  auiitary 

districts, 
Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

There  hnve  aI«o  been  many  Acts  passed  from  time  to  time,  with  refeRDW 
to  special  localities,  and  ulaoon  apecial  subjects.    Among  them  ore  the  lol- 


On  Adulteration  of  Food,       .        .  3 

Alkali  Works a 

Artiaans'  and  Laborers'  Dwell- 
ings   3 

Baths  and  Wash-houses,   .        .  3 

Bnrials, 9 

Cemeteries,         ....  1 

Common  Lodging-houses,        .  S 

Contagions  Diseases,         .       .  2 

Laborers'  Lodging-houses,       .  1 

Main  Drainage  (London),          .  4 

Beside  those  reports  already  mentioned,  England  baa  pnblidwd  over 

two  hundred  others  on  sanitary  sabjects,  cht^f  the  results  ol  spedal 
InTMtigations. 


On  Metropolis  Honagement,      .  3 

Metropolis  Water,          .        .  a 

Quarantine,    .       .       ,       .  1 

Registration  of  Deaths,       .  S 

Smoke  Hnisancn,  .        ,       .  S 
Tbumes    Conservancy    and 

Navigations  (PoUntlod),  .  3 

Towns  Improvement,    .        .  4 

Vaccination,.        .        .        .  3 

Worlishaps  Regnlatiraia,      .  4 
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This  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticisniy 
but  it  contains  one  important  provision  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice.  The  Local  Government  Board  had  been  formed  in 
1871,  and  by  the  new  Act  it  became  the  central  bureau,  under 
which  every  sanitary  authority  was  obliged*  to  appoint  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  who  might  be  also  the  medical  officer 
of  the  union  in  rural  districts.  As  a  result  of  this  provision, 
DO  place  in  England  or  Wales  is  now  without  a  sanitary 
officer ;  but  they  are  often  miserably  underpaid,  and  elected 
by  the  local  authorities  of  their  own  towns.  They  are,  there- 
fore, sometimes  too  much  governed  by  local  influences  to  be 
independent,  efficient  health  officers ;  as  they  always  must  be 
in  all  countries  under  such  conditions. f 

The  great  objection  to  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  was 
that  it  was  entirely  permissive  in  its  character  as  to  the  duties 
of  health  officers,  and  that  something  of  a  compulsoiy  nature 
was  needed.  A  step  in  such  legislation  has,  however,  been 
made  in  the  "Artisans  and  Laborers'  Dwelling  Act,"  1875, 
by  which  local  authorities  are  not  only  allowed  to  tear  down 
buildings  unfit  for  use  as  dwellings,  and  to  sell  the  land  if  the 
owner  refuses  to  place  proper  buildings  thereon,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  they  can  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
central  authority. 

Finally,  the  ''  Public  Health  Act,"  1875,  consolidates  twenty 
sanitary  Acts  into  a  single  one  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  sections,  and  makes  the  local  officers  of  health  respon- 
sible to  the  central  government.  Three  commentaries  on  this 
Act  have  already  appeared,  edited  by  able  lawyers. 

The  Sewage-Question  in  England, 

Sewers  have  existed  in  England  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  the  first  attempt  at  a  sewerage  system  was  made 
in  London  directly  after  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The  old 
sewers  had  been  badly  constructed,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  water-closet,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
only  served  to  render  still  worse  a  soil  which  had  already  been 
seriously   contaminated  by   soakage  of  fecal  matters.     The 

*  The  ''  Contagions  Diseases  Act  ^  authorized  Hnch  appointments, 
t  See  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachu- 
setts under  "  Health  of  Towns/'  pp.  514  and  515. 
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evil  became  so  great  that,  in  London,  an  Act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  connection  of  water-closets  with  sewers;  and 
cesspools  came  into  use  all  over  the  city,  contaminating  the 
wells  in  all  directions. 

About  1815  an  Act  of  parliament  aUotoed  water-closets* 
to  be  discharged  into  the  sewers,  and  in  1^47  another  Act 
was  passed  requiring  all  cesspools  and  privies  to  be  abolished, 
and  the  sewers  to  be  used  in  their  stead.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  condition  of  filth  then  existing,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Chadwick's  report  and  those  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission.  Open  vaults,  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  were 
often  used  for  several  contiguous  houses.  Cesspools  and 
privies  were  made  in  cellars,  and  covered  with  dirt  when  full ; 
and  sewers,  where  they  had  been  built  at  all,  were  too  often 
simply  badly-constructed  receptacles  for  retaining  filth,  in- 
stead of  discharging  it. 

The  "^  Public  Health  Act,**  1848,  gave  local  authorities 
power  to  build  sewers  and  discharge  them  into  streams, 
wherever  they  saw  fit.  Then  began,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
pollution  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  which  has  since  become 
80  great  an  evil ;  for,  by  section  xlix.  of  the  same  Act,  all 
private  dwellings,  whether  built  before  or  after  the  passage  of 
the  Act,  were  required  to  have  properly-constructed  drains 
connected  with  the  public  sewers,  provided. there  were  any 
such  within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet. 

*  Before  1847,  the  stiwers  of  London  were  managed  by  eight  separate  cor- 
porations. To  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  this  divided  admiuistratioD, 
and  to  devise  a  seheme  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  city,  six  commissions 
were  at  different  times  appointed ;  and  finally,  in  185G,  the  Metroi>olitaD 
Board  of  Works  was  established,  with  fuU  control  of  the  matter.  This 
board,  after  considering  the  various  plans  suggested,  adopted  that  of  Messrs. 
Hayward  and  Bazalgette  for  a  system  of  intercepting  seweiis,  high  level, 
middle  level  and  low  level,  with  four  pumping-stations,  Thames  embank- 
ment, and  outlets  resi)ectively  ten  and  fourteen  miles  below  the  city. 

A  great  part  of  the  session  of  Parliament  of  18o3  had  been  occupied  in 
considering  the  scheme  of  '^  The  Great  London  Drainage  Cumpauy,'' com- 
posed of  a  number  of  private  individuals,  who  guaranteed  a  large  sum  for 
carrying  the  sewage  fur  below  London,  extracting  its  "  valuable  coDstito- 
ents,"  and  selling  them  for  manure.  The  company  was  to  start  with  a 
capital  of  one  iiiillion  pounds,  and  assumed  that  there  wonld  be  a  gK»t 
profit.    Tlieir  plans  wore  considered  visionary,  and  were  not  adopted. 

The  nie(ro])()liH,  as  defined  by  Act  of  parliament,  covers  an  area  of  11' 
square  miles.  [Kex)ort  to  tlie  Metropcditan  Board  of  Works  by  Hctfn. 
Bidiler,  Hawksley  and  Bazalgette,  London,  1856.] 
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By  the  "Nuisances  Removal  Act,"  1855,  provision  was 
first  made  for  enjoining  individuals,  towns  and  corporations 
against  tlie  pollution  of  streams.  To  provide  for  the  full 
carrying-out  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  section  ix,  con- 
tains a  clause  that  "the  local  authorities  shall ^*  appoint  or 
employ  a  sanitary  inspector  or  inspectors.  In  1858,  the 
"  Local  Government  Act "  empowered  local  boards  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  sewage,  or  for  its  distribution 
over  the  land.  Local  authorities,  too,  were  rendered  liable 
to  injunction  for  polluting  streams. 

At  this  time  the  rivers  of  England  had,  many  of  them,  be- 
come so  foul  that  a  few  towns  had  been  forced  into  experi- 
mental works  for  precipitating  the  sewage,  or  utilizing  it  upon 
the  land.*  In  1860,  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission,  in 
their  second  report,  said  that  the  matter  had  become  an  "  evil 
of  national  urgency,  requiring  the  earliest  and  most  serious 
attention,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  remedial  meas- 
ures."    .     .     . 

"The  Irwcll,  the  Irk,  and  the  Medlock,  at  Manchester, 
have  long  been  notorious  for  offensiveness,  both  to  sense  of 
sight  and  smell."  ..."  The  bright  stream  above  Middleton 
is  made  black  and  repulsive  immediately  below  the  town." 
..."  The  bright  water  of  the  Bradshaw  Brook  and  reservoir 
soon  become  the  color  of  ink."  .  .  .  "The  discharge  from 
some  of  the  large  towns  [on  the  Rock]  must,  in  the  summer 
time,  become  a  very  dangerous  nuisance."  ..."  The  water 
of  the  Mersey  has  become  a  black,  offensive  liquid."  .  .  . 
"  No  description  can  give  an  idea  of  the  fluid  of  the  Medlock 
.  .  .  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  black,  thick,  noisome  scum 
covered  the  surface  of  the  river  and  canal,  and  bubbles  of  gas 
constantly  burst  up  from  below,  although  the  weather  was 
very  cold.  In  summer  this  scum  on  the  surface  is  said  to  be 
much  extended,  and  at  times  of  such  consistency  that  birds 
walk  over  it.  The  stench  is  described  as  scarcely  endur- 
able." 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  streams  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ran  with  a  liquid  which  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  ink  than  of  water.     The  Bradford  Canal  was  so  pol- 

*  One  huudred  and  sixteen  schemes  were  presented  to  the  different  cook- 
niissious  for  purifying  the  Thames  alone. 
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Inted  as  to  give  off  large  quantities  of  inflammable  gas,  to 
which  the  boys  used  to  set  fire  for  amusement ;  the  flames 
would  sometimes  reach  six  feet  high,  and  run  along  the  sor- 
fiu^e  of  the  canal  for  many  yards.* 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Govemment  Act, 
the  Irwell  Biver  and  the  Greave  and  Clongfa  brooks  were 
so  choked  that  in  certain  instances  archways  of  bridges  were 
blocked,  sufficient  room  not  being  left  for  the  storm-water, 
and  parts  of  the  neighboring  town  were  consequently  flooded. 
In  1870,  the  exceedingly  offensive  smell  of  <»ie  stream  oonld 
be  perceived  at  a  distance  of  ftom  one  to  two  miles  from  its 
banks.  .  .  .  ^  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  brook 
renders  the  country,  within  two  mUes  of  its  banks,  uninhabit- 
able, except  under  a  penalty  of  so  much  discomfort  as  few 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  endure."!  Another  stream  was 
so  acidified  by  refuse  from  alkali-works,  that  iron  boats  oould 
not  be  used  in  it.  A  gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Second 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  using  water  from  the  Galder 
Biver  instead  of  ink. 

Even  before  public  attention  had  been  drawn  so  pointedly 
to  such  facts  as  these,  it  had  happened  that  the  first  case  of 
cholera  in  one  of  the  epidemics  occurred  in  a  ship  from  a 
foreign  port,  anchored  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  sewer  opening 
into  the  Thames.  A  war  against  sewers  and  water-closets 
began,  and  they  were  accused  of  causing  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  almost  every  other  disease,  as  if  no  other  cause 
existed.  Typhoid  fever,  especially,  was  said  to  be  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  water-closets.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
however,  that  many  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  water- 
carriage  system  insisted  on  having  water-closets  in  their  own 
houses,  and  on  using  the  sewers,  which  had  by  this  time  be- 
come necessities. 

Undoubtedly  bad  ventilation,  bad  domestic  arrangements, 
defective  plumbing  and  polluted  drinking-water  from  inter- 
mittent supplies,  have  given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
disease,  and  this  has  generally  appeared  about  three  years 
after  the  completion  of  works  of  water-supply  and  drainage, 

*  Tbird  Report  of  tho  First  Rivers  Pollution  Commiflsion. 
t  First  Report  of  the  Second  Rivers  Pollution  Commission. 
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because  it  requires  about  that  time,  under  bad  management, 
for  filth  to  accumulate,  and  for  the  poison  in  the  air  and  water 
to  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  cause  illness.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  extraordinary  statement  that  water-supplies 
and  complete  sewerage  lower  death-rates  for  three  years,  and 
then  increase  them.* 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  increase  of  diarrhoea!  diseases 
in  England  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  water-carriage  sys- 
tem ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  registrar- 
general  shows  the  fact  that,  with  the  constantly-increasing 
density  of  population,  such  diseases  have  increased  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  the  old  system  of  removing  excrement  by  hand 
is  still  largely  adhered  to,  but  that  they  have  remained  sta- 
tionary or  decreased  where  water-closets  have  been  largely 
introduced,  the  less  favorable  condition  in  the  former  case 
overbalancing  the  improvement  in  the  latter,  f 

In  Croydon,  according  to  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter,  typhoid  fever  has  become  a  disease  of  the  subur- 
ban part  of  the  city,  where  there  are  no  sewers.  There  have 
been  two  severe  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  that  city  since 
the  sewers  were  constructed.  The  first,  twenty  years  ago, 
arose  from  pollution  of  the  air,  and  was  abated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  efficient  sewer-ventilation.  The  second  epidemic,  that 
of  1875,  has  been  already  traced  to  an  intermittent  water- 
supply,  polluted  by  sewage-emanations.  Dr.  Carpenter  did 
not  hesitate  to  predict  this  epidemic  years  ago,  but  the 
security  of  a  few  summers  led  the  authorities  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  evil  to  remedy,  and  no  remedy  was  applied. 

*  In  Olasgow  and  Edinburgh,  typhoid  feyer  in  the  houses  of  the  better 
clues  on  high  land  is  generally  attributed  to  sewer-goses ;  but  the  sewers  in 
these  two  cities  ore  badly  ventilated,  and  the  water-closets  are  often  adapted 
to  old  houses,  and  without  any  ventilation  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  poorer  parts  of  these  cities,  where  there  are  few  water-closets, 
typhoid  \a  rare,  and  typhus  fever  is  common.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  more  virulent  poison  produces  the  severer  disease  (typhus),  to  the  ex- 
cluBiou  of  the  milder  one  (typhoid). 

t  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  high  rates  of  mortality  in 
Lancashire  are  probably,  in  a  considerable  measure,  due  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  especioUy  to  the  fact  that  women 
are  so  much  employed  in  the  factories  that  many  of  them  are  unable  to 
nurse  their  children. 
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The  known  factors  of  the  disease  had  been  present  for  many 
years,  and  when  the  unknown  factor  was  added,  an  alaniiing 
amount  of  disease  and  death  was  the  result.* 

Experience  has  fully  shown  that  the  dangers  to  health  are 
least  under  the  water-carriage  system,  if  properly  managed ; 
and  the  common-sense  of  the  community  has  declared  it  the 
most  decent  and  the  most  convenient.  In  the  report  already 
quoted,  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission  say :  **  If  one  of 
two  evils  were  unavoidable,  it  would  be  better  that  the  rivers 
should  be  polluted  than  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live 
should  be  subject  to  constant  deterioration ;  but  this  is  not 
really  the  question.  Both  evils  may  be  avoided.  But  it  is 
strikingly  shown  in  this  district  [Lancashire]  that,  notwith- 
standing the  purity  of  the  air  of  the  town  is  sacrificed  by  a 
retention  of  its  fecal  matter,  the  rivers  are  at  the  same  time 
so  polluted  by  the  discharge  of  town-refuse  of  various  kinds 
as  to  call  imperatively  for  remedial  measures.'' 

In  1865,  the  idea  had  become  quite  prevalent  that  laige 
fortunes  were  to  be  made  both  from  the  precipitated  nuuiure 
of  sewage  and  by  utilizing  it  on  irrigation-farms,  in  spite  of 
repeated  statements  of  authoritative  bodies  to  the  contrary. 
The  Metropolitan  Sewage  and  Essex  Kcelamation  Company 
was  incorporated  by  special  Act  of  parliament  to  raise  a 
capital  of  over  two  million  pounds  to  reclaim  from  the  sea 
the  enormous  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  to  utilize 
the  sewage  upon  them.     The  enterprise  failed. 

In  the  next  year,  the  advent  of  the  cholera  gave  a  new 
stimulus  to  the  question,  from  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  wells 
were  found  to  be  so  universally  polluted  by  cesspools,  etc. 
No  distance  from  cesspoolf  to  well  that  was  practicable  in  a 
city  was  found  to  be  safe.     Eassief  found  that  in  one  place 

*  In  September,  1875,  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  16th 
of  that  month  the  authorities  gave  another  intermittent  supply  over  a  part 
of  the  district,  and  over  that  part  typhoid  fever  again  became  pnsvalent. 
It  subsided,  and  "the  local  board  will  not  again  make  such  a  serioiu 
mistake.'' 

t  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  slow  poison  from  sewers,  cesspools, 
half-buried  and  forgotten  privies,  «&c.,  produces  so  characteristic  a  type  in 
disease,  that  expert  physicians  do  not  fail  to  recognize  it ;  and  many  misiis- 
pected  cesspools  and  leaky  drains  have  in  this  way  been  unearthed. 

t  Sanitary  Record,  October  23,  1875. 
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cesspool-filth  permeated  through  the  soil  for  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  and  poisoned  wells.* 

According  to  Dr.  Letheby,  very  many  of  such  polluted 
wells  in  Loudon  "yielded  cool,  bright  and  clear  waters." 
Other  analysts  say  that  they  are  "commonly  clear."  An 
official  return  in  1872  gives  a  list  of  polluted  wells  in  the 
metropolis  of  London  ;  and  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission, 
in  their  sixth  report  (pp.  85  and  283),  say  that  the  samples 
from  these  wells  consisted  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  soakage 
from  sewers  and  cesspools,  and  that  some  of  them  actually 
had  a  manure-value  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  average  London  sewage.  One  or  two  had  a 
slight  saline  taste,  piquant  to  some  water-drinkers  ;  but  most 
of  them  were  bright  and  palatable,  and  the  pumps  yielding 
them  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  a  high  reputation. f 

In  one  epidemic  of  cholera,  the  water  of  the  Broad  Street 
pump,  which  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  pleasant,  spark- 
ling beverage,  although  "horribly  polluted"  by  a  neighboring 
cesspool,  is  estimated  to  have  caused  609  deaths.  The  Duke 
Street  pump,  in  Dublin,  had  a  similar  history. 

In  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act  of  1865,  we  find  this  clause : 
"  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  any  other  Acts  referred  to 
therein  (f.  e.,  all  the  sanitary  Acts  previously  passed),  shall 
authorize  any  sewer-authority  to  make  a  sewer  so  as  to  drain 
direct  into  any  stream  or  water-course."  By  the  same  Acts, 
the  powers  of  sewer  authorities  were  extended  as  to  the 
pollution  of  streams.  Seventeen  years  had  sufficed  to  reverse 
entirely  the  laws  on  the  subject.  In  1848,  towns  were  urged 
to  empty  sewage  freely  into  the  most  convenient  water- 
courses. 

•  In  France,  attention  was  directed  to  this  matter  over  forty  years  ago, 
and  espcciaUy  with  regard  to  the  poUation  of  wells  from  cemeteries.  A  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  opening  of  wells  within  one  hniidred  met«rsi  of 
any  place  of  burial ;  but  that  distance  was  soon  found  iusufiicient  for  deep 
wells,  which  have  larger  drainage-areas  than  those  near  the  surface,  and 
which  were  found  to  be  polluted,  in  some  cases  at  a  distance  of  two  hnndred 
meters.  A  well  seventy-four  meters  deep,  at  Bondy,  near  Paris,  was  polluted 
by  the  contents  of  cesspools  stored  there. 

t  A  celebrated  horticulturist  in  Brighton,  England,  dilutes  his  manure 
until  it  has  neither  taste  nor  smelL 

1  An  tfae  metric  system  is  nscd  in  several  places  in  this  paper,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
table  of  equivalents  on  page  18. 
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Tbe  Sewage  Utilization  Act  of  1867  allowed  authorities  to 
purchase  land,  either  ia  or  out  of  their  districts,  or  to  lease 
it  for  seven  years,  for  se wage- wor lis.  With  the  aid  of  all 
these  Acts,  and  after  many  injunctions,  the  work  of  purifying 
the  streams  of  England  proceeded  very  slowly,  until  the  Act 
of  1869  allowed  towns  to  borrow  of  the  general  government 
money  for  sanitary  improvements  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Even  then,  however,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  court 
to  enforce  much  vigorous  action.  In  1871,  the  Royal  Sani- 
tary Commissioners  say  (Second  Report,  vol.  2,  p.  3i5)  : 
"These  coiirta  have  proved  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
mischief  and  inefficient  to  stop  the  evil." 

The  latest  legislation  shows  different  results.  In  a  recent 
case,  "The  Attorney-General  v.  the  Mayor  of  Darlin^on," 
the  defendants,  who  had  been  enjoined  from  polluting  air  and 
water  by  their  sewage,  petitioned  to  have  tbe  time  for  the 
completion  of  their  works  extended  to  June,  1876.  Th« 
vice-chancellor  held  that  the  authorities  had  been  dilatory, 
allowed  them  till  March  1,  1876,  to  remove  all  causes  of 
offence,  and  decided  that  they  should  pay  the  costs  of  the 
trial.  Thi5  cxcu.se  that  they  could  nut  get  land  he  considered 
insufficient,  as  they  might  apply  to  parliament  for  b  special 
Act  to  take  land,  if  they  could  not  get  it  under  existing  laws. 

A  few  years  ago  earth-closets  were  accepted,  by  Act  of  par- 
liament, as  a  substitute  where  water-closets  bad  been  required 
by  previous  laws. 

There  are  no  accurate  returns  of  the  towns  which  are  mak- 
ing attempts  to  purify  their  sewage.  In  1873  there  were, 
according  to  a  parliamentary  paper,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  that  had  done  so  by  means  of  loans  from  the  govem- 
ment  alone.*  As  a  rule,  after  injunctions  have  been  served 
requiring  towns  "  to  purify  their  sewage  according  to  the  best 
known  metbods,"  the  authorities  have  been  apparently  BEtis- 
fied  if  any  attempt  is  made,  no  matter  how  imperfect  ita 
results;  and  actual  penalties  have  Dot,  as  yet,  been  inflicted 
on  individuals,  corporations  or  towns  for  polluting  streatoa. 

The  Esk,  and  a  few  other  streams,  have  been  somewhat 

*  This  ia  probably  considerably  moT«  than  b&lf  the  total  niuubor.  In  18G8 
twelve  towna  bad  adopted  meaaiiTes  for  the  puiiflcatioa  of  lewage;  in  18G0, 
there  were  thirty. 
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purified  from  the  refuse  of  manufactories ,  after  repeated  iu- 
junctions,  and  in  a  few  cases  from  the  fear  of  injunctions ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not  yet  any  decision  reached 
as  to  whether  the  manufacturers  themselves ,  or  the  towns 
within  the  limits  of  which  they  discharge  their  refuse,  are  to 
keep  the  rivers  clean.  The  policy  of  the  government  has 
been  gradually  to  educate  the  manufacturers  into  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  for  their  interest  that  the  streams  should  be 
purified. 

Considerable  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  purify- 
ing the  refuse  from  dye-works  and  print-works,  the  alkaline 
refuse  from  the  one  neutralizing  the  acid  from  the  other,  and 
carrying  down  in  the  precipitate,  as  a  mud,  many  of  the  im- 
purities of  both  fluids.  Solid  materials,  too,  like  ashes  and 
cinders,  are  now  kept  out  of  the  streams,  in  many  cases ;  but 
manufacturers  are  generally  obliged  to  have  depositing  reser- 
voirs, in  order  to  purify  the  water  which  they  get  for  their 
own  use,  when  they  require  to  have  it  clean. 

Several  of  the  large  cities  in  England  get  their  wat^r-sup- 
plies  from  sources  polluted  by  sewage.*  The  stench  from 
some  of  their  rivers  in  summer  is  still  considerable.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject.  The  first  Bivers  Pollution  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1866,  and  the  second  in  1868.  Their  exhaus- 
tive investigations  have  extended  over  tpn  years.  A  Rivers 
Pollution  bill  was  introduced  in  1872,  with  the  object  of  com- 
pelling the  cleansing  of  the  water-courses,  but  it  has  been 
modified  many  times,  and  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

The  Bivers  Pollution  bill  of  1875  also  failed  to  pass,  but  it 
fairly  represents  the  mature  opinion  of  England  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  probably  be  more  successful  at  the  next  session 
of  parliament.  It  provides  that  no  liquid  or  solid  sewage 
be  passed  into  lakes,  canals,  streams  or  rivers,  unless  it  be 
first  purified  by  **  the  best  practicable  and  available  means  *^ ; 
that  sanitary  authorities  provide  sewers  for  manufacturers,  the 
latter  to  pay  ftny  additional  expense  required  for  dealing  with 
heated,  filthy,  noxious  or  polluting  fluids  discharged  by  them ; 

*  Before  a  better  water-snpply  had  been  fdmisbed  to  Caatleford  and  Bir- 
mingbam,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  were  obliged  to  use  the 
poUated  waters  of  the  Aire  and  the  Tame  for  domestic  purposes. 
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that  no  poisonous  matters  be  discharged  into  the  sewers  nntil 
they  be  first  rendered  harmless ;  that  the  Local  Goyemment 
Board  may  compel  local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act ;  and,  finally,  that  offences  are  to  be  restrained  by 
summary  order  of  the  county  court,  defaulters  to  be  fined  £50 
a  day. 

The  English  law  does  not  state  what  are  the  **  beet  practi- 
cable and  available  means  **  of  purifying  sewage.  Undoubt- 
edly, no  universal  rule  can  be  made  to  apply  to  all  cases. 
The  impossibility  of  getting  land  in  some  cases,  and  the  exor- 
bitant rents  demanded  for  it  in  others,  have  driven  some 
towns  to  processes  which  did  not  find  &vor  with  them,  but 
which  can  be  carried  out  only  on  small  areas. 

No  authoritative  body,*  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
has  declared  itself  as  fully  satisfied  with  any  other  process  for 
the  purification  of  sewage  than  that  of  irrigation. f 

^  Sewage-interception  is  always  practicable.  Where  it  can 
be  applied  fresh  to  the  land,  there  is  least  nuisance,  and  least 
cost  to  the  rate-payers.  Where  the  solids  are  extracted  by 
mechanical  deposition,  there  is  pecuniary  loss  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  running  streams  receiving  the  effluent  water  are  still 
polluted,  the  pollution  being  greater  as  the  volume  iu  the 
stream  is  relatively  small.      No  arrangements   for   treating 

*  Compare  Mr.  Chad  wick's  report  in  1842 ;  Mr.  Austin's  report  iu  1857 ;  the 
reports  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission ;  the  evidence  before  the  select 
committee  on  the  Sewage  of  Towns;  the  reports  of  the  Genenil  Board  of 
Health,  of  the  Koyal  Sanitary  Commission,  of  the  Metropolitan  Drainage 
Commission,  of  the  two  Rivers  Pollution  Commissions;  and,  iinally,  the 
reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  individual  eases  the 
officers  of  the  Home  Secretary  have  reported,  after  investigation,  that  "  the 
best  practical  means  of  dealing  with  the  sewage"  had  been  used  when  other 
processes  had  been  adopt-ed.  In  these  cases  there  was  some  special  difficulty 
in  the  way,  and  a  very  liberal  interpretation  has  always  been  given  to  the 
law. 

t  It  has  been  stated  by  the  opponents  of  irrigation  that  ''parliamentary 
committees  and  royal  commissions,  that  have  been  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  dealing  with  this  important  question,  have  approached  the  in- 
quiry with  a  manifest  bias  in  favor  of  some  particular  scheme,  and  with  a 
preconceived  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject  should  be  treated. 
They  have,  therefore,  selected  their  witnesses  and  sifted  the  evidence  so  as 
to  suit  the  particular  objects  in  view."  [The  Sewage  Question :  from  Dr. 
L-^theby's  ''Notes  and  Chemical  Analyses."  London:  1872.]  It  caa  hftidly 
be  possible  that  such  an  opinion  is  at  all  generah  It  certainly  would  not 
find  favor  in  this  country. 
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sewage  are  satisfactory,  except  its  direct  application  to  the 
land  for  agricultural  purposes." 

This  statement  of  the  First  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  in 
1867,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  result  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  England;  and  the  ** official  opinion,"  if  the 
term  may  be  used,  has  not  changed  since  that  time.  They 
also  recommended,  '^That  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  to  be 
allowed  for  the  alteration  of  existing  arrangements,  it  may  be 
ndade  unlawful  for  any  sewage,  unless  the  same  has  been 
passed  over  land  so  as  to  become  purified,,  or  for  any  injuri- 
ous refuse  from  manufactures  or  agriculture,  to  be  cast  into 
the  river  Lea,  or  into  any  of  its  tributaries  ;  and  that  persons 
ofiending  in  this  respect  be  made  liable  to  penalties  to  be 
recovered  summarily." 

The  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission  (the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Robert  Rawlinson,  J.  Thomas  Way  and  John  Simon)  has 
given  the  same  opinion  in  their  second  report  in  these  words  : 
"It  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  utilization  of  sewage  in  this  way  since  the  period  of 
our  previous  report."  They  consider  the  most  complete  and 
beneficial  method  of  disposing  of  sewage,  where  circumstances 
are  favorable,  to  be  its  direct  application  to  land  in  the  liquid 
form.  In  their  last  report  they  say :  "  The  right  way  to  dis- 
pose of  town-sewage  is  to  apply  it  continuously  to  land  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  such  application  that  the  pollution  of  rivers  can 
be  avoided." 

Substitutes  foe  the  Water-Carriage  System. 

Many  towns  as  well  as  individuals,  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
the  evils  connected  with  sewers  and  water-closets,  have 
adopted  various  substitutes,  the  more  common  of  which,  as 
used  in  England,  will  be  briefly  considered. 

The  more  important  of  the  substitutes  for  the  water-closet 
system  are, 

1.  Moule's  Dry-Earth  Closet. 

2.  The  Charcoal-Closet. 

3.  The  Goux  System. 

4.  The  Ashpit. 
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1 .  The  earth-closot  is  tolerably  fitmiliar  to  ub  in  this  coualry ; 
but  here  and  in  Euglaiid  it  is-  uiiircrBally  considered  iuferior 
to  the  water-closet  in  point  of  cleauUiiess  and  comfort,  while 
scientific  investigation  thus  far  does  not  indicate  that  earth  is 
any  lietter  as  a  disinfectant  than  water,  if  as  good.  Con- 
sidering the  trouble  of  providing  sufficient  eai-th  (four  pounds 
daily  to  each  individual),  the  trouble  and  expense  of  artifi- 
cially drying  it,  and  the  annoyance  from  frequent  removal  by 
hand  of  a  large  quantity  of  material  which  has  only  a  trifling 
commercial  value,  the  earth-closet  has  always  givci]  way  as 
800U  as  water-closets  have  become  obtniuable.  With  careful 
Bupervision,  however,  they  serve  a  very  good  purpose,  and 
ia  country  sick-rooms,  especially  if  powdered  charcoitl  be 
used  instead  of  earth,  are  gierhaps  the  best  things  attainable. 
Practically  speaking,  they  do  not  often  get  attention  niul  care 
enough.  In  New  Orleans  "  they  have  become  a  great  nuisance 
in  the  public  schools.  With  constant  care  they  serve  aa 
admintble  purpose. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  ia  a  report  on  dry-earth  closets,  says,  in 
the  twelfth  report  of  the  Medical  OtGcer  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  England,  p.  80  :  "  If  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  suitable 
earth,  carefully  dried,  be  thrown  over  a  dejection,  all  amell 
from  it  is  forthwith  removed ;  and,  if  the  same  quantity  be 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  urine,  the  latter  is  absorbed." 

Even  on  this  estimate,  which  is  very  low,  of  the  amount  of 
earth  required  by  each  individual,  and  assuming  that  four 
persons  use  one  closet,  every  house  would  require,  for  each 
closet,  about  one  ton  of  earth  each  year,  making  aearly 
85,000  tons,  or  fifty  acres  of  land  about  two  feet  deep,  for 
a  city  of  the  size  of  Boston. 

This  earth  must  be  dug,  screened,  dried,  carted  to  the 
houses  and  removed  again.  The  method  is  at  least  aa  expen* 
sive  and  troublesome  one  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  The  charooal-closet  is  used  by  about  twenty  thousand 
workmen  in  the  ship-yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  many  of  the 
public  privies  in  Glasgow.  It  is  open  to  many  of  the  same 
objections  as  the  earth-closet.  If  worked  by  automatic 
apparatus,  it  gets  out  of  order  easily.     If  the  application  of 

*B«port  of  the  Keir  Orleana  BoaHl  of  H«»lUi,  183^ 
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the  absorbent  is  intrusted  to  each  one  after  using  the  closet, 
or  even  to  nurses  and  attendants,  as  in  the  fever  hospital  in 
Glasgow,  this  process  is  occasionally  neglected,  and  a  nuisance 
may  result.  The  charcoal  is  removed  and  stored  under  cover 
until  a  considerable  quantity  has  accumulated;  when  it  is  re- 
moved by  a  company  who  extract  ammonia,  etc.,  from  it,  and 
return  it  dry,  free  of  charge,  to  be  used  again. 

3.  The  Goux  system,  introduced  from  France,  is  used 
somewhat  in  a  few  towns  in  England.  It  consists  in  collect- 
ing the  excrement  in  tubs  lined  with  dry  absorbents,  such 
as  dust,  chaff,  house-sweepings,  etc.  A  feeble  manure  of 
slight  value  is  obtained.  In  one  of  the  towns  in  England 
where  3,120  of  the  Goux  closets  are  in  use,  over  a  thousand 
tons  of  this  manure  have  accumulated  because,  as  the  manager 
said,  they  will  not  allow  the  farmers  to  take  it  at  one-fourth 
of  its  cost,  which  is  all  that  could  be  got  for  it. 

4.  Ash-closets  are  used  largely  in  Liancashire.  In  Man- 
chester there  are  over  15,000  of  them.  The  daily  scaveng- 
ing in  that  city  is  done  at  a  cost  of  £10,000  a  year,  whereas 
all  their  privies,  cesspools  and  ashpits  might  be  abolished, 
and  drains  might  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  only  £60,000,  of 
which  the  yearly  interest  would  be  £2,400  in  place  of  the 
£10,000  now  spent.  This  expensive  and  disagreeable  method 
of  reraoving  the  ^  filthy  stuff,  too  poor  for  use  *  as  manure,"  is 
adopted  under  the  conviction  that  in  this  way  their  sewage 
may  be  kept  inoffensive  enough  to  be  discharged  into  the 
river  Irwell  without  purification ;  but  the  investigations  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission  show  conclusively  that  the 
sewage  contains  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  putrescible 
matter  in  this  form  as  when  collected  by  the  water-closet 
system.  The  condensed  table  on  the  next  page,  from  Hoff- 
mann and  Witt,  shows  this  fact  most  clearly.  The  results 
are  given  in  parts  per  100,000. 

Where,  however,  for  any  reasons,  sewers  are  not  to  be 
had,  this  system  of  removal  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to 
cesspools,  privies,  etc. 

*  Where  asliee  are  not  largely  mixed  with  the  excrement,  as  at  Rochdale, 
the  sale  produces  qnite  a  fair  reyenue. 
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towns  supplied  with  privies.     The  amount  of  sew; 
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the  total 
sa  in   the 

ge  curre- 

spouding  to  1,0C6  persons  where  water-closets  are  used, 
the  same  as  that' from  1,154  under  the  other  system. 


Experience  in  Franoe. 

In  France,  sanitary  measures  have  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Code  Napoleon  since  the  time  of  the  First  Empire. 
The  scientific  inquiries  made  in  Paris,  and  the  results  as 
embodied  in  legislation,  at  the  time  when  the  French  gran- 
deur was  at  its  height,  were  freely  quoted  in  England  when 
questions  relating  to  public  health  began  to  attract  atteution 
there. 

No  general  systems  of  sewerage  in  populous  places  had,  as 
in  England,  sent  the  sewage  of  millions  of  people  into  the 
small  streams.  The  manufactories  of  France  are  still  largely 
such  as  do  not  use  "  gross  material "  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
done  in  England,  nor  do  they  have  so  large  an  amount  of 
refuse  to  dispose  of.  Even  in  the  larger  cities  the  fosees 
iPaiaance,  (cesspools)  and  fosses  ntobilea,  (pails,  tubs,  barrels, 
etc.,  emptied  by  hand)  are  commonly  used,  while  atitl  ruder 
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appliances  are  common  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  so 
that  comparatively  little  passes  into  the  streams. 

There  are  five  laws  (of  1669,  1672,  1777,  1782  and  1783) 
prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  punishments  and  fines,  the 
obstruction  of  navigable  rivers  by  dams  and  mills  of  certain 
kinds.  At  the  same  time,  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  cast 
into  such  rivers  anything  which  tends  to  raise  their  beds,  or 
to  throw  any  filth  of  any  kind  on  the  banks.  In  the  case  of 
small,  non-navigable  streams,  local  prefets  and  maires  are 
allowed  to  make  and  enforce  such  regulations  *  as  the  health 
of  the  community  demand. 

We  have  seen  that  formerly  similar  laws  were  enforced  in 
England ;  but  the  enormous  development  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  country,  and  the  national  sensitiveness  as  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  served  in  course  of  time  to  render 
them  all  dead-letters. 

Much  has  been  done  in  France  towards  the  utilization  of 
the  refuse  from  manufactures,  so  that  the  rivers  Yesle,  Mol- 
lette  and  Montford,  are  now  much  purer  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  This  result  has  been  partly  due  to  voluntary 
cooperation  with  the  government  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  partly  to  the  coercive  measures  of  the  Conseil 
d'hygiene  et  de  salubrite.  Various  plans  for  purifying  the 
sewage  have  been  tested,  but  the  results  of  Prof.  Moll's  exten- 
sive experiments  show  that  only  irrigation  is  successful.  In 
regard  to  the  refuse  fluids  from  starch-works,  he  says  that, 
"  before  fermentation,  they  are  inodorous  and  quite  harmless 
for  vegetables.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  kept  in  ditches 
for  settlement,  they  soon  stink  and  destroy  all  vegetation.^'t 

In  spite  of  the  cesspool-system,  and  the  necessarily  oflfen- 
sive  methods  of  emptying  them,  the  sewage  proper  has 
already  seriously  polluted  the  streams  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Marseilles,   Lyon,   Rheims    and    Paris.     In   the   latter  two 

•  The  fear  of  the  approach  of  the  cholera,  in  1848,  led  to  a  decree 
creating  in  each  district  of  France,  a  council  of  public  health  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  central  council  of  the  department.  These  boards  have  not 
accomplishe<l  much.  Different  branches  of  sanitary  affairs  are  now  under 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  Miuish^r  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Minister  of  War  and  of  the  Navy.  A  strong  eft'ort  is  making  for  the 
creation  of  a  Minister  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

t  Translated  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.  [Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
September  17, 1875]. 
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cities,  expensive  dredging  is  reaorted  to,  in  order  to  clear  the 
Vesle  and  the  Seine  from  ee wage-deposits,  aud  the  stench 
from  the  two  rivers  is  intensely  disagreeable.  At  Clichy, 
when  the  larger  intercepting  sewer  of  Paria  discharges,  the 
stream  is  dark,  offensive,  and  bubbling  with  gasea  that  result 
from  decomposition.*  Nevertheless,  the  banks  are  lined  with 
fishermen,  who  have  "good  luck"  unless  they  get  near  the 
eewor-outlets,  where  the  fish  are  too  well  fed  to  bite.f 

The  places  are,  then,  comparatively  few,  where  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  streams  has  become  so  serious  as  to  make  their 
purification  a  matter  of  immediate  importance  ;  but  the  matter 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  investigators  for 
twenty  years.  By  a  serious  of  experiments  at  the  laboratory 
of  the  i'co^e  des  Ponis  et  Ckansfees  under  MM.  Belgrand  and 
Xi^on  Durand-Claye,  the  various  precipitating  processes  were 
found  to  clarify  the  sewage  ;  but  the  effluent  fluids  always 
contained  a  large  part  of  the  matters  valuable  as  manure. 
No  opinion  was  given  in  their  report  as  to  the  value  of  the 
solid  residue  as  manure.  The  laboratory  experiments  seemed 
rather  favorable  to  precipitation,  for  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  precipitate,  and  the  effluent 
was  found  valuable  for  irrigation.^  One  hundred  thousand 
francs  were,  therefore,  voted  to  M.  Mille,  who  had  already 
investigated  and  written  upon  the  subject,  and  to  M.  Alfred 
Durand-Claye,  to  carry  on  experiments  on  a  large  scale  at 
Clichy.  A  few  acres  of  land  were  takeq ;  irrigation  was 
successful,  but  precipitation  was  only  tolerably  ao.  It  was 
found  that  in  practice  the  precipitation-processes  were  clumsy, 
offensive,  costly  and  inefficient,  that  they  darijied  without 
purifying.  Moreover,  if  the  precipitate  were  carried  more 
than  a  few  miles,  its  value  was  found  to  be  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  cartage.     The  report  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  irrigation. 

In  1849,  it  cost  9,000  francs  to  dredge  sewage  from  the 
Seine.  In  1869,  the  sum  had  increased  to  100,000  francs. 
The  river  was  rather  sluggish,  and  complaints  of  offensive 

*  There  are  no  extensiTs  flats  near  Paris,  as  there  aie  near  LoDdon ;  and, 
there  beingtio  ebb  tide  to  return  the  filth  from  the  severs,  it  ia  oarried  down 
to  pollate  the  air  aod  drinking-water  of  towns  Dcoret  the  sea. 

t  It  iBjiNrndseniige  or  thonfiieo  from  certain  manulactaTiiia  which  drivM 
fish  from  the  rivers. 

t  "Etlei  seraient  trbs-faTorablea  ponr  I'inigation." 
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odors  from  it  kept  increasing.  Finally,  in  1868,  800,000 
francs  were  appropriated  for  the  works  at  Gennevilliers,  a 
peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Seine  opposite  Paris. 
Two  steam-pumps  were  located  at  Asni6res,  and  iron  conduits 
were  built  across  the  Seine  to  convey  the  sewage  to  thograv- 
elly  plain  which  it  was  proposed  to  irrigate.  The  city  took  a 
farm  of  twelve  acres ;  and  the  result  of  the  first  year's  culti- 
vation by  sewage  was  so  astonishing  that  in  the  next  July 
"farmers  applied  for  twenty-four  acres  more ;  in  August,  for 
forty ;  and  in  September  for  sixty."  *  The  profits  of  the 
farmers  were  great ;  for  the  soil  was  sandy  and  barren,  and 
the  sewage,  which  cost  the  city  a  large  sum  for  its  delivery, 
was  given  them  fur  nothing.  The  experiment  is  still  going 
on,  although  it  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  war.f 

In  1870  an  official  provisional  injunction  (^^sorle  d^injono- 
Hon ")  from  the  state  increased  the  zeal  of  the  city  to  purify 
the  river,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  area 
of  irrigation.  Six  thousand  cubic  meters  of  sewage  were 
used  daily  on  eighty  acres.  A  plan  was  approved  which  was 
to  cost  10,000,000  francs ;  but  the  war  broke  out,  and  all 
operations  were  suspended.  In  1872,  a  million  francs  were 
voted,  and  the  work  is  continually  extending. 

As  early  as  1848,  the  increase  of  the  woolen  factories  at 
Kheims  had  drawn  attention  to  the  great  pollution  of  the  river 
Vesle.  Two  intercepting  sewers  were  built  in  1852,- convey- 
ing the  sewage  to  precipitating-tanks,  where  it  was  clarified  by 
simple  subsidence.  The  process  was  kept  up  for  five  years^ 
and  was  then  abandoned  because  the  precipitate  met  with 
scarcely  any  favor  as  a  manure;  "the  pollution  of  the  river 
continued,"  and  the  complaints  against  the  city  increased. 
The  mayor  appointed  a  commission,  with  Duchdtcau  at  the 
bead,  who  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  in  1870, 
after  making  many  experiments  with  sewage  on  a  small  scale 
Their  experience  was  derived  from  England,  and  they  decided 
to  try  the  two  methods  (irrigation  and  precipitation)  in  use 

*  One  hundred  and  eighty  acres  were  cultivated  in  1874,  and  about  the 
game  number  in  1875 ;  forty  thunsand  cubic  meters  of  sewage  being  delivered 
on  the  farm  daily,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  was  wasted. 

t  The  bridge  carrying  the  main  conduits  was  blown  np.  Ijjiter  it  was  the 
scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Comnume  and  the  army  of  Versailles^ 
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there.  The  river  had  become  extremely  filthy.  Its  greatert 
flow  was  eight  cubic  meters  a  second,  and  in  summer  only 
six  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  decimeters.  It  received 
nineteen  thousand  cubic  meters  of  sewage  daily*  or  three  hun- 
dred to  each  one  thousand  inhabitants..*  The  river  contained, 
in  itself,  only  twice  as  much  water  as  there  was  sewage  flow- 
ing into  it.  The  daily  dischaige  of  sewage  contained  thirty 
thousand  kilograms  of  impurities  in  suspension  and  in 
solution. 

The  **lime  process  **  was  tried  and  found  inefficient,  because, 
although  it  precipitated  the  solids,  its  action  on  the  soluble 
organic  matter,  like  that  of  all  other  chemical  processes,  was 
almost  nothing.  The  ammonia  was  set  free  by  the  stronger 
alkali,  and  lost ;  so  that  people  complained  of  the  bad  smell 
from  the  works  as  much  as  ever  before. 
.  Similar  practical  difficulties  were  encountered  in  testing  the 
other  precipitating  processes,  and  none  gave  results  **  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  commission,"  except  a  mixture  of  lime 
with  a  ferruginous  clay  and  sulphate  of  iron.  The  manure  pro- 
duced cost  176,000  francs  a  year,  or  eight  francs  a  ton, 
including  transpoi*tation  of  six  miles.  It  could  be  sold  only 
at  great  loss,  as  each  ton  (niuo  hundred  kilograms,)  contained 
two  hundred  kilograms  of  worthless  mineral  matter,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  kilograms  of  water.  To 
obtain  an  idea  of  its  value  as  compared  with  common  manure, 
which  was  much  cheaper,  three  lots  of  land  of  equal  size, 
were  cultivated  for  two  years,  with  the  following  results  in 
crops  raised  during  the  two  seasons : — 


CROrS  RAISED. 

Lot  1- With  •table- 
manure,  weight  In 
kilograma. 

II 

If - 

Z  5.5 

1-1 

Lot  8-Withoiit  any 
fenilixrr,    weight 
In  kllugrame. 

First  yciir,  beets, 

Second  year,  wheat,  (  f}^;^^'       ' 

44,400 
(5,080 
l.»GO 

• 

37,200 
4,900 
1,540 

25,000 
2,740 
1,175 

*  lu  Paris  tho  x^roportiou  is  only  one-half  as  great. 
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Fifty  cubic  meters  were  used  upon  each  acre.  Irrigation 
was  decided  to  be  the  least  expensive,  and  the  only  satisfac- 
tory method,  and  has  been  adopted.* 

The  sewage  of  Versailles  and  of  St.  Germain  will  probably 
be  utilized,  as  complaints  are  loud  in  regsird  to  the  condition 
of  the  streams  into  which  they  drain.  Imperfect  irrigation  ia 
carried  on  at  Carcassonne,  Cambrai,  Aix  and  Chambery. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  north  of  Franco  partially 
purify  their  sewage,  or  irrigate  with  it. 

The  precipitating  processes  are  not  used  by  cities  or  towns. 

Experience  in  Germany. 

There  are  no  general  laws  in  Germany  for  the  supervision 
of  factories,  nor  any  laws  forbidding  the  discharge  of  sewage 
into  water-courses.  The  Act  of  1843,  of  Prussia,  prohibits 
manufacturers  from  casting  into  streams  water  which  had 
been  used  for  dyeing,  fulling,  tanning,  and  similar  processes, 
if  annoyance  be  ciiused  thereby  to  the  public,  or  their  supply 
of  pure  water  endangered.  The  law  of  1846,  of  the  same 
country,  requires  owners  of  works  to  remove  from  the  sew- 
age any  ingredients  injurious  to  the  culture  of  any  meadow- 
lands  over  which  they  may  flow.  The  interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  these  two  Acts  rest  with  the  police  of  the 
various  cities  and  towns. 

Until  ten  years  ago,  Hamburg  was  the  only  German  city 
which  had  a  sewerage-system,  and  water-closets  in  a  large 
number  of  its  houses.  The  other  cities  were  all  more  or  less 
filthy.  Throughout  the  Empire,  the  use  of  cesspools  and  tubs 
was  universal.  Varrentnipp  stated,  in  18G8,  that  it  was 
offensive,  to  both  eyes  and  nose,  to  enter  the  majority  of 
German  houses  in  the  warm  weather.  The  few  sewers  which 
existed  were,  many  of  them,  so.  choked  with  filth,  that  it  was 
often  difficult  to  ascertain  even  of  what  their  bottoms  were 
made.  In  spite  of  all  this,  some  of  the  rivers  were  very 
filthy,  although  none  of  them,  except  the  Spree  and  a  few 
others,  had  approached  the  condition  of  some  of  the  English 
rivers. 

•  Rapport  stir  lea  Eanx  d'jfcjjont  do  Reims  par  M.  Alfred  Dnrand-Claye, 
in^i^iiicnr  des  poDts  et  chnusH^es.  [BuUetiu  Meusuel  de  la  Soci^t^  dea  Agri- 
culteurs  de  France,  ler  Jaillet,  1873.] 
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Berlin,  n  city  now  of  nenrly  a  million  inhabitants,  iu  ISfil 
bill!  only  1,584  lioiisca  supplied  with  water-closets,  and  the 
immbt'v  was  not  qnite  trelded  in  the  next  four  years.  The 
city  was  bo  badly  drained,  that  tbc  authorities  had  Iieen  at 
work,  since  1828,  trying  to  devise  moans  for  improving;  it. 
Various  projects  were  proposed ;  but  some  were  too  costly, 
ami  others  were  insufficient. 

Scientilio  men,  with  Pettenkofer  at  their  head,  opposed 
sewers,  because  the  only  ones  with  which  Ihey  were  familiar 
were  badly  constructed,  allowing  the  sewage  to  escape  freely, 
nnd  to  contaminate  the  soil.  This  waa  considered  an  evil  to 
be  avoided  at  any  cost,  in  view  of  the  theory  that  t^'phoid 
fever  and  cholera  were  directly  dependent  on  low  levels  of 
ground-water,  and  orgniiic  decomposition  going  on  there. 
By  digging  down  to  the  sides  of  badly-constructed  sewers, 
Pettenkofer  found  the  soil  moist  and  foul-smelling ;  nnd 
Feichtinger  found  largo  quantities  of  orgiunc  matter  in  such 
soil.  In  his  report  on  the  sewerage  of  Basel,  in  18G9,  Pet- 
tenkofer opposed  the  introduction  of  water-closets.*  Even 
granting  that  sewera  were  oecessiiry,  be  Ihongbt  that  by  keep- 
ing out  of  tbeui  the  coiitciits  of  w;iler-closcts,  just  so  miicli 
more  eew.ige  could  be  kept  from  getting  through  into  the 
soil.  To  his  surprise,  however,  ho  found  that  in  Bugby,  with 
water-closets,  a  liter  of  sewnge  contained  151  milligrams  of 
organic  matter,  while  in  Munich,  without  water-closets,  it 
contained  much  more  ;  namely,  189  milligrams.  It  appeared, 
too,  that  altbough  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  empty  privies, 
etc.,  into  the  sewers,  it  was  done  bo  much,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  that  nigbt-sewnge  contained  37  per  cent,  more  of 
soluble  organic  matter  than  that  of  the  diiy-time.  The  chlo- 
rine and  potash,  especially,  were  increased. 

In  1868,  Varrentrapp  published  his  exhaustive  treatise  on 
the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  cities,  completely  refuting  the 
theory  that  sewers  must  pollute  the  soil,  and  showing  that 

*  Sewers,  Uo  «ai(1,  are  as  had  as  cesapoola  for  containiiiBtiDg  the  air  anil 
soil,  and  the  ceespool-sjateiii,  well  veutilateil,  ia  ns  efficient  m  aewen  in 
maiiilainiu);  tbe  purit;  of  lb»  air,  gronud,  ami  water  near  hoaaca.  (LuJI, 
llodcn  and  H'aner  dee  Haifct  ebcnao  rein  £u  crhalUa  mag  via  4tu  Sckfmm- 
tysleiii,)  Lindley,  the  diBtiuguisbctl  engiucer  of  the  worka  at  Hambarg 
and  Frankfort,  auya  that  rcnaponlB  cauiiiit  be  made  to  icmaln  abaolutclj 
nater-tiglit,  a  statement  which  eiperience  liaa  ao»SxHBd  in  Paris, 
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twenty-five  years  had  failed  to  produce  any  such  eflfcct  in 
Hamburg,  an  observation  which  was  afterwards  verified  by 
Virchow  and  Pettenkofer.  Varrentrapp  argued  that,  on 
purely  sanitary  grounds,  filth  should  be  speedily  and  thor- 
oughly removed,  and  that  such  an  end  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  water-closets.  His  practical  statements  were  found 
so  convincing,  that  the  cities  of  Germany  are  fast  adopting 
the  methods  which  have  proved  so  successful  at  Hamburg. 
The  inland  cities,  generally  speaking,  are  preparing  to  dispose 
of  their  sewage  by  irrigation,  either  at  onco,  or  when  the 
increasing  pollution  of  the  rivers  may  demand  it. 

At  Dantzic,  the  English  example  has  been  followed,  by  the 
advice  of  the  distinguished  engineer,  Wiebe ;  and  irrigation 
has  been  adopted,  after  some  successful  experiments  in  sew- 
age-farming, at  one  of  the  orphan  asylums. 

In  Munich,  Pettenkofer  has  continued  his  researches  on  the 
pollution  of  the  soil,  and  has  finally  shown,  as  already  proved 
by  Lindley,  that  well-built  sewers  do  not  allow  soluble  or- 
ganic matter  to  escape  into  the  ground  to  any  serious  extent, 
although  they  act  as  drains  in  relieving  the  soil  of  its  moisture. 

Dr.  Wolf  htigel  has  also  proved  this  fact,  by  careful  analysis 
of  the  soil  in  diflferent  places,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Table  showing  the  comparative  pollution  of  the  soil  from  sewers^  cess- 
pools^ a7id  privy-vaults,  as  given  by  Dr,  Med.  Gustav  WoIfhiigeL 

[Resalts  expressed  in  kilograms  to  the  cubic  meter  of  earth.] 
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(  Residue  on  evaporation, 
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Soluble  con- 


Organic  substances. 


stituents.  .1  chforine,        . 
I  Nitric  acid,     . 

Insoluble,      /ll?fs  on  ignition, 
•      \  Nitrogen, 


3.7 
.211 
.052 
.118 
.010 
.012 

1.504 
.OU 


.217 
.091 
.093 
.021 
.018 
3.356 


2.4t 
.603 
.185 

1.257 
.110 
.019 

5.461 
.060 


2.3 

4.710 
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2.230 

.330 

.460 

39.772 


*  Directly  andw  the  eewert. 


t  Directly  under  the  ceaspoola. 
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By  digging  uriderneath  well-built  aewers.  Dr.  Wolf  httgel 
showed  experimentally  to  a  lai^  number  of  experts  that  the 
soil  was  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  sewage. 

In  Berlin,  a  scientific  commission  was  appointed  in  1868, 
and  made  exhaustive  experiments,  continued  through  many 
years.  They  proved  by  scientific  analysis  and  by  induction, 
what  had  long  before  been  learned  in  England  by  practical 
experience :— 

1.  That  with  cesspools  and  privies,  the  soil  and  well  water 
become  dangerously  polluted. 

2.  That  sewers  need  not  pollute  the  soil. 

8.  That  streams  becopie  so  foul  when  used  as  receptacles 
for  sewage,  that  measures  must  be  taken  for  their  purification. 

4.  That  the  only  practicable  means  of  purifying  sewage  is 
by  irrigation. 

They  have,  therefore,  adopted  a  sewerage-system  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  1883,  and  which  provides  for  purification 
of  the  sewage  by  irrigation. 

The  Berlin  commission  experimented  with  many  deodor- 
izers,* all  of  which  failed  to  prove  efficient  at  reasonable  cost. 
Of  the  precipitating  systems,  th  y  tried,  during  several  years, 
Siivern's  (lime,  tar,  and  chloride  of  magnesium)  and  Leuk's 
(alumina,  soda,  and  chloride  of  zinc  or  iron)  us  promising  the 
best  of  them  all.  They  say  of  both  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  soluble  organic  matter  passed  off  with  the  effluent; 
that  the  living  organisms,  bacteria^  etc.,  were  not  killed,  and 
that  the  effluent  was  unfit  to  run  into  rivers.  Of  Suvern's 
process,  they  say  that  the  ** manure*'  produced  was  not  of 
sufficient  value  to  pay  for  cartage  and  labor  ;f  while  by  Lieuk's 
system  a  precipitate  was  formed  which  was  worth  less  still, 
land  manured  with  it  producing  smaller  crops  to  the  acre  than 
unmanured  land.  Both  processes  clarified  the  sewage,  the 
latter  less  quickly  and  completely. 

*  As  was  done  by  the  French  experimenters  also ;  the  latter  selected  only 
three,  which  were  thonght  to  show  a  reasonable  prospect  of  succeas. 

t  In  their  general  report  they  say  that  its  Tulue  was  "gleich  null," — '^  ab- 
solutely nothing." 
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Experience  in  Holland. 

The  Netherlands,  as  is  well  known,  are  reclaimed  from  the 
sea,  being  surrounded  and  protected  by  enormous  dikes,  upon 
which  the  country  depends  for  security  against  inundations. 
The  level  of  the  canals  in  Amsterdam  is  thiily  centimeters 
below  half-tide  mark.  Many  of  the  cultivated  fields  through- 
out the  country  are  covered  with  water  during  the  winter 
months,  and  are  kept  dry  in  the  summer  by  means  of  wind- 
pumps,  which  raise  the  contents  of  the  ditches  at  the  sides  of 
the  fields  to  ctmals,  conducting  them  finally  to  the  sea. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  difficulties  of  drainage  and  sewer- 
age are  great,  and  that  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  almost  an  impossibility.  Many  of  the 
houses ,  in  the  cities  have  common  privies,  discharging  by 
straight,  or  nearly  straight,  tubes  into  the  canals.  Among 
the  wealthy  class  there  are  a  few  water-closets  and  cesspools. 
The  very  poor  have  no  accommodations  whatever,  and  throw 
into  the  stagnant  canals  the  refuse  which  does  not  escape  by 
surface-drainage,  or  into  the  sewers  at  the  street-openings. 
In  Amsterdam,  the  canals  comprise  about  one-fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  city,  forming  ninety  islands  connected  by  nearly  three 
hundred  bridges.  - 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  government,  finding  that 
there  were  so  many  objections  to  all  other  systems  of  sewer- 
age, decided  to  give  to  the  pneumatic  system  a  fair  trial. 
Schmick  had  proposed  such  a  method  for  Frankfort,  and 
other  similar  systems  had  been  used  to  a  small  extent  in  a  few 
of  the  cities  of  Europe.*  Capt.  Liernur  alone,  however^ 
has  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  he  states 
that  it  is  found  completed,  according  to  his  plans,  only  in 
Holland.!     Plans  were  accepted  for  Leyden  in  1870,  and  for 

*  It  IB  aaid  that  Capt.  Liernur  got  hU  idea  from  the  rude  pneumatic 
Bystem  in  use  at  Milan,  where  a  vacuum  is  got  by  first  filling  the  tanks  with 
'water  and  then  exhausting  them.    The  water  is  carted  about  in  ox-carts. 

t  It  was  first  introduced  into  Prague  in  1868,  for  some  military'  barracks ; 
later,  into  an  insane  asylum  at  Hanan.  In  answer  to  the  statement  of  the 
Berlin  Commission  that  in  these  two  places  the  system  had  proved  oflfensive, 
and  so  unsatisfactory  aa  not  to  be  extended,  Capt.  Liernur  stated  that  the 
first  attempts  had  been  improved  upon,  and  that  in  Holland  he  had  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  had  proved  so  troublesome  at  Prague  and  Hanau. 
A  commission  at  the  Hague  recommended  Liemur's  system  for  that  city  in 
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Amalordiun  a  few  months  later.  The  wovks  were  completed 
ill  1S71. 

Ill  I-ejJen,  &  city  of  40,000  iiihtibitnnts,  1,200  people  in 
the  poorest  quarter  hiive  their  bouses  furiiiiihed  witli  Licrnur'u 
system.  Tlmt  it  is  very  much  better  than  the  previous 
arrangement  of  throwing  filth  into  the  canals  by  hand,  is 
universally  iigrccd.  The  authorities,  however,  as  in  Pnigne. 
apparently  do  not  eonaider  thnt  the  ginn  is  in  proportion  to 
the  grent  expense  incurred,  for  no  extension  of  the  scheme 
has  been  agreed  upon. 

In  Amslcrdiim,  the  odors  from  the  cantils  have  been  for 
yeara  extremely  ofTcnsivo."  They  are  all  open  soners,  with 
no  current,  mid  foul  gases  are  constantly  bubbling  np  during 
the  Slimmer.  During  winter  the  offeoco  is  less,  and  arises 
chiefly  from  the  distribution  of  so  much  filth  npon  the  ice. 
Niitiirnlly,  the  atithunties  were  willing  to  try  any  system 
which  prctiuiscd  any  solution  of  their  difficidty.  Tliey 
adopted  the  Liernur  system  in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters 
of  the  city  in  1870.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1872,  Mayor 
den  Tex  and  the  iildcnncn  decided  upon  its  compulsory 
adoption  in  seven  other  small  districts.  At  the  present  time, 
it  has  l>een  introduced  for  a  population  of  6,000,  or  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  whole  city.  Mayor  den  Tex,-  and  the  present 
Master  of  Public  Works,  state  that  it  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  where  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  nccommodution  before,  and  where  the  closets 
connected  with  it  are  out  of  doors.  They  atate,  also,  that 
ita  first  cost  renders  it  doubtful  whether  it  will  he  extended 

1867,  bat  it  bas  never  been  tntnxliiced  there.  It  has  Iiad  a  similar  fate  latel; 
in  Rotlerdnm.  In  St.  Peteraburj;,  Cnpt.  Liemiir  is  making  an  experi- 
mental  intrcxluctiuD  of  liis  niethml,  wilh  the  undurstaniling  that  the  cil;  it 
not  tu  bear  auy  of  the  expeiiae,  nud  that  an  extenaiou  is  to  be  made  nnlew 
the  Hj-Btem  proves  satisfact^iry.  Caiit.  Lieruiu:  is  preparing  plans  irhicli 
he  huj>ea  may  bo  aooept«il  fur  Geta  and  Naples.  He  has  an  afient  iu  London, 
hut  none  of  tlie  citiea  or  towiig  of  England  have  accept«d  the  system.  It 
bas  not  met  with  approval  In  that  country. 

•  TliB  (If  posits  ill  these  canals,  which  are  about  four  feet  deep,  are  dredgrd 
out  twice  a  year,  and  sold  for  a  small  price  tut  raaunre ;  otherwise,  navigA- 
ticm  would  bo  very  ninch  Inipnied.  Since  the  completion  of  the  great  North 
Bea  Canat,  tbR  canals  of  tlie  city  have  bnen  flooded  every  night  by  opening 
the  gates  nnd  alloniiig  the  water  to  flow  through  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
blanch  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  on  which  the  city  is  sttanted. 
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even  there ;  and  that  among  the  better  classes  the  system  is 
considered  inferior  to  water-closets  and  cesspools. 

Description  of  the  System.'* 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Scott : —  f 

^^  In  a  building,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  town,  is  placed  a 
steam-engine,  which  drives  an  air-pump,  so  as  to  maintain  about 
three-fourths  vacuum  in  certain  cast-iron  hermetically-closed  reser- 
voirs sunk  below  the  floor. 

^^  From  these  reservoirs  central  pipes  radiate  in  all  directions,  fol- 
lowing the  main  streets.  On  these  central  pipes  are  laid,  from 
distance  to  distance,  street  reservoirs  sunk  below  the  pavement. 

"From  the  street  reservoirs,  up  and  down  the  street,  are  main 
pipes,  communicating  by  short  branch  pipes  with  the  closets  of  each 
house. 

"  All  the  junctions  of  pipes  with  reservoirs  are  furnished  with 
cocks  so  that  they  can  be  shut  off  or  turned  on  at  pleasure,  like 
water-mains,  and  are  got  at  by  cock-boxes,  and  turned  by  keys  4n 
the  ordinary  way. 

*'  The  vacuum  created  in  the  central  building  reservoirs  can  thus 
be  communicated  to  any  given  street  reservoir,  so  as  to  furnish  the 
motive-power  by  which,  when  the  connections  with  the  houses  are 
opened,  all  the  closets  are  simultaneously  emptied. 

*'  When  their  contents  reach  the  central  reservoir,  they  are  in  like 
manner  forced  through  the  central  tubes  to  the  reservoirs  under  the 
central  building,  and  thence  transferred  by  means  of  vacuum-power 
to  hermetically-closed  tanks  above  the  floor  of  the  building.  From 
these  retorts  the  matter  is  decanted  in  a  fluid  form  in  barrels,  for 
immediate  transport  to  the  country,  by  means  of  hermetically-closed 
apparatus. 

'^  During  the  construction  of  this  system,  and  before  connections 
are  made  with  the  central  building,  a  locomotive  engine  empties  the 
different  street  reservoirs,  and  the  closets  connected  therewith,  by 
means  of  a  hose  from  the  tender  to  the  reservoir. 

*  For  full  description  see  Die  pnenmatiscbe  Canalisation  in  der  Praxis 
Ton  Capitain  Liernur,  Frankfurt,  A.  M.,  1870;  also  articles  by  Mr.  Adam 
Si-ott,  C.  E.,  Capt.  Liernur^s  agent  in  London,  in  the  Sanitary  Record,  Nov.  21, 
1874  ;  Public  Healtb,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  2,  and  Dec.  16,  1874 ;  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxiii.,  London,  1875 ;  also  various  papers  in  the  Deutsche 
Vierteljabrsehrift  flir  ofieutliche  Gesundheitspflege,  and  the  Correnpond- 
euz-Blatt  des  Niederrheineschen  Vereins  Air  oflentliche  Gesundheitspflege. 

t  Brief  Description  of  Liemur's  Pneumatic  Sewerage-System.    Loudon. 
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icbfl  the  simplest  possible  character  are  all  that  are 
ireii.  and  no  wat«r  whatever  ia  needed.  The  funnel  is  maila 
ule.  the  space  bctneen  the  two  communicatitig  bj  a  [lipe  witlt 
outside  air. 

The  escrrment  falla  into  a  sort  or  hidraulic  trap,  capable  of 

:be  Tccal   products  of  but  one  person,  and  compelling  tliUB 

aat  it  lielil  berore  to  Tall  into  a  larger  trap  of  four  times    grpater 

i  latter  ilischfli^ea  in  llie  branch  lube  which  is  con- 

raain  tube,  and  empties  into  tlie  street  reservoir. 

Lhi.  i  tubes  from  the  houses  are  laid  with  a.  succession  of 

«B,  . .,jS  than  one  in  ten,  rising  at  every  twenty   feet  by  a 

I         >ii-lubc,  two  feet  hiyh,  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  grniie, 
.  .-.Is  into  the  main  lube.    It  is  by  means  of  these  continually 
.•;ed  short  bends  that  the  removal  of  the  coutents   of  so   many 
8,  by  turning  only  one    cock    on    a    main   pi|>e.  is  possible, 
er  or  not  any  are  empty  on  account  of  the  house  being  unin- 
id.     The  fecal  mass  itself  practicallj-  forms  the  required  tem- 
>^ry  closure  fiom  the  main  pipe,  allowing  through  its  inertia  all 
branch  pipes  to  be  simultaneously  and  eqnally  acted  upon  under 
circumstances.     All  metal  valves   formerly   employed    for   this 
irpose,  and  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  are  now  done  away  with. 
"  The  uiiiin  jiipes,  into  which  Ihc  branch  pipes  discharge,  are  laid 
with  a  fall  of  one  in  seventy-five,  without  any  break  unlil  near 
the  lower  end,  when  they  are  suddenly  bent  upwards  by  a  siphon- 
pipe,  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir.     On  the  upper 
part  of  the  sipbon  is  placed  the  cock  which  connects  or  disconnects 
the  main  tube  with  the  reservoir. 

"  The  central  tubes  which  lead  directly  fVom  the  reservoirs  to  the 
central  building  reservoirs,  communicate  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
former,  by  means  of  short  pipes,  and  proceed  in  grades  of  one  in  a 
hundred,  broken  every  hundred  meters  by  a  siphon  rise." 

Cnpt.  Liernur's  calculatious  of  cost,"  although  very  high, 
provide  for  the  removnl  of  excrement  alone.  With  hia  sys- 
tem, there  must  be  niso  sewers  for  rain-water,  street-drainage, 
slops,  etc.  He  would  have  separate  pipes,  too,  for  the  draiuage 
of  the  soil. 

The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  generally  satisfactory,  nnd 
the  four  years  of  experience  have  iiot  shown  any  great  likeli- 
hood of  its  getting  out  of  repair.  Capt.  Liernur  states  that 
the  insides  of  the  pipes  become  coated  with  a  moist  ''Bcblein> 
artig"  (slimy)  substance ;  the  various  bonds  in  the  pipes,  too, 
*  Five  million  dollars,  for  instanoe,  for  the  oit;  of  BerUo. 
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must  serve  as  pockets  for  collecting  a  small  amount  of  putres- 
cihie  organic  matter;  but  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the 
system  iiaYvoly  says  that  the  trap  of  fecal  matter  prevents 
sewer-gases  from  getting  into  the  houses,  as  if  there  weve  not 
offensive  gases  from  the  trap  itself. 

A  simple  sketch  by  Capt.  Liernur,  not  drawn  to  scale,  will 
help  to  give  an  idea  of  that  part  of  this  system  which  |s  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  houses. 

H  represents  the  seat,  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  open  space 
which  communicates  with  the  outer  air  by  the  pipe  E  and  the 
ventilator  F.  This  ventilating-pipe  is  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  continuous  upward  current,  and  of  preventing  the 
escape  into  houses  of  any  odors  from  the  fecal  trap  A,  which, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  not  accomplished.  The  excrement 
at  A  falls  by  gravity-overflow  into  B,  whence  it  is  removed 
by  causing  a  vacuum  in  the  tank  to  which  C  leads.  During 
the  process  of  emptying,  the  external  air  is  driven  down  D  G, 
forcing  the  excrement  before  it.  The  charcoal-box  D  is  sup- 
posed to  be  alternately  fouled  and  purified  by  sewer-gases 
passing  up,  and  pure  air  going  down  through  it  I  It  is  Capt. 
Liernur's  theory  that  A  remains  a  constant  trap  of  excrement, 
even  during  the  process  of  emptying. 

By  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Bergsma,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Works  of  Amsterdam,  a  friend  of  the  system,  I  was  able 
to  see  it  in  actual  operation. 

The  emptying  of  the  tanks  was  complete,  rapid,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  successful.  There  was  no  trace  of  odor.  In 
the  central  building,  where  the  matter  was  transferred  to  bar- 
rels, and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  stench  was  very  great. 

In  the  houses  of  the  poorest  class,  where  one  house  is  used 
by  several  families,  they  become  soiled,  and  in  some  cases 
filled  to  overflowing,  before  any  one  takes  care  of  them. 
They  become  clogged  occasionally  by  cofiee-grounds,  ashes, 
etc.,  which  will  find  their  way  into  them.  Thejr  are  not  as 
offensive  as  the  midden  or  privy,  still  to  be  found  in  many 
large  cities.  They  are  in  all  cases  out  of  doors,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  use  them  prefer  them  to  the  arrangements  which 
existed  before  their  introduction. 

In  a  few  houses  of  the  middle  class,  where  they  are  in  the 
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tU,  i  roda  from  the  liouaes,  tbey  were  scrupiiloasly 

iiean,  received  frequent  waehing,  mid  were  not  offensive. 

In  a  priiHRry  Bchool-honse,  wliere  the  closets  were  eepurated 

only  II  narrow  passage-way  from  the  class-rooms,  they 

ere  freqiiontly  wadied,  and,  although  there  was  a  ellght  dis- 

igrccalile  odor,  there  was  nothing  really  offensive  at  the  lime 

if  my  visit.*     It  is  uudoulitedly  true,  as  the  teacher  said,  that 

ho  chtHOts  are  much  more  eatiat'actory  than  anything  which 

y  had  ever  hud  before. 

»'  es  of  the  bettor  class  there  is  so  much  complaint 

)uu  otior  from  the  floaets,  that  thoy  get  rid  of  it  as  Ixtat 
h  can  by  ilushing,  witli  a  sudden  dash  of  a  large  quantity 
jf  water,  after  each  use  of  the  seat.  Occasionally  they  be- 
come entirely  clogged,  when  the  odors  are  simply  insupport- 
able Mr.  Dyck,  a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  who  has  also  a 
ui  in  the  country,  states  that  twice  in  one  year  this  intoler- 
iti  stench  drove  him  and  his  family  entirely  out  of  his  house 
until  the  obstructions  could  bo  removed.! 

Cnpt.  Liernnr  proposes  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  automatic 
water-closets,  using  only  one  liter  of  water  at  ench  time  of 
use  ;  but  they  have  not  been  put  to  the  test  uf  practice,  and 
so  small  a  quantity  can  be  of  no  more  service  there  than  in 
our  ordinary  hopper-closets. 

A  p.irt  of  the  original  plan  was  to  sell  the  excrement  at  a 
remunerative  price  ;  but  people  of  the  neater  class  cannot  be 
prevented  from  flushing  their  closets  liberally,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  reservoirs  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  water 
as  to  have  the  general  appearance  of  ordinary  sewage,  except 
in  color.  Dr.  Amersfordt  made  a  contract  with  the  city  to 
take  the  whole  of  it,  to  be  delivered  on  his  farm  at  1 1^  cents 
(U.  S.  currency)  for  ebcb  one  hundred  liters.  The  contract 
expired  January  1,  1875,  and  has  not  been  renewed,  for  two 
reasons.      Dr.    Amersfordt   states   that  the   distribution   of 

*  In  his  ofQcinl  report  to  tlie  OberblirgermeiBt^r  of  Cologne,  St&dtbaa- 
meiater  Becker  atat«a  that  be  fuaiiil  in  those  rooms  au  ofF«iuive  ulor  (libelet 
Geruch)  [Correaiiuudetiz-ljlatt  Ues  Niederrhoiuucbeu  Venina  fUr  oB.  Qeauud- 
beitapSoge,  I.,  131]. 

t  DeiitovbH  ViertelJabrBchiift  fllr  ofleutlicfae  Geaundheit«pfl«ge,  Vli.  1,  p. 
34. 

The  cloaeta  bave  "  ventilatois,"  i.  e.,  pipes  runajng  np  to  the  tops  of  the 
lionses ;  but  at  the  time  of  uy  visit  I  found  mine  whicb  bad  aiij  inflaenM 
npoa  a  lighted  matcb  placed  at  their  lower  opertures. 
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largely-diluted  manure  from  barrels  is  costly  and  difficult; 
also  that,  when  delivered  to  him  in  the  winter,  it  is  often  frozen 
in  the  barrels.  It  is  now  sold  for  16|  cents  (U.  S.  currency), 
delivered  by  boats  on  the  farms,  during  the  summer  only. 
In  winter  it  is  carted  down  below  the  city  and  thrown  into 
the  harbor,  as  it  cannot  be  sold. 

At  Dordrecht,  this  system  is  in  process  of  introduction  for 
128  houses,  with  a  population  of  800  people,  and  Capt.  Lier- 
nur  is  making  preparations  to  make  poudrette  on  a  large  scale, 
from  which  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  considerable  revenue.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  similar  experiment  failed  in 
Amsterdam  twenty  years  ago ;  that  the  Paris  poudrette  sold 
for  one-twentieth  of  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  the  chemists ; 
and  that  an  English  company  has  become  bankrupt  in  attempt- 
ing to  pay  two  francs  a  cubic  meter  for  the  contents  of  the 
cesspools  in  Paris,  leaving  several  hundred  thousand  cubic 
meters  at  Bondy,  of  which  the  authorities  would  be  glad  to 
rid  themselves. 

The  ''Liernur  System"  has  been  very  widely  proclaimed ; 
but,  as  has  been  seen,  it  has  not  yet  met  with  much  favor, 
even  in  Holland,  to  judge  by  the  nXimber  of  people  now  using 
it. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Frederick  Schtttz,  United  States 
Consul  at  Rotterdam,  I  am  enabled  to  publish  the  following 
valuable  documents  (translated),  which  he  kindly  procured 
and  sent  to  the  Board  : — 

Dordrecht,  January  20, 1876. 
To  the  United  States  Consul  at  Rotterdam, 

Complying  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter,  dated  Jan- 
uary 10, 1  have  the  honor,  in  reply  to  the  questions  therein  men- 
tioned, to  communicate  the  following : — 

The  Liernur  system,  including  a  central  station  for  engines,  etc., 
is  applied  in  this  community  upon  an  area  of  about  17,300  meters, 
with  about  800  inhabitants,  distributed  over  128  houses,  containing 
117  privies.  There  is  a  provisional  project  for  the  extension  of  the 
system,  to  include  about  176,000  meters,  with  8,640  inhabitants,  in 
1,273  houses,  with  1,160  privies.  Further,  the  Liernur  system  is  to 
be  applied  to  a  number  of  separate  bouses,  where  the  house-pipes 
unite  in  a  reservoir,  which  is  emptied  once  or  twice  a  week  by  means 
of  a  movable  steam  air-pump  (locomobile),  or,  in  default  thereof, 
with  one  worked  by  hand  (hand-air-pump-cart).    In  the  same  man- 
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ner  it  Is  nanaged  in  a  scliool,  with  IGO  children,  and  this  will  also 
be  done  with  the  lios|>il»l  now  in  construction.  On  building  new 
houses,  the  owner  is  given  choice  between  the  Liernur  eyetem  and 
the  cesspool  sj-stcms,  the  latter  having  obtained  a  large  extension 
in  the  last  two  years.  Only  in  tlic  suburbs  immciliately  on  the  edge 
of  the  river  and  its  open  branches  arc  common  privies  allowed  to 
(iiscliarge  until  fiirther  order.  The  extension  of  the  above-men- 
tioned provisional  project  is  delayed,  awaiting  the  results  of  the 
poudrctte  preparations,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  thought  that  suf- 
ficient infurmntion  will  be  obtained  within  a  few  months.  This  exe- 
cution will  only  be  done  gradnaliy,  and  will  thus  be  divided  over  a 
gi-eat  number  of  years.  If  the  system  remains  satisfactory  during 
that  period,  and  it  is  eBpccially  evident  that  tlie  preparation  of  the 
poudiette  is  giving  favorable  results,  then  it  may  be  most  probable 
that  the  remaining  parts  of  the  city  will  be  supplied  therewith. 
The  experiment  of  the  system  is  going  on  gradually,  &Dd,  at  all 
events,  the  practical  |)08sibilit3'  thereof  is  sulQciently  proved; 
although  the  expenses  for  beginning  and  the  ditDcultics  connected 
with  it,  in  some  wards,  are  con  side  ruble. 

With  regard  to  the  profit  on  tlie  capital  invested  in  the  system, 
nothing  can  as  yet  "be  slated  nith  cerluinty,  as  this  commnnity  finds 
itself  still  too  undecided  to  do  so  definitely.  While  the  experiment 
is  being  carried  on,  we  await  more  definite  regulations  from  the  per- 
son who  has  the  contract  for  cleansing  the  city. 

The  Mayor  of  Dordrecht, 
[Signed]  D.  W.  Hoop. 

LiiDEit,  JuiDuy  21,  1S76. 
To  (A«  Uitiled  Slaiei  Cotitul  at  Rotterdam. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  January  9,  by  which  information  is 
requested  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Liernur  system  at  this 
city,  I  have  the  honor  to  remit  a  printed  report  made  by  the  master 
of  works  in  1873 ;  while  for  further  explanation,  the  following 
may  be  communicated :  The  ward  or  neighborhood  upon  which  tlie 
Liernur  system  is  applied  has  a  snrface  of  about  14,000  meters,  with 
about  1,200  inhabitants,  while  the  surface  of  the  whole  community 
amounts  to  1,989,340  meters,  with  40,000  inhabitanto.  The  system 
has  been  in  operation  since  February,  1872,  and  no  CQmplaintsof 
any  importance  have  been  received  from  the  tenants,  neither  ttota  tbe 
proprictorsof  the  houses  nor  from  the  directors  of  public  inatltQtions; 
white  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  general  management  not 
a  single  difficulty  of  any  moment  has  presented  itself.  Meanwhile 
there  exists  for  the  present  no  intention  to  extend  the  ayatem  in 
Other  parts  of  tbe  city,  because  of  the  considerable  expense  iavtrfved 
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in  so  doing.  The  produce  of  fecal  material,  however,  has  thas  far 
covered  the  expenses  of  the  experiment.  From  the  statement  of 
the  master  of  works,  it  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  last  nine 
months  was,  at  /0.30  (12  cents,  U.  S.  correncj)  per  100  hec- 
toliters; or,  in  all,  / 1,130.70  ($452.28,  gold).  For  1878  the 
produce  was  /1, 496.1 6  ($598.46f,  gold)  ;  for  1874,  at  /0.40,  per 
100  hectoliters,  it  amounted  to  /1,836.23^  ($734.49f,  gold). 
Alter  the  termination  of  this  contract,  a  new  contract  could  not  be 
made  for  more  than  ten  cents,  Dutch  currency,  or  four  cents,  gold, 
per  100  hectoliters,  consequently  the  produce  per  year  could  be  esti- 
mated at  an  amount  of  only  /450  ($180,  gold).  Agaiust  this,  the 
expenses  amounted,  in  1872,  to  /3,995.04  ($l,598.01f,  gold)  ;  in 
1873,  /2,178.26i  ($871.80f,  gold);  in  1874,  /3,206.18  ($1,- 
282.47^,  gold).  The  expenses  for  1875  are  estimated  at  /2,000 
($800,  gold)  ;  and  for  1876,  on  /1,760  ($704,  gold).  Although  the 
experiment  with  the  Liernur  system,  taken  in  this  city  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  succeeded,  the 
financial  results,  however,  must  become  considerably  more  favorable 
before  an  extension  of  the  system  will  be  resolved  upon. 

The  Mayor  of  Leiden, 

[Signed]  V  d  Braknden. 

Leiden,  April  1, 1873. 
To  the  Blagutrate,  President  of  the  Cammietion  of  Manufaeturing  Industry, 

An  application  of  the  Liernur  system  was  made  upon  a  long  row 
of  small  tenement>houses  in  the  old  Hoof  Street,  the  rear  bordering 
upon  the  Achter-of-Binnenvest  Canal,  which  had  been  filled  up  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  where  thirty-five 
privies  formerly  discharged,  free  and  uncovered ;  further,  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Yarn  Market  and  St.  James  Canal,  with  the  largest  part 
of  the  Fame  Alley.  The  discharge-pipes  of  the  privies  from  all 
the  tenements  in  these  streets  came  together  in  the  two  main  sewers 
of  the  Yarn  Market  and  St.  James  Canal,  which  were  running  by 
two  outlets  into  the  above-named  rear  canal ;  so  that  this  canal, 
being  without  a  direct  stream  running  through  it,  and  also  narrow 
and  shallow,  without  fence  or  walls,  formed,  literally,  an  open 
sewer.  This  condition,  which  repeatedly  proved  to  be  unbearable, 
especially  at  a  breaking  out  of  contagious  diseases,  together  with 
the  then  pending  projects  for  an  improvement  thereof,  gave  ample 
reason  for  making  a  trial  of  the  Liernur  system.  The  number  of 
buildings  in  the  above-mentioned  ward  to  be  supplied  with  the  pipes, 
including  the  stables,  coach-houses,  working  places,  and  the  Iloman 
Catholic  asylum  for  orphans  and  aged  people  on  the  St.  James 
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CxokI,  id  whioh  177  orphans  and  old  people  wore  provided  for, 
amounleil  to  126,  with  full  977  inbabitants,  to  whom  are  tu  be  added 
400  children  in  an  infant  schoo!  on  the  Yarn  Market.  Leaving  out 
the  half  of  this  number  of  children  as  being  prcscot  only  during 
the  day,  the  [>opulation  can  be  estimated  at  1,200.  The  number 
of  privies  in  the  tenements  and  eataVilisbmenLs  is  IGG.  Anong 
tboee,  twenty-six  are  on  upper  floors.  The  old  main  sewers,  privy 
branches  and  epouts  were  tttlowtd  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing ofl'  rain,  wash,  and  factor}'  natcr,  in  connection  with  a  new  con- 
Btructed  water-channel  in  the  (filled  up)  rear  canal.  The  expenses 
for  Brraa<;ing  the  pipes  with  appurtenances,  placing  reservoirs  with 
ground-wurk,  attaching  the  privy  funnels,  and  repairing  mutilated 
floora,  ceilings,  waits,  etc.,  the  procuring  of  a  steam-engine  (loco- 
raobile),  con\eying  wagon  or  tender,  with  tubes,  cranes  and  many 
other  necessary  appliances  amonnted  to  /2G,816  88^  (810, 72S  753) 
According  to  a   specified  estimate   by 

Blessr.s.  Liernnr  and  De  Bruyn-kopB, 

the  work  was  to  cost  .  .  .  22,000  00  (8,800  00) 
So  that  be)  ond  the  estimate  there  was 

Btill  demanded  ....     /4,8I6  88^  (Sl,926  75|) 

This  considerable  excess  beyond  the  estimate  was  especially  due  to 
anaccount  of  Liernnr  &  De  Bruyn-kops,  for  engineers' salaries,  trav- 
elling e:fpenses,  expenses  of  an  engineer's  overseer,  in  charge  of 
the  arrangement,  and  extra  feea  of  a  machinist  for  levelling.  All 
this,  with  one  thing  and  another,  was  not  taken  tnto  account  in  the 
estimate ;  it  is  also  due  to  a  great  many  special  expenses,  which  the 
contractors  could  not  foresee,  and  which  demanded  some  indemnity. 
Also,  there  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  expenses  of 
experimenting  during  the  year  1871,  which  had  to  be  made  from 
pipe  to  pipe,  as  the  pipes  were  laid,  of  which  no  separate  account 
could  be  kept.  Theexpensesof  experimenting  during  the  year  1872, 
in  which  year  a  regular  collecting  and  transportation  of  the  fecal 
material  touk  place,  amounted  to  the  sum  of/3,d95  04  (Sl,598  Olj) 
No  contract  for   the    sale    of   this    fecal 

material,  upon  fairly  reasonable  terms, 

could  be  made  until  April  1.    The  sum 

received  during  the  last  nine  months  of 

1872,  for  3,790  hectoliters  at  30c.  (12o. 

U.  S.  currency,  gold)   per  100  hectoli- 

ters,  was 1,180  70       (452  86) 


CoDsequcntly,  a  deCcit  of  .        .        .        ./2,864  84  (|1,146  73j) 
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To  this  is  to  be  added  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  engine  and  tender  with 
horses  to  a  distant  pumping-station,    . /1,262  50       ($505  00) 


/1, 601  84      ($640  73f) 
Could  the  contract  have  been  made  for 
the  whole  3'ear,  on  the  same  terms,  the 
deficit  would  have  been  decreased  by  .        376  90      ($150  76) 


/1,224  94      ($489  97J) 

The  great  expenses  for  transporting  the  engine  by  horses,  and  the 
damages  caused  to  it  by  the  jolting  and  shocking  in  moving,  led 
the  authorities  to  decide  upon  an  experiment  with  a  stationary 
engine.  During  the  last  months  of  the  year  a  new  building  was 
erected  for  the  above  purpose,  in  a  suitable  location ;  all  neccs- 
sar}'  appliances  were  provided,  and  for  this  there  was  made  an  appro- 
priation to  the  amount  of  .  .  .  /7,200  00  ($2,880  00) 
Adding  to  this  the  first  expenditure,     .       26,816  88J  (10,726  75f ) 

•iSB^— ^a— o^— •  • 

The  total  expense  amounts  to       .         .  /d4,016  88^  ($13,606  75f ) 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  expenses  of  introducfng  the 
system  and  the  necessary  experiments  were  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
w  as  anticipated,  that  the  amount  received  for  the  fecal  material  was 
less  than  was  anticipated,  and  that  the  interest  on  the  money  and  the 
instalment  paid  must  be  taken  into  account,  yet  a  favorable  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  result,  must  remain.  This  trial  of  the  Llernur  svs- 
tern  has  proved  at  least  this :  That  it  is  possible  to  remove  all  fecal 
material  from  tenements  in  an  easy  way,  free  from  all  annoyancesi 
and  that  the  collecting,  loading  and  transportation  thereof  can  be 
done  wholly  without  odor,  and  before  any  results  detrimental  to 
health  can  arise  from  escaping  gases.  Therefore  the  great  ques- 
tion concerning  this  matter  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  settled, 
and  the  system  deserves  recommendation  to  extension  everywhere 
as  well  as  in  this  city.  Finally,  there  may  be  added  to  this  that  the 
expenses  for  experimenting,  repairs,  etc.,  for  the  current  year  1873 

are  estimated  at /2,000  00        ($800  00) 

While  the  produce  of  the  fecal  material, 

at  the  rate  of  1872,  will  amount  to       .       1,407  60         (563  04) 

Making  a  deficit  of  ....       /592  40      ($236  96) 

It  cannot  be  superfluous  to  mention,  that  although  the  nitrogenous 
elements  upon  which  the  value  of  the  fecal  material  for  the  agricult- 
ure depends,  and  which  Mr.  Liernur  estimated  at  0.9  per  hundred, 
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were  found  upon  chemical  cNainination  to  fall  even  below  half  Ibis 
per  cent. ;  and  thai  Mr.  J.  C.  Vau  de  BloMjuerj,  writing,  as  a 
farmer,  to  the  Master  of  Public  Works  at  Amsterdam  (which  let- 
ter appears  in  the  pnbliu  reports  of  that  city  for  the  year  1872, 
page  97G),  in  the  most  positive  terms  expresses  hia  special  satisfaiv 
tion  with  the  results  obtained  by  him  with  this  fecal  material  at 
various  trials  on  his  land  in  the  Haarlem  lake  polder.  This  letter 
closes  with  the  follovring  words :  "  I  cannot  comprehend  what 
advantage  there  can  be  found  in  prejudicing  the  public  against  this 
miumre,  and  calling  it  only  aewer-water  ;  and  I  regret  this  very 
much.  By  this  opposition  to  the  taking  of  the  manure  by  means  of 
a  certain  mixture  (or  composition),  the  tonn  municipalities  might 
easily  be  persuaded  to  give  up  a  further  exteusion  or  application  of 
the  Liernur  system ;  and  by  this  agriculture  would  suffer,  beyond 
any  doubt. 

The  Master  of  Public  Works, 
[Signed]  J.  W.  Schaap. 

It  will  bo  seen,  from  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of  Leiden, 
already  given,  thut  opiniou  has  changed  somewhat  since  the 
publicution  of  this  official  communication,  nearly  three 
yeurs  ago. 

ExrERtENCE   IN   OtIIEB   CotJNTRIES. 

In  Belgium  and  Flanders,  hiimnn  excrement  has  been  used 
in  agriculture  from  time  immemorial,  nnd  the  fertility  of  the 
Boil  is  largely  attributed  to  this  fact.  The  nnisance,  however, 
isgrciit;  and  those  auhstances  which  destroy  the  smell  (the 
sulphates  of  iron,  copper  and  zinc,  chlorides  of  manganese  and 
iron,  etc.,)  diminish  the  value  of  excrement  as  manure.  In  the 
more  populous  places,  therefore,  suuitary  measures  are  be- 
ginning to  be  considered  of  more  importance  from  year  to  year; 
and  the  idea  has  obtained  thut  the  first  requisite  is  complete 
and  iuolTensive  removal  of  filth.  Very  few  of  their  cities, 
however,  have  yet  undertaken  any  extensive  works  for  this 
object.  Brussels  has  a  long  intercepting  sewer,  discharging 
iuto,  aud  seriously  polluting  the  Seune,  a  small  stream  run- 
ning through  the  valley  nnd  dividing  the  city  into  two  parts. 
In  1861,  and  again  in  1865,  commissions  were  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  the  city's  filth ;  the 
result  of  their  investigation  is  embodied  in  the  following 
extract  from  their  report : 
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"The  chemical  (precipitiiting)  processes  employed  up  to 
the  present  day  for  separating  the  valuable  parts  of  sewage 
have  given  unsatisfactory  results.  Irrigation  only  has  proved 
sufficient  for  purifying  sewage.*** 

The  commission  of  1865  visited  the  precipitating  works  at 
Leicester,  England,  and  found  that  ''the  precipitates  gave 
rise  to  an  insupportably  fetid  odor,  which  extended  a  great 
distance."  f  An  English  (Belgian  Public  Works)  Company 
has  taken  a  contract  to  provide  the  city  with  a  main-drainage 
system,  of  which  irrigation  with  the  sewage  is  to  form  a  chief 
part.     Imperfect  irrigation  is  carried  out  at  St.  £tienne. 

In  Switzerland,  subsoil-irrigation  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  without  much  success.  A  complete  system  of  sewer* 
age,  with  irrigation,  is  to  be  carried  out  for  Zurich,  as  soon  as 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Near  Florence,  an  experimental  sewage-farm  was  begun  in 
1874,  and,  thus  far,  has  given  satisfaction. 

Two  thousand  acres  near  Milan  have  been  successfully 
cultivated,  under  a  system  of  irrigation,  for  many  years. 
The  sewage  here  is  twenty  times  more  dilute  than  that  of 
Paris,  or  of  most  of  the  English  cities. 

In  Spain,  few  rivers  are  polluted.  The  sewage  of  Valencia 
is  used  in  irrigation ;  but,  as  is  the  case  at  Milan,  it  is  the 
river  that  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  simply  an  acci- 
dent that  its  waters  are  polluted  by  the  filth  of  a  large  city. 

In  the  United  States,  a  few  insane-asylums  are  making 
attempts  to  utilize  their  sewage  l)y  irrigation.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Lakin,  at  the  State  Asylum  at  Augusta,  Me.,  has  had  excel* 
lent  results  from  his  experiments. 

Processes  for  Purtfyixo  Sewage. 

Deodorization. 

''Deodorizers"  and  disinfectants  for  sewage  have  been  pro- 
posed,— in  all  more  than  sixty, — and  used,  in  the  laboratory 
at  least,  for  the  past  century.     Chloride  of  lime  and  perman- 

*  "  Les  proc^l^s  chimiques  eraploy<5s  juRqu'  ^  ce  jour  pour  lea  extraire  des 
eaux  (r<^goiit0  ont  douu^  des  r^8ultat8  pen  Batisfui^auta ;  rirrigatiou  des 
prairieti  a  aeul  promis  d^utiliHer  et  de  purifier  ces  eaux  d^uue  niaui^re 
coiiHtaiite/' 

t  ''  Les  produits  rccueUlis  r<Sx»aiidaient  au  loin  uue  odeur  fdtide  et  iu8ap> 
p(»rtable." 


gaiiiite  of  puliisli  iirii  llio  only  rines  tlint  b;ive  proved  satisfac- 
tory, and  tlioir  eiiDriiiuiis  cost  nmkcs  it  impossible  to  use  them 
ou  H  Iitrpe  HCiilc. 

Thi>  Metniptilitiui  Dniitinjic  Commission  of  London  made 
exteiwivo  expoi'iraunts,  in  1857,  with  jill  tlic  prominent  deii- 
duriiisrs  that  could  lie  used  nithout  incurring  iiionliuate 
oxpcnse.  Their  experience  is  summed  up  in  the  foUuwhig 
words  :— 

"The  most  favovalile  result  wiis  oliliiined  by  the  filtmtioa 
of  sewage  through  eliiirnml,  Tiio  liipiid  which  first  psiBsed 
off  Wii8  quite  clenr  find  free  from  emell,  but  by  analysis  it  wns 
shown  to  coiituin  a  ]iirge  uuiount  of  highly  putrcscibleorganie 
mutter  in  solution.  Afler  n  time  it  lost  ita  color,  and  the 
smell  returned.  Bill,  on  continuing  the  process  of  filtnitiim, 
the  charcoal  even  losoa  its  power ;  and  consequently  the 
expense  of  deodorization  by  this  ngont,  even  to  the  limited 
extent  shown,  becomes  onormons."  Carbolic  ncid  in  large 
quantities,  even  when  mixed  with  tnr,  only  arrested  decompo- 
sition; the  effluent  tinally  became  turbid. 

At  Croydon,  t4venty  yc:irs  ngo.  there  wero  tried,  one  after 
the  oliier,  lime,  cimrcoal,  citrbolic  acid,  perehloride  of  iron, 
etc.  Mr.  Johnson,  then  chairman  of  the  local  board  of  that 
place,  testified  with  regard  to  thorn  na  follows: — 

"The  failure  was  that  they  still  left  the  sewage  in  so  impure 
a  state  that  the  people  on  the  river  objected  to  the  sewage 
being  discharged  into  the  river." 

He  stated  also  that  the  reagents  were  all  very  expensive; 
so  that  irrigation  was  finally  chosen  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage. 

FiUrolion. 
Among  the  earliest  experiments  in  England,  filtration,  both 
upward  and  downward,  was  attempted,  the  filters  being  made 
of  sand,  gravel,  charcoal,  sawdust,  etc.  This  process  has 
always  failed  to  do  more  than  intercept  the  solid  portions  of 
the  sewage,  and  has  now  been  abandoned,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  irrigation. 

The  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission  of  England,  in  their 
second  report,  speak  of  the  experience  of  Birmingham,  thus: 
The  downward  system  was  soon  given  up  as  uopracticable. 
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The  upward  filter  was  maintained  in  operation  for  some  time 
longer,  but  was  ultimately  abandoned  txs  practically  useless." 
.  .  .  •'The  filters  choke  immediately,  and  become  imper- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  liquid."  * 

The  First  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  say  :  "As  applied  to 
sewage,  disinfectants  do  not  disinfect  and  filter-beds  do  not 
filter.     Both  attempts  have  been  costly  failures." 

Intermittent  Downward  Filtration. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  in  his  laboratory,  Prof.  Frank- 
land  concluded  f  that  land  exposed  alternately  to  the  free 
action  of  the  air  and  the  sewage,  would  so  oxidize  and  decom- 
pose and  filter  the  latter,  that  it  might  be  safely  discharged 
into  streams.  In  such  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  filter  the 
sewage  roughly  before  applying  it  to  the  laud,  in  order  to  rid 
it  of  solid  matter. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  has  made  the  only  practical  trials  of 
this  method  at  Kendal,  England,  and  at  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Wales.  One  advantage  is,  that  so  small  an  area  of  land,  one 
acre  for  each  one  thousand  inhabitants,  is  sufiScient  for  carry- 
ing out  the  system.  Where  only  a  few  acres  win  be  bought, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  loose  and  open,  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  feasible  plan  for  inland  towns  lying  on  small  streams. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  arrived  at  the  following: 
conclusions  in  regard  to  this  process. 

"Sewage  traversing  a  porous  and  finely-divided  soil  under- 
goes a  process  to  some  extent  analogous  to  that  experienced 
by  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  breathing. 
A  field  of  porous  soil,  irrigated  intermittently,  virtually  per- 
forms an  act  of  respiration,  copying  on  an  enormous  scale  the 

*  In  many  caHPH,  filters  for  onlinary  drinkiiij^  water  have  beeonie  so 
cloggtMl  in  a  short  time  as  to  render  the  water  more  impure  after  treatment 
than  Ijefore. 

t  "The  results  of  these  experiments  were  to  prove  tliat  intermittent  down- 
ward iiltration  eftects  a  very  Hutisfactory  piirihcation  of  the  water,  when  the 
amount  of  8ewa{;e  does  n<»t  exeee<l  five  and  one-half  gallons  \wv  cuhie  yard 
of  tiltering  material  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  and  fuither  show,  by  the 
presenee  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  <>f  nitrates  and  nitrites,  that  the  i»roees8  is 
♦•ssriitially  cme  of  oxidation.  The  or^^anic  matter  in  the  sewage  stream  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitric  acid  ;  hfuce 
tin*  necessity  for  the  continual  aeration  of  the  tillering  medium,  which  is 
becured  by  intermiltont  downward  filtration.'' 
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Innjr-nctiou  of  n  brentliinj*  nnimni ;  for  it  la  alternately  recoiv- 
iDg  1111(1  expiring  air,  nod  Ihua  dealing,  as  an  oxidizing  ngent, 
with  the  filthy  fiuid  p:ia9ing  through  it.  The  action  of  earth 
as  a  mcjiiis  of  tiltmtion  must  not  bo  regarded  a8  eimply 
tneehiiiiii'ul ;  it  id  choniieal,  fur  the  results  of  filtnition,  prop- 
erly conducted,  nrti  the  oxidation,  and  thereby  the  ti-ansform- 
Btion,  of  the  offunaive  organic  suhstauces,  in  srtliition  in  the 
Bcwago  atrejim,  into  fertilizing  matters  which  rpmaiD  in  the 
Boil,  iind  into  certain  harmless  inorganic  salts  which  pass  otT 
in  the  effluent  water." 

The  requisites  in  practice  nre  found  hy  Dr.  Dyke,  from  his 
expcrionce  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  The  Boil  of  the  land  to  be  used  must  be  porous. 

"2.  A  mnin  effluent  drain,  which  must  nut  be  less  than  six 
feet  from  the  surface,  must  be  provided. 

"3.  The  smt'ace  of  the  soil  to  be  so  iaclioed  as  to  permit 
the  sewage-stream  to  flow  over  the  wholo  land. 

"4.  The  Hlteriug  area  should  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  part  to  be  irrigated  with  the  sewiige  for  six  hours, 
and  then  nn  interval  of  eighteen  hours  to  elapse  before  a 
second  irrigation  takes  place;  each  of  the  four  parts  would 
thus  be  used  for  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  An  ncre 
of  land,  so  prepared,  would  purify  100,000  gallons  of  sewage 
per  day." 

It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  when  so  great  an  amonnt  of 
sewage  was  used  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  crops,  but 
experience  baa  proved  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  At  Ken- 
dal, even  a  smaller  amonnt  of  land  has  been  used  than  at 
Merthyr  Tydlil ;  namely,  five  and  one-half  acres  for  13,500 
people;  and  this  disposes  of  an  average  of  975,000  gallons 
daily. 

The  cost  of  this  system  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
ordinary  irrigation,  inasmuch  as  the  returu  from  the  crup 
raised  is  much  smaller.  , 

Precipitation . 

The  first  experiments  for  accomplishing  a  solution  of  the 

sew  age- quest  ion  were  made   in  Paris  over  a  century  ago,* 

*  The  irrigiktioD  with  sewage  nt  Eitiiiburgb  was  limpl;  a  finauciul  prDJccI, 
ami  had  iia  reference  to  saaitory  requirements. 
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the  object  aimed  at  being  the  removal  of  the  valuable  parts 
of  the  sewage,  so  as  to  get  them  in  a  compact  form. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  over  sixty  different  methods  have 
been  suggested  at  different  times,  most  of  them  attempting 
some  process  of  precipitation.  Many  of  these  methods  are 
essentially  repetitions  of  others  which  had  been  previously 
tried.  All  of  them  have  proved  failures.*  No  process  at 
present  known  to  the  chemist,  except  the  costly  one  of 
evaporation,  can  remove  from  sewage  any  large  part  of  its 
valuable  constituents  in  solid  form.  Hoffman  and  Witt  show 
in  the  follpwing  table  (the  result  of  numerous  analyses  made 
for  the  Metropolitan  Drainage  Commission  of  London),  that 
six-sevenths  of  the  valuable  matters  of  sewage  are  in  solu- 
tion : — 

Value  of  One  Hundred  Tons  of  Sewage  for  Irrigation. 


Valnable  loliible 
matter. 

1 

In  its  original  state, 

A  tier  treatment  with  lime,      .... 
After  treatment  with  lime,  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  charcoal, 

After  filtration  through  chai:coal,  . 
After  slaking  with  peat-charcoal,  . 

•.  d. 

2    2\ 

1.     d. 

15     41 

11  11 

12  5 
11     U 
10  llj 

f.     d. 

17    7 

11  11 

12  5 

11     1 
10  11 

III  the  first  report  of  the  Second  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission of  England,  are  given  the  statistics  from  which  the 

*  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.  E.,  C.  B.,  now  chief  engineer- 
ing inspector  of  the  local  government  board,  was  given  in  the  third  report 
of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission,  in  1865,  as  follows :  '^  Experience,  so 
far  as  carried,  proves  that  fluid  sewage  cannot  be  manipnlate<l  into  a  solid 
manure  so  as  to  pay.  There  have  been  attempts  at  Leicester,  at  Tottenham, 
and,  for  a  time,  at  Croydon.  During  the  continuance  and  working  of  these 
sewage-works,  there  was  the  greatest  possible  nuisance,  with  no  paying 
result.  At  Leicester,  the  solid  which  was  expected  to  sell  for  four  pounds 
per  ton,  could  not  be  sold  for  four  shillings  a  ton.  At  Birmingham,  the  sew- 
age-sludge accumulated  beyond  the  power  to  sell  it  for  sixpence  a  ton.  At 
Leamiugton,  there  is  an  annual  cost,  at  the  outlet  works,  of  some  £400  to 
precipitate  and  remove  the  sludge  from  about  one  million  gallons  of  sewage 
per  day.  At  Cheltenham,  Coventry,  Worksop,  and  at  some  other  places,  the 
separated  sludge  is  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  one  shilling  to  two  shillings 
l»er  ton  !    In  aU  these  cases,  the  fluid — the  true  sewage — is  wasted. '' 
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following  tnl)le  18  condensed.  The  reanltsare  of  experimeuls 
nuultf  July  30  and  31,  and  August  1,  1»G«,  wilh  the  sewiigo 
of  Leiccatur : — 

AvfTo'je  Compogilion  of  Seicdge. 
[Ilpsnlts  (xpreRfcJ  In  Parte  p«r  lOO.OOO.] 


«.„ 

lor  Tbu 

1..,.^ 

™-—"»"- 

1 

11 

III 

1  ^ 
la 

In  Solution. 
Total  BolJd  matters : 

110. 

.248 

i-a-.-i 

.008 
1.903 

S.19 
1.94 
6.13 

120.33 

OrgADic  nitrogen 

AiutuonU, 

KHro^'en.  as  nitr&teB  and  nitxitaa, . 

Total  L'orabiBed  nitrogen 

Buipended  MalUra. 
Ulneral 

.62* 

1.550 
.007 
2.09G 

S.»:J.i 

O.IHIO 
2.-iii 

?.^*:   ;:::::; 

am 

iSi 

These  tables  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  question,  and 
show  why  the  preeipituting  processes  have  all  proved  nn- 
autisfactory.     The  effluent  from  themall  is  essentially  setcage. 

The  more  important  of  these  processes  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Lime-Process, 
Fresh  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  sewage  in  varying  quantities, 
generally  about  a  ton  of  lime  to  1,225,000  gallons  of  sewage.* 
They  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  after  standing  for  6ome 
hours  in  scttUug-tauks,  the  mud  settles  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  liquid  is  drawn  off.  A  slight  flocculent  coagulum  is  seen 
in  the  sewage  during  precipitation,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
the  soluble  organic  mutter  is  carried  down,  in  part  mechanic- 
ally, ill  part  as  carbonate  aud  phosphate  of  lime.     A  certain 

*  This  qiiautitj  Tarics  eomenliat  in  dificrciit  towns,  according  to  the 
woittlier,  tlie  cnnipoHitinti  of  tlm  sctrage,  and  its  fruahursa  or  othemUf, 
ttc,  from  three  to  Bixlcpn  graiua  of  lime  to  a  gntlon  of  sewage.  The  jmv- 
cipitate  weiglis  &oui  fuui  to  five  times  as  mucli  us   the  amouat  of  time 
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portion  of  the  ammonia  is  set  free  by  the  stronger  alkali,  and 
is  one  of  the  readiest  vehicles  of  noxious  vapors.  The  pre- 
cipitate contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphide  of  lime,  a  very 
unstable  salt,  which  allows  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  escape 
during  the  process  .of  drying,  giving  rise  to  a  very  offensive 
smell.  A  small  pai*t  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  remains 
in  the  effluent.  The  fluid,  therefore,  is  subject  to  ulterior 
change,  and  becomes  itself  a  serious  nuisance,  unless  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  flowing  water,  or  purified  by  irriga- 
tion. Charcoal  and  other  disinfectants  have  been  used  to 
remedy  these  evils,  but  they  only  increase  the  cost  without 
materially  changing  the  result.  Experiments  by  Hoffman 
and  Frankland  show  that,  in  the  moderate  climate  of  England, 
the  effluent  begins  to  putrefy  after  standing  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  lime  somewhat  delays  this  process. 

The  famous  Leicester  bricks  *  were  made,  twenty  years 
Ago,  of  sewage  treated  by  this  process.  Versmann  gave 
them  a  value  of  seventeen  shillings  to  the  ton,  while  Voelcker 
estimated  them  to  be  worth  fifteen  shillings  and  fivepence. 
The  processes  of  making  these  bricks  cost  three  shillings  a 
ton  ;  their  market  price  in  18G6  was  one  shilling. f  In  some 
places  in  England  they  can  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price.  J 

The  lime-process  was  tried  at  Birmingham,  where  land  for 

• 

*  So  called  because  the  mud  was  dried  in  the  shape  of  bricks. 

t  In  IrTTO,  four  million  gallons,  the  sewage  of  95,000  people,  were  treated 
ill  this  way,  and  the  sludge  was  si>read  out  on  two  acres  and  a  half  to  dry. 
The  yearly'  expense  was  £4,800;  the  "  bricks"  sold  for  £300,  so  that  the  loss 
wjis  £4,500.  As  to  the  present  condition,  Dr.  J.  Wyatt  Crane,  health  officer 
of  Leicester,  writ^  under  date  of  February  11,  1876:  "Our  sewers  still 
discharge  their  contents  into  the  river,  but  we  are  striving  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  fecal  matter  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  adopteil  for  this  pur- 
])OMe,  the  system  wliich  originated  in  Rochdale,  and  which  is  called  the  pail 
svrttem,  and  consists  of  a  galvanized  pail  placed  under  the  seat,  which  is 
r»* moved  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  a  vehicle  constnicted  for  the  purpose,  and 
conve^'ed  to  a  depot,  where  it  finds  cnstomers  among  the  neighboring  farm- 
erH,  and,  I  need  not  say,  is  an  excellent  manure.  As  a  part  of  the  system, 
the  large  ashpits,  which  were  the  receptacles  for  every  kind  of  refnse,  are 
done  away  with,  and  are  constructed  so  small  as  to  contain  nothing  but 
a>4bcs.  The  better  class  of  houses  are  supplied  with  water-closets,  of  which 
tlnTe  were,  three  years  ago,  8,400  in  the  whole  town.  The  contents  of  these 
ar*'  carried  into  the  sewers,  and  finally  conveyed  into  the  river.  Parliament 
will  be  compelled  to  legislate  ere-long  upon  this  question." 

t  A  large  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  be  in  an  insoluble  and 
couix>aratiyely  valnelees  form. 
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Id  not  be  obtaiucd  ;  but  tbc  trouble  with  it  wns 
^re  the  miiyoi*  and  council  sent  n  tnenioriitl  to  par- 

[tioi  )liiiuiiig  "  thnt  the  grosser  iind  mure  solid  imillcre 

mtaim  ihe  sewnge  nUen  so  uitercoptpd  arw  in  the  con- 

ion  of  vri'v  rand,  the  poouliar  churncter  of  which  prevenls 
iS  dryi  thnt  it  may  l>e  removed,  and  it  is  inipostsible  to 

emovc  f        ii  it  has  bin  upon  the  Burfuce  of  the  earth  for 
ivcviil  UK       ir" ;  thnt  the  consequence  of  thia  state  of  things 
18,  that  si        tlio  6r»t  commencement  of  the  system  of  inter- 
ception, an  area  exceeding  seven  acres  in  extent  is  covered  to 

a  depth  of  four  feet  ""'''  ~uch  aer  or  more  solid  parts  of 

the  8ewa;;e.  and  your       raoriRn        are  at  present   unable  to 
remove  it,  for  the  r<  ady       ted."     Tbo  stench  bei-'ame 

BO  great,  and  the  complaiiiu  so        qiient,  that  an  injunction 
i?R8  filially  served  against       ■ 

The  eifect  npou  the  r'n  oi  c  rying  out  the  lime-proceBB 
is,  timt  tishes  return  to  n  some  cases,  and  the  streams 

become  tlcar.     Dr.  Buci  s  that  such  was  the  case  at 

Leicestef,  In  1866."     Bu.  ication  of  the  sewage  does 

not  ajtjudiich  the  slandard  ot  purity  of  the  Rivers   Pullutiou 
Commission. 

T/ie  Alumina-Processes. 

Alumina,  especially  when  precipitated  from  its  sulphate  hy 
lime,  separates  in  a  bulky  form,  and  has  the  property  of 
forming  with  organic  matters  somewhat  stable  compounds 
of  gelatinous  consistency,  which  carry  down  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter  in  suspension.  The  result  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  I'me-procesa.  The  whole'of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  saved,  but  not  the  ammonia.  As  so  large 
au  amount  of  foreign  matter  is  added  which  has  slight  value 
as  manure  (720  pounds  of  clay  and  120  pounds  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  each  150,000  gallons  of  sewage)  the  precipitate  is  of 
even  less  value  than  that  obtained  by  the  lime-proceas.  An 
equally  large  amount  of  putrcsciblo  matter  is  allowed  to 
escape  by  both  methods,  and  the  effluent  becomes  putrid  in  a 
short  time. 

These  processes  have  been  modified  somewhat  in  different 

places   in   many  non-essential    details,   and  they  have   been 

*  Compare  Dr.  Crone's  lett«r  as  to  the  preseut  condition,  p*ga  3:19. 
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made  the  bases  of  extensive  experiments  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany;  but  all  agree  in  showing  that  the  alumina- 
processes  are  more  costly  than  the  lime,  the  precipitate  is  of 
less  value,  and  the  effluent  is  equally  putrescible. 

The  Superphosphate-Process. 

This  was  supposed  to  fix  the  ammonia  by  forming  a  double 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia;  but  this  salt  is  soluble 
in  water,  especially  in  water  containing  common  salt  and 
other  compounds  found  in  sewage ;  so  that  the  whole  method 
is  useless,  beside  being  costly. 

The  Sulphite-of'Lime-and'Magnesia  Process. 

Sulphurous  acid  was  expected  to  destroy  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  it  did  so ;  but  it  is  itself  liable  to  change,  and 
unless  used  in  great  excess  is  of  little  value.  It  was  fountl 
in  practice  that  decomposition  took  place  in  the  effluent, 
causing  offensive  odors,  while  the  precipitate  was  sold  with 
difficulty  at  a  shilling  a  ton. 

The  A.  B.  C. -Process. 

The  Messrs.  Sillar  patented  this  process,  and  so  much  was 
claimed  for  it,  that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  of  Ens:- 
land  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  their  reports.  The  idea 
was  got  from  the  Mosaic  law.  The  materials  used,  and  their 
proportionate  parts  by  weight,  are  as  follows :  Alum,  600 
parts;  blood,  1;  clay,  1,900;  magnesia,  5;  permanganate 
of  potash,  10;  burned  lime,  25;  salt,  10;  animal  charcoal, 
15  ;  vegetable  charcoal,  20 ;  bi-carbonate  of  magnctj^ia,  2. 

From  four  to  ten  pounds  of  this  mixture  are  stirred  iip 
with  one  thousand  gallons  of  sewage  until  no  further  precipitate 
is  produced.  What  effect  eleven  grains  of  blood  are  to  have 
on  a  thousand  gallons  of  sewage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

The  process  now  in  use  at  Leeds  is  in  accordance  with  the 
following  modified  formula:  Alumina  (impure  sulphate), 
400  parts  (by  weight);  blood,  10;  clay,  2,240;  charcoal, 
400.     Total,  3,050. 

Three  times  as  much  of  this  is  used  as  of  the  original  mix- 
ture. 


The  Rivers  Pollution  Conimiesioii  give  the  following  results 
of  LlitMr  cxa  mi  lint  ion  of  the  Siilar  pvocese  : — 

"1.  The  process  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  solid 
particles  of  the  sewsigo,  but  in  no  case  to  such  ntt  estoiH  as 
to  iillow  Iho  siiperiiicumhciiL  watera  to  run  into  a  river. 

"2.  The  process  produces  no  clearer  water  thiiii  what  would 
have  resulted  if  the  sewage  were  allowed  to  settle  hy  itself. 

"3.  The  sewage  is  considerably  reduced  in  value  through 
it. 

"+.  Eiul  smells  are  always  perceptible," 

The  preeipitiite  was  found  to  bo  of  somewhat  greater  value 
than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  lime;  but  the  proportt'imil 
aiiionut  of  cleansing  of  the  sewage  by  the  two  iinicesses  wiu 
Buhstnntiully  the  same. 

PrecipUation  by  Metallic  Salts. 
This  has  been  found  Iho  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  ways 
of  i-emoving  the  noxious  ingredients  of  the  sewage  in  solid 
form.  The  perohloride  of  iron  has  generally  been  nacd,  as 
l)(-iii;r  the  cheapest;  thoii^rh  even  that  is  too  expen-iivc  fur 
general  use  on  s  large  scale.  It  settles  readily  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  precipitate  of  the  peroxide,  carrying  down 
mechanically  a  very  large  part  of  the  suspended  matter.  The 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  too,  is  fixed  in  a  stable  form  as  a 
scsqiiisnlphide.  The  ammonia,  however,  remains  in  solution, 
and  the  effluent  putrefies  to  a  certain  dogi-ee,  alter  a  time.* 
The  nitrogen  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  mnd  formed  are 
in  a  condition  to  be  used  as  manure,  so  that  the  precipitate 
hiis  a  greater  theoretical  value  than  some  of  the  others.  It 
si'llt  for  about  the  same  price,  however,  as  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  is  so  great  as  to  form  the  chief  element  ia 
establishing  its  worth. 

Suvem'a  System, 

This  pi'occse  uses  the  following  mixture :  water,  240  parts; 
chalk,  100  parts;  coal-tar,  18  parts;  chloride  of  moguesium, 
10  to  70  parts. 

Experiments  with  this  mixture  have  been  made  by  a  com- 

*  Acponling  to  TIolTiuna  and  Fraukl.ind,  in  iiiue  days  dnriDg  warm 
weather. 
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mission  in  Berlin,  with  the  following  resnlts:  The  precipitate 
formed  rapidly,  leaving  the  fluid  clear,  but  containing  a  large 
part  of  the  ammonia.  Few  bacteria  were  found  at  once,  but 
in  a  few  days  the  effluent  seemed  swarming  with  living  organ- 
isms. One  thousand  parts  of  the  fluid  contained  1.5  parts  of 
solid  mntter  and  a  large  part  of  the  urine  in  a  decomposed 
condition.  It  was  unfit  to  be  run  into  the  rivers.  The  pre- 
cipitate contained  21.1  parts  of  organic  matter  in  100 ;  and  in 
this  organic  matter  0.7  per  cent,  was  nitrogen  and  1.5  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid.  It.  was  found  not  to  be  worth  enough 
to  pay  for  cartage  and  labor,  as  the  process  costs  sixty  cents  a 
year  for  each  individual  of  the  population. 

LenTSs  Process 

Has  been  Jilso  tried  by  the  same  commission  in  Berlin. 
The  mixture  consists  of  alum,  soda  and  chloride  of  iron  or 
zinc.  The  precipitate  formed  slowly.  The  bacteria  were 
not  killed.  The  general  results  of  these  experiments  were 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  by  Suvern's  process.  Both  methods 
were  declared  inferior  to  irrigation. 

This  list  might  be  extended  ahnost  indefinitely,  and  seems 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  human  credulity.  In 
France  and  Germany  the  precipitating  processes  have  been 
given  up  as  inefficient.  In  England,  a  new  "successful" 
patent  process  is  hawked  about  every  few  months,  to  be  soon 
found  only  an  addition  to  the  list  of  failures ;  and  the  public 
is  perfectly  bewildered  by  the  maze  of  conflicting  statements 
and  propositions.  In  some  cases,  however,  cities  have  been 
driven  to  the  precipitating  process  because  they  could  not  goX 
sufficient  land  to  deal  with  their  sewage  in  any  other  way.  In 
such  cases,  the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  rid  of  the  precipitate. 
An  ingenious  and  satisfactory  method  of  doing  this  has  been 
recently  patented  by  Major-General  11.  Y.  D.  Scott.  It  con- 
sists in  burning  the  mud,  and  making  cement  of  a  very  fair 
quality.  It  is  not  a  remunerative  procedure,  but  has  been 
found  quite  satisfactory  at  Birmingham,  where  three  tons  are 
made  each  week. 
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Irrigation. 
Tlie  imgation  of  land  with  sowage  may  be  performed  in  one 
of  three  wiijs. 

1.  By  the  use  of  hose  to  upriiikle  the  land. 

2.  By  the  use  of  pipes  untler  the  surface. 

3.  By  the  use  of  open  pipes  or  trenches  on  the  surfnce. 
The  first  ia  the  eimplcst  method,  and  one  of  the  earliest 

suggeeted.  It  was  soon  abandoned,  however,  bectiiiso  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  it  is  best  not  to  expose  the  leaves  of 
growing  plants  to  the  direct  action  of  any  nianni'e.  It  ia  of 
use  on  a  sniull  scale,  with  sufficient  care  in  mantiging  it. 

Subsoil-Jriifjatton . 

This  method  was  pnictised  in  Switzerland  at  one  time,  hut 
was  soon  foiiod  to  be  too  costly  for  use  on  a  largo  scale.  For 
the  disposal  of  tlic  sewage  of  a  small  number  of  people,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  land,  the  system  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.  E.,  of  London, 
with  adniiriiblo  success.  The  sewage  is  carried  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  houses  in  tight  pipes,  and  is  then  distributed 
in  open  jointed  pipes  about  one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.*  Subsoil-drains  are  placed  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  to 
carry  off  the  purified  liquids.  Col.  G.  E.  Waring  has  used  a 
similar  method  in  Newport,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : — f 

"The  house  drainage  is  discharged  into  a  tightly-eonnectcd 
and  thoroughly-ventilated  tank.  Its  outlet-pipe,  starting 
from  a  point  one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
about  two  feet  below  the  cap-stone,  passes  out  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  is  continued  by  a  cemented  vitrified 
pipe  to  a  point  about  twenty-five  feet  farther  away.  Here  it 
connects  with  a  system  of  open-jointed  cfraio-tiles,  consisting 
of  one  muin  fifty  feet  long,  and  eight  lateral  drains  six  feet 

*  Mr.  Fielil  ia  of  the  opinion,  from  bis  experience,  "thKt  fonr  perches 
noiiUl  be  aiiHlcietit  groiiud  for  the  effective  disposal  and  atilization  by  aub- 
irri^atiou  of  the  slops  fnim  an  onliiiury  cottage."  [On  Excrttiuiil  KniMtttl, 
hy  Jtr.  J.  NctloM  Ruiicliff«;  Socimil  Brpurt  of  tbo  Medioid  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council  ntiil  Iiiicul  Government  Board  uf  EnRiand,  p.  233.] 

t  '^Tlii-  .Sniiirury  DrninHK^  "^  Houses  and  Ton-ns,"  Atlantic  Monthly  U»gf 
zinc,  Xo.  2U;,  1875,  p.  i'iB.  It  kIiouIiI  lie  siiid  Hint  eartb-cloaets  w«i«  used  hj 
Col.  Waring,  an  an  tujjaact  to  this  system. 
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apart,  and  each  about  twenty  feet  long.  These  drains  under- 
lie a  part  of  the  lawn,  and  are  only  about  ten  inches  below 
the  surface."  If  made  again,  he  would  have  the  pipes  three 
feet  apart.  The  slope  from  one  extreme  of  the  system  to 
the  other  is  only  fifteen  inches.  The  pipes  require  cleaning 
about  once  a  year. 

Surface- Irrigation. 

In  Egypt  and  in  India  surface-irrigation  has  been  used  on 
an  enormous  scale.  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  many  mill- 
ion acres  of  land  are  so  irrigated  at  the  present  day.*  In 
all  these  places,  the  process  has  been  carried  out  simply  with 
reference  to  the  large  profits  which  result  from  it.  No  sani- 
tary laws  are  considered.  In  fact,  the  irrigated  fields  are  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  covered  with  a  stagnant  'fluid,  and 
diseases  of  the  intermittent  type  are  prevalent. 

The  experience  of  these  countries  led  some  private  individ- 
uals in  Edinburgh  to  make  a  similar  attempt  there  about  two 
centuries  ago.  The  result  could  not  then  have  fteen  satisfac- 
tory, as  the  scheme  was  not  extended  until  about  a  century 
and  a  half  later. 

Thirty  years  ago,  an  experiment  was  made  in  England  in 
utilizing  the  sewage  of  one  of  the  insane-asylums  of  the 
kingdom, f  and  ten  years  later  Rugby,  Croydon,  and  a  few 
other  towns  took  the  lead  in  attempts  to  purify  sewage  by 
irrigation,  without  any  view  to  large  profits.}     Their  experi- 

*  In  the  vaUey  of  the  Connecticut  River  a  large  area  is  so  fertilized  from 
bein*;  overflowed  by  the  yearly  rise  of  the  water,  that  it  requires  no  other 
manure.  This  natural  irrigation  has  brought  the  land  to  a  high  state  of 
fertility ;  so  also  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  probably  in  others  throughout 
the  country. 

t  In  l6A6y  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company  used  the  sewage  of 
a  part  of  London  to  irrigate  their  garden  near  Fulhani.  Strawberries  and 
other  fruits  were  raised,  as  well  as  vegetables.  The  experiment  proved 
Kiitisfactory  in  every  way,  except  that  it  was  not  Buccessful  financially. 
The  company  could  not  compete  with  other  farmers  who  brought  back  from 
the  city  in  their  market-wagons  (otherwise  empty)  stable-manure  which  they 
bought  there  at  low  rate^. 

X  This  was  recommended  as  a  sanitary  measure  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
in  184*2.  In  the  first  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Holhind  states  that  such  operations  must  prove  remunerative  when  properly 
conducted;  an  opinion  which  is  now  gaining  ground,  in  spite  of  numerous 
failures. 

The  First  Biver  Pollution  Commission  quote  and  indorse  the  following 
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nee  was  such  as  to  give  the  imjiression  that  lurge  [irofita 

were  to  lie  made  iu  the  work  ;  and  the  high  theoretical  value 

iven  to  sewage  by  Baron  Liehig,  in  his  letters,  only  encour- 

d  thifl  tdeu.     In  iudivtdual    cases,  it  was  fouud   that  by 

luking  the  ground  with  sewage,  without  special  attention  to 

limitary  laws,  enormous   crops  of  grass  could  be  raised  at 

ilight   cost.     The   products  of  a  single   aero    at  Edinburgh 

aonietiuica  sold  for  over  two  hundred  dollars ;  but  it  was  soon 

ind  that  t  lore  is  only  a  limited  demand  fur  fresh  grass  in 

ly  town,  and  that  irrigation,  to  be  carried  on  so  as  to  avoid 

offence,  is  not  a  cheap  process. 

The  Sewage  of  Towns  Cnmmis    ju  of  England  tried  some 
very  interesting  experimeuta  at  rfugby  in    18fil,  1862,  and 
03,  and  their  results,  the  most  complete  ever  obtained,  are 
en  on  followi     [  i  '        ^e  land  was  divided  into 

iir  [lartH,  tr        i, 

1. 

S.  per  acre  per  annum. 

3.  V.  .,u  ii,\m\}  ions  wi  o .,v  per  acre  per  annum. 

4.  With  9,000  tons  of  sewago  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  different  plots  were  of  the  same  size,  and  as  nearly 
alike  in  other  respects  as  possible. 

Another  table  is  given  (see  p.  338),  showing  the  per  cent, 
of  dry  substance  found  in  the  various  crops.  The  plots  and 
the  quantities  of  sewage  used  on  each  are  as  iu  the  table  on 
page  337.     The  crop  raised  each  year  was  meadow-grass. 

atnteiiieiit  of  tlie  Sevrnge  of  Thwiih  CommiBRion :  "  Whnn  locftl  circiimstniirf s 
arc  fiivurnblc,  and  iitidue  c^tiipndit.uro  is  avoided,  towiis  mnj  deriTe  profit 
morii  or  less  coiisiderablu  l)y  njipljing  their  sewage  in  Atpicnltnre.  lender 
opimaite  circuni stances,  there  may  not  be  a  bnlance  of  profit;  but  even  ia 
Biicti  cnJKit,  a  rate  iu  aid,  reiiiiired  to  cover  any  loss,  need  not  be  of  large 

*  Third  Report,  Sovagc  of  Towdb  Commission,  1865,  p.  6. 
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Per  cent,  of  dry  substance  in  Crops. 


Fm-Aou  ruu.a. 

Tu-Acu  rune. 

iH  or  Cur. 

BtWft. 

WtthBBTW. 

Smc 

WllhSwiSi 

. 

. 

. 

4 

1 

s 

* 

4 

IMI. 

;     ;     ; 

27.9 
24.4 

30.6 
19.8 
13.4 

_ 

26.9 
14.3 
13.7 

15.4 

27.7 
13.3 
12.9 
9.6 

22. 

S6.9 

23.3 
17.1 
12.6 
16.9 

21.4 
15.1 
7.3 
15.1 

18.4 
16.1 
14.4 
17.8 

Mean,   . 

ISM. 

26.2 

26,7 
22.8 

: 

21.2 

22.8 
14.3 

18.2 

17.6 

U.4 
16.4 
12.9 

I 

5.9 

.3 

.4 
.2 

34.6 

26.9 
17.9 

17.6 

19,5 
16.2 

14.5 

14.7 

13.5 

19. 
14.4 

33.8 

16.7 

13.1 
16J 
15.8 

33.8 

Me 

2, 
3. 
4, 

isn. 

24.8 

36.1 
94.4 

18.4 

21.6 

18.6 
17.7 
15.8 

14.6 

17.6 
14.9 

10.9 
13. 

16.3 

16.3 

17.8 
17,6 
12.3 
15.3 

22.4 

39.8 

18.2 

16.4 

18.6 
17.7 

12.4 

16.6 

20. 
16.3 

13.1) 

16.2 

14.6 
18.8 

•15.2 
13  6 

' 

Ae 

an,   .        . 

35.3 

18.4 

14.1 

15.9 

29. 

16.2 

16.2 

16.6 

The  results  of  analyses  by  J.  B.  Lawes  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  and  show  the  effect  of  sewaged  grass  on  the 
milk  of  cows  : — 


Cow.„.o.O.,..«.o,. 

Cowj  no  on  Ouu  im 

tiU*  umplM. 

«io«mpiw. 

^TziL. 

fbnr  umplH. 

Caseine 

Butter 

Sugar  of  milk,  etc.,  . 
Mineral  matters,       . 

3.246 
3.604 
4.406 
.753 

3.241 
3.430 

4.218 
.776 

3.352 

S.667 
4.661 
.740 

3.423 

3.707 
4.689 
.771 

Total  «olidfl. . 
Water,       .... 

12.008 
87.992 

11.665 
88.336 

12.310 

87.690 

12.060 
87.950 

Total 

100.  . 

100. 

100. 

100. 

The  oommissianers  state,  as  the  result  of  th«ir  experioMnts, 
that  "  analysis  shows  very  little  difference  in  the  qaality  of 
the  milk  yielded  respectively  from  sewaged  and  unsewage-d 
grass.  The  difference  in  composition,  such  as  it  is,  ia  slightly 
in  f^ivor  of  the  milk  from  the  uDsewaged  grass,  vbcn  grass 
was  given  alone,  and  slightly  in  favor  of  the  sewaged  grass 
when  oil-cake  was  given  in  addition." 

The  First  Rivera  Pollution  Con^mission  say ;  "  The  grass  is 
not  only  wholesome,  but  cows  fed  upon  it  gire  richer  milk, 
from  which  firstKtlass  butter  ia  mude." 

Lawes  and  Way  give  the  folloiving  summary  of  the  whole 
eeries  of  investigations,  extending  over  three  years  ; — 

"Taking  the  average  over  three  years,  and  in  the  two  fields, 
the  amount  of  produce  obtained  without  sewage  was  about 
9J  tons  of  green  grass  per  acre  per  annum,  equal  to  about 
three  tons  of  hay;  and  with  3.000,  6,000  and  9,000  tons  of 
sewage  per  acre  per  annum,  the  amounts  were,  respectively, 
about  22 J,  30^  and  32^  tons  of  green  grass,  equal,  respects 
tvely,  to  about  5,  5^  and  6^  tons  of  hay. 

"When  cut  and  given  to  fattening  oxen  tied  up  under 
nver,  more  sewaged  than  unsewaged  grass,  reckoned  in  the 
fresh  or  green  state,  was  both  consumed  by  a  given  weight  of 
jimal  within  a  given  time  and  required  to  produce  a  given 
tate  of  increase ;  but  of  real  dry  or  solid  substance  leas  of 
lat  of  the  sewaged  than  of  the  unsewaged  grass  was  required 
)  produce  a  given  effect. 

"When  cut  grass  was  ^ven  alone,  the  result  was  very 

maatisfactory ;  but  when  oil-cako  was  given  in  addition,  the 

mount  of  increase  upon  a  given  weight  of  animal  within  s 

"  ^ven  time,  and  for  a  given  amount  of  dry  substance  of  food 

consumed,  was  not  far  abort  of  the  average  result  obtained 

when  oxen  are  fed  under  cover  on  a  good  mixed  diet. 

"  When  cows  were  fed  on  unsewaged  or  sewaged  grass,  as 
much  as  they  chose  to  eat,  a  given  weight  of  the  animal  was 
more  productive,  both  of  milk  and  increase,  but  especially  of 
milk,  on  the  unsewaged  than  on  the  sewaged  grass. 

"From  a  given  weight  of  unsewaged  grass,  reckoned  in 
the  fresh  or  green  state,  more  milk  was  produced  than  from 
an  equal  amount  of  fresh  sewaged  grass ;  but  a  given  weif^ht 
of  the  dry  or  solid  substance  supplied  in  sewaged  grass  was. 
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on  the  average,  more  productive  thau  qd  equal  weight  supplied 
iu  utisewaged  grass. 

"  By  the  aid  of  sewage,  the  time  that  an  acre  would  keep  a 
cow,  and  the  amount  yielded  from  the  produce  of  an  acre, 
were  increased  between  three  and  four  fold. 

"The  sewaged  meadow  grass,  as  cut  and  given  to  the 
animals,  contained  a  less  proportion  of  dry  or  solid  aubstauce 
thau  the  unsewaged. 

"  The  proportion  of  uitrogeuoua,  and  also  of  impure  waxy 
or  fatty  matter,  was  much  greater  in  the  eolid  matter  of  the 
sewaged  than  lu  that  of  the  unsewaged  grass,'* 

The  Mode  of  Disiributing  Sewage. 

This  will  be  best  understood  from  a  description  of  indi- 
vidual farms.  A  few  of  the  priuciples  only  will  bo  given 
here. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  land  must  be  prepared  so  that  the 
beds  shall  have  a  slope  varying  from  1  in  50  to  1  in  150.  If 
not  loose  and  porous,  the  land  must  be  underdraiued. *  The 
sewage  must  be  delivered  (by  pumpiug  if  necessary)  at  the 
highest  point  on  the  ffirm,  whencu  it  is  distributed  by  gravita- 
tion. 

The  main  carriers  may  be  open,  and  of  oement,  ot,  prefer- 
ably, of  Scotch  clay  pipe.  The  laterals  are  ge^enUly  aimple 
trenches  dug  in  the  earth,  a  few  iachos  deep.  On  some,  fimns 
the  main  conduits  are  simply  trenches  dug  in  th»  ground. 
Of  course  they  require  frequent  oleansiug  to  prevent  cU^osits 
on  their  sides  and  bottoms. 

The  sewage  flows  uniformly  over  the  surfaee  of  the  bud, 
each  plot  being  irrigated  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  tttid  oooe 
in  every  three  to  twelve  days,  as  is  neoessary ;  graM,  dx 
instance,  may  be  treated  much  oftener  than  vegatableq. 

The  accompanying  plates  illustrate  the  process  as  gwerally 
used. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  process  as  generally  used.  A  F  ia 
the  main  sewage-delivering  conduit,  vrhich  i»  dajnmed  at 
various  points,  as  required,  by  the  gate  F.  Bj  Qpesiiig  tlie 
gates  0-,  any  trench,  B  D,  C,  etc.,  may  be  madetodMribute 

*  The  amount  of  aoderdiaining  generally  fbnnd  neoesHTf  In  ordiiuiry 
fanning  U  laffldent,  and  the  BHne  rnlea  apply  to  both  eaica; 


I 
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the  sewage  oyer  any  part  of  the  field »  and  the  flow  is  limited 
by  placing  the  dam  D  at  any  point  desired.  The  fluid  flows 
from  the  two  trenches,  B  D,  for  instance,  toward  the  lower 
point,  1 1 ;  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated by  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant,  gradually  sinks  into 
the  ground  and  mingles  with  the  ground-water,  and  finds  its 
way  into  the  neighboring  streams,  either  by  gravity  directly 
through  the  soil,  or  by  the  deep  pipe-drains. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  modification  of  the  process,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  mild  climates,  as  in  England.  The 
flow  of  the  sewage  can  be  readily  limited  to  any  particular 
area  by  means  of  the  jointed  half-pipes  B,  which  can  readily 
be  turned  in  their  places  with  the  foot. 

Location  of  ISewage^Farms. 

The  testimony  of  two  distinguished  English  authorities 
before  a  parliamentary  committee,  that  sewage-farms  are 
^  pestiferous  swamps,"  added  to  the  experience  of  bad  smells 
from  the  flooded  and  ill-managed  meadows  near  Edinburgh, 
led  people,  naturally  enough,  to  think  that  irrigation  with 
sewage  should  be  carried  on  only  at  points  remote  from 
human  dwellings.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  all  sewage- 
farms  were  not  nuisances;  and  careful  investigations  in 
France,  Germany  and  England  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  a 
single  case  of  injury  to  health,  or  of  offence  arising  from 
sewage-irrigation  properly  conducted.  The  First  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  say  in  their  final  report:  "When  foul 
smells  are  complained  of  aa  coming  from  sewage-irrigated 
lands,  the  causes  are  in  the  state  of  the  sewage,  or  in  the  rude 
way  of  using  it.** 

At  this  time,  objection  is  seldom  made  to  having  sewage- 
farms  one  mile  from  towns.  At  Croydon,  six  years  after 
irrigation  began,  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  farm 
had  increased  in  value  from  £250  to  £1,000  per  acre.  This 
could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  farm  had  been  a  serious 
drawback  to  living  in  that  neighborhood. 

Public  institutions  in  England  often  irrigate  with  sewage 
land  a  few  rods  from  their  walls.  The  high  price  of  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities  makes  it  necessary  to  go  four 
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or  fire  miles ;  and  that  is  the  distance  at  whiob  sewag»-ffu-DU 
are  usually  fouad. 

Amount  of  Land  Necessary. 

Mr.  W,  Hope,  of  Breton's  Farm,  Romford,  states  that 
an  annual  application  of  five  tboueaud  tons  to  the  acre  gives 
the  best  practical  results  from  sewage-farming.  This  would 
be  about  one  aero  of  land  to  each  one  buudred  individuals; 
an  estimate  concurred  in  by  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commis- 
sion. The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  prefer  one  acre  for 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The  Earl  of  "Warwick, 
however,  who  bos  one  of  the  most  successful  farms  in  Eng- 
land, has  one  acre  of  land  for  every  sixty  people. 

Of  course  the  amount  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  climate.  In  Dantzic,  one  acre  of 
their  sand  is  deemed  sufficient  to  purify  the  sewage  of  six 
hundred  people.  In  Berlin,  the  result  of  ten  years'  Investigar 
tion  is  that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  will  be  sufficient  for 
their  whole  population  of  750,000.  On  the  Craigentiimy 
meadows  near  Edinburgh,  from  20,000  to  100,000  tons  of 
sewage  are  flooded  on  an  acre  of  land  each  year,  making  vir- 
tually in  some  places  a  swamp  over  which  cattle  cannot  walk 
without  sinking. 

The  Effect  of  CUmaie. 
Id  England,  Scotland  and  France,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
irrigating  throughout  the  winter.  The  sewage  soaks  into  the 
soil,  and  the  effluent  is  nearly  as  pure  as  in  summer.  The 
laud,  however,  is  ploughed  in*  the  spring,  sown  with  some 
cereal,  and  not  irrigated  during  the  following  summer.  Id 
the  colder  climate  of  Berlin,  where  the  ground  sometimes 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  some  difficulty  was  expected ; 
but  experiments  have  shown  that  irrigation  will  be  anccessful 
the  year  through.  In  winter  the  sewage  keeps  warm  enough 
under  ice  and  snow  to  soak  into  the  ground  and  become  puri- 
fied. Its  purification  is  not  as  complete  as  in  summer,  but 
sufficient  to  allow  it  to  be  dischai^ed  into  the  rirers.  At 
Dantzic,  where  the  climate  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, sewage-irrigation  has  been  interrupted  ooly  one 
winter  by  the  cold,  and  then  for  only  a  few  days  st  a  t'jie. 
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In  dry  climates,  of  course,  sewage-irrigation  is  more  suc- 
cessful thdn  in  moist. 

Theory  of  the  Purification  of  Sewage. 

The  action  of  yegetation  is  the  chief  element  in  purifying 
sewage  by  irrigation,  although  this  is  supplemented  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  filtration  and  oxidation  by  the  soil. 

Liebig  thought  that  all  matter  must  be  in  a  soluble  form  to 
be  assimilated  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  but  later  investigators 
have  come  to  different  conclusions. 

Mayer,  in  his  ^  Lehrbuch  der  Agriculturchemie,*'  published 
in  1871,  states  that  rootlets  themselves  have  the  power*  of 
assimilating  substances  which  are  insoluble.  He  also  quotes 
Gazzeri,  Taddei  and  Mulder,  in  support  of  his  theory. 

Guzzeri  and  Taddei  found  that  coagulated  albumen  in  suspen- 
sion in  water  rapidly  disappeared  when  the  roots  of  a  growing 
plant  were  placed  in  it,  leaving  a  clear  fluid ;  without  the 
presence  of  the  plant  it  remained  turbid. 

M.  Jeannel  reported  to  the  Academie  dee  Sciences^  in 
1872,  similar  results  from  exhaustive  experiments  with  water 
containing  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  suspension.  He 
placed  macerated  fruit  in  water ;  and  when  the  mixture  had 
become  thoroughly  turbid  and  putrid,  he  divided  it  into  two 
parts ;  that  in  which  the  roots  of  growing  plants  were  placed 
soon  became  clear,  while  the  others  did  not.  The  same  evi- 
dence was  obtained  by  using  putrid  meat. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  has  verified  these  experiments  by  a 
careful  and  thorough  series  of  investigations.! 

The  theory  seems  well  grounded,  and,  if  proved  true,  is  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  sewage-irrigation. 

JTie  Effluent  from  Sewage-Farma. 

The  water,  as  it  passes  off  from  sewage-farms,  is  often  so 
pure  as  not  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  contamination  to  the 
chemist.     On  some  farms  it  runs  into  brooks  from  which  the 

*''...  aktive  Fabigkeit  nngeloste  Snbstanzen,  die  mit  den  feinsten 
WarzelYerzweigangen  in  unmittelbare  Bertthrong  kommeny  in  Losong 
liberzafUhren  and  in  sicb  aufzunebmen.^' 

t  *'  Tbe  Power  of  tbe  Soil,  Air  and  Vegetation  to  Purify  Sewage.  [Sani- 
tary Record,  May  1  and  8, 1875.] 
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cattle  and  horses  drink,  and  in  many  cswes  it  has  been  used 
freely  by  workmeu  and  others  for  years  without  any  bad 
effect.  It  18  the  only  effluent  which  comes  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  Rivera  Pollution  Commission  of  England. 
By  this  rule,  no  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  streams  if  it 
coataiua,  for  every  100,000  parts,  more  than  two  parts  of 
organic  carbon  and  three-tenths  of  one  part  of  organic  nitro- 
gen in  solution,  and  in  suspensiou  three  parts  of  inot^nic 
matter,  and  one  part  of  organic  matter. 

Of  course,  sewage-farms  may  he,  and  undoubtedly  some- 
tunes  are,  so  badly  managed  that  this  degree  of  puri6cation 
la  not  attained.  In  no  ease  is  it  entirely  safe  to  drink:  water 
which  has  once  been  contaminated  with  human  excreta  con- 
taining the  "germs"  of  disease,  unless  it  has  been  exposed  to 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  or  has  stood  long  enough  for 
these  "germs"  to  become  inert.  How  long  this  time  must 
be,  we  do  not  yet  know. 

Alleged  lU-Effecta. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  this  subject  somewhat  briefly. 
Drs.  Cobbold  and  Letheby  at  one  time  thought  that  the  risk 
of  parasitic  disease  in  cattle  was  great,  if  they  were  fed  on 
sewaged  grass.  That  fear  has  proved  groundless.  The  meat 
has  been  examined,  microscopically  and  otherwise,  on  Mr. 
Hope's  farm,  and  found  to  be  uninjured.  The  milk  and  bat- 
ter from  cows  fed  on  sewaged  grass  have  been  used  freely  by 
old  and  young  for  mauy  years  without  a  single  case  of  injury 
from  it. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Smee  wrote  to  the  "London  Times"  that  on 
his  farm  cows  fed  on  sewaged  grass  gave  baet-tasting  milk,  and 
that  butter  made  from  it  soon  became  rancid.  Mr.  W.  Hope, 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  qualified  to  give  an  opiaion,  said 
that  these  ill-effects  probably  came  from  the  fact  that  sewage 
was  allowed  to  lie  several  days  to  a  considerable  depth  over 
the  grass.  He  also  said  that,  in  all  his  experience,  be  had 
never  known  a  single  such  case  on  a  well-conductud  &rm.* 

*  It  IB  a  well-knomi  faat  that  soil  sodden  with  simple  water  prodnoM 
rDot-cropH  which  are  far  from  palatable.  In  one  case,  ne*r  Boston,  nieh  * 
field  received  the  sewage  from  two  cesapools,  and  the  potatoes  E«iMd  then 
were  even  offensive  to  smell  and  taete  when  prepared  for  the  taU«. 
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Dr.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the  Deyon  County  Insane 
Asylum,  said  that  his  cows  were  fed  almost  wholly  on  grass 
irrigated  by  the  sewage  of  the  eight  hundred  inmates  of  his 
institution ;  that  they  gave  excellent  milk,  firom  which  the 
best  of  butter  was  made. 

Mr.  Hale,  director  of  one  of  the  industrial  schools,  added 
his  testimony  as  follows :  The  sixteen  hundred  residents  in 
the  school  had  for  four  years  used  milk  and  butter  freely,  with 
the  best  results ;  the  cows  from  which  they  got  their  supplies 
were  fed  chiefly  on  sewage-grown  grass.  Formerly,  when 
the  sewage  was  allowed  to  collect  in  the  fields,  and  so  became 
stagnant  and  putrid,  his  experience  had  been  different. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  •  states  that  he  has  used  such  milk 
freely  in  his  own  house,  and  has  watched  its  effect  carefully 
in  Croydon,  where  the  processes  are  conducted  with  care. 
He  has  never  seen  any  bad  results. 

The  testimony  is  overwhelming  on  this  point. 

No  cases  of  illness  have  been  traced  to  emanations  from 
well-ordered  sewage-farms.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  they 
are  carelessly  managed  and  foul-smelling,  this  has  been  the 
case.  In  fact,  during  the  cholera-epidemics  of  1859  and 
1866,  this  region  enjoyed  complete  immunity  from  the  disease. 

The  only  authentic  case  of  illness,  probably  caused  by 
sewage-irrigation,  was  reported  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston,  in 
the  ^Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  June,  1865.  He  shows  that 
several  severe,  and  some  fatal,  cases  of  dysentery  had,  prob- 
ably, been  caused  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Asylum,  by  emanations  from  a  sewage-irrigated  plot  of  land, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  wards,  with  a  stiff  clay 
subsoil,  not  underdrained.  The  method  of  irrigation,  how- 
ever, was  not,  in  all  respects,  satisfactory. 

The  Cost  of  Irrigation. 

Sewage-farms  have  thus  far  seldom  proved  remunerative, 
and  for  many  reasons. 

1.  Excessive  and  fallacious  estimates  of  the  value  of  sew- 
age led  to  the  construction  of  costly  works,  so  that  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  was  very  great. 

2.  Enormous  rents  have  often  been  required  by  landown- 
ers,— often  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  a  year  for  a  single  acre 
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of  land.  Land  haa  often  been  bought,  too,  at  such  high 
prices  ($2,500  to  $6,000  an  aero),  that  uo  farmingf  could  be 
carried  ou  with  profit  upon  it. 

3.  The  high  position  of  many  eewage-farms,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  have  often  required  great  outlays  for  pump- 
iug-apparatus,  grading,  etc. 

4.  Tiie  neceaaity  of  purifi/ing  the  sewage,  at  all  events, 
creates  the  necessity  of  using  it  at  times  when  it  cannot  ben- 
efit, and  must  even  barm,  the  crops. 

5.  The  uucertaiuty  due  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  often 
sufficient  to  turu  a  profitable  use  of  sewage  on  land  to  actual 
loss. 

6.  Sewage-farms  have  been  usually  managed  by  local 
boards.  If  an  ordinary  farm  were  to  be  managed  by  them, 
the  result  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  same. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  has,  at  Leamington,  an  admirably- 
conducted  sewage-farm,  one  of  the  few  in  England  which  are 
carried  on  by  private  enterprise.  He  pays  £450  a  year  fur 
the  sewage  from  a  population  of  20,000  ;  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  his  investment  has  proved  a  good  one. 

Except  under  favorable  natural  conditions,  sewage,  on 
account  of  its  extreme  dilution,  is  expensive  to  handle,  and 
is  of  little  value  as  compared  with  other  fertilizers.  The 
sewage  of  most  English  cities  is  so  diluted,  that  one  ton  of 
Peruvian  guano  has  the  same  value  as  1,250  tons  of  sewage. 
In  American  cities,  where  twice  as  much  water  is  used,  its 
value  would  be  only  one-half  as  great.-  Water,  however,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  disinfectants,  and  a  copious  dilution  of 
sewage  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  pop- 
ulous districts.  The  pecuniary  sacrifice,  if  any,  entailed  by 
such  dilution,  must  of  necessity  be  endured. 

At  Dantzic,  where  all  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  used  in 
irrigation,  the  amount  of  water  used  in  flushing  the  sewers 
makes  the  total  amount  carried  off  about  as  great  as  that  used 
in  American  cities.  At  Munich,  where  irrigation  will,  in  all 
probability,  finally  be  used,  the  amount  of  water  used  for 
flushing  the  sewers  alone,  amounts  to  100  gallons  to  each 
individual  of  the  population,  at  each  flushing. 

In  England,  however,  a  few  towns  have  introduced  the 
separate  system  of  sewers,  so  as  to  have  their  sewage  as  oon- 
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centrated  as  possible,  before  using  it  in  irrigation ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  advanta^  gained  may  not  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  evils  arising  from  imperfectly-flushed 
sewers. 

German  investigators »  and  especially  ^arrentrapp,  have 
insisted  that  the  mercantile  aspect  of  the  question  must  be 
ignored,  and  that  purification  of  sewage  must  be  rendered 
complete,  on  sanitary  grounds  alone,  whatever  the  cost. 

Methods  of  Disposing  of  Sewage. 

Manchester y  England, 

With  a  population  of  356,600,  living  on  4,516  acres,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  being  of  the  improvident  class,  this 
city  adhered  until  quite  lately  to  the  cesspool-system,  dis- 
charging its  surface-drainage  and  kitchen-waste  into  the  rivers 
Irwell,  Irk  and  Medlock,  which  became  filthy  to  the  last 
degree.  About  50,000  of  the  inhabitants,  including  those  at 
hotels,  are  now  supplied  with  water-closets,  and  from  these 
also  the  discharge  is  into  the  rivers.  The  better  classes  live 
for  the  most  part  outside  of  the  city  limits ;  but,  whether 
within  or  without,  they  insist  upon  having  water-closets  in 
their  houses. 

In  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  the  sewage  pure  enough  to 
discharge  into  the  rivers,  the  Health  Committee  have  been 
abolishing  cesspools,*  and  substituting  the  pail  and  cinder- 
sifter  privies  already  described. f  These  ash-pits  are  very 
satisfactory  where  the  water-carriage  system  is  not  practicable, 
but  the  method  of  emptying  them  is  costly,  and  not  entirely 
without  ofienco.  One  hundred  carts  are  constantly  employed 
in  Manchester,  removing  a  mass  of  ashes  and  excrement, 
which  has  some  high  theoretical  value.  It  is  piled  up  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  city,  and  in  winter  sells  rapidly  for  a  shilling 
and  a  half  a  ton.     In  summer  the  farmers  give  only  a  penny 

*  In  1872  and  1873^  4,000  cesspools  were  emptied,  the  black  and  saturated 
soil  andemeath  was  removed,  and  the  cavities  filled  with  clean  earth.  This 
method  should  always  be  followed  in  getting  rid  of  these  nuisances.  In 
many  public  and  private  buildings,  buried  and  concealed  filth  finds  one 
outlet  after  another  for  its  poisonous  gases,  whenever  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  shut  the  smell  out  by  closing  one  escape-hole  after  another.  It  is 
the  old  experiment  of  nailing  down  the  safety-valve  of  a  boiler. 

t  See  page  182.    Fifteen  thousand  have  already  been  introduced. 


and  n  half,  and,  during  the  busy  season,  will  not  always  give 
that.  • 

As  will  be  seen  liy  the  siniiexed  plan,  taken  from  the  report 
for  1874  of  Dr.  Leigh,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Mrh- 
chester,  the  ashpit  system  requires  the  construction  of  eewers, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  fluid  refuse,  sink-slops,  etc.  To 
connect  these  sewers  with  the  60,000  bouses  of  Manchester, 
would  require  an  outlay  of  £60,000,  of  which  the  annual 
interest  would  he  £2,400.  The  present  annual  cost  of  remov- 
ing excrement  by  carts  ia  about  four  times  this  sum,  or 
£10,000 !  while  Dr.  Leigh,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  in 
hia  last  report,  shows  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  sewage 
before  letting  it  run  into  the  rivers. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  Manchester  is  still  very  high, 
although  it  has  fallen  about  five  per  cent,  in  the  last  seven 
years.  The  city  has  an  insufficient  water-supply,  and  is 
densely  populated.  These  causes  undoubtedly  contribute 
lai^ely  to  the  high  doath-rate,  although  the  latter  has  been 
attributed  by  some  solely  to  the  want  of  speedy  removal  of 
the  filth  by  water-carriage.  The  ashpits  are  emptied  only 
once  &  week. 

Leeds. 

This  city  has  sewers  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  population, 
and  water-closets  are  largely  used.  In  1871,  an  injunction 
was  served  upon  the  uuthorities,  forbidding  them  any  longer 
to  pollute  the  river  Aire,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
their  sewerage-system  any  farther  until  they  purified  their 
sewage.  Finding  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  land,  tjiey  tried 
several  of  the  precipitating  processes,  one  after  tho  other, 
finding  them  all  failures. 

During  the  past  summer  they  began  to  use  again  the  A.  B.  C.- 
process.  They  have  12,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  to  treat 
daily,  making  about  200  tons  of  precipitate.  This  they  were 
not  able  to  sell  at  any  price  during  the  past  summer.  In  the 
process  of  drying  it  was  quite  offensive,  but  when  dry  it  was 
free  from  smell.  As  a  manure,  it  is  thought  by  the  Sewage 
Utilization  Committee  of  Leeds  to  have  considerable  value,  as 
is  shown  in  tbe  following  list  (the  result  of  two  years'  experi- 
ments by  the  committee),  in  which  different  fertilizers  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  value  as  manure :— 
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1.  Stable-manure. 

2.  Native  guano  (from  A.  B.  C.-process). 

3.  Peruvian  guano. 

4.  Native  manure  (mixture  of  No.  2  and  night-soil) . 

5.  Sewage-mud. 

6.  Street-sweepings. 

These  results  do  not  correspond  with  those  obtained  in 
Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  by  the  various  royal  commissions 
in  England  ;  but  cartage,  in  this  case,  amounted  to  nothing, 
as  the  land  was  close  to  the  works.  If  the  precipitate  is  so 
valuable,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  why  the  farmers  do  not  buy  it. 

The  process  of  precipitation  is  as  follows :  The  sewage 
passes  slowly  through  six  iron  tanks  in  succession,  each  fifty 
feet  square  and  ten  feet  deep.  A  deposit  takes  place  in  all  of 
them,  and  is  removed  when  it  become  a  foot  deep.  The 
effluent,  as  it  passes  from  the  tanks,  is  somewhat  turbid,  and 
without  disagreeable  odor ;  but  it  soon  putrefies.  Preparations 
are  making  for  using  it  in  irrigating  large  beds  of  osiers  so  as 
to  purify  it  before  final  discharge  into  the  river,  which  is  now 
so  polluted  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  water,  by  its 
appearance,  from  fresh  sewage.  There  is  no  offensive  smell* 
about  the  works,  near  the  pumps  or  elsewhere,  except  from 
the  moist  precipitate. 

The  original  cost  of  the  works,  exclusive  of  sewers,  was 
£80,000,  of  which  the  annual  interest  would  be  £3,200. 
The  annual  outlay  is  £15,000.  The  annual  income,  suppos- 
ing that  the  manure  found  a  sale  at  two  shillings  a  ton  (which 
it  does  not)  would  be  only  £7,300,  showing  an  annual  deficit 
of  £10,900. 

Birmingham. 

Following  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
this  city  expended  £200,000  in  constructing  sewers  with  their 
outlets  into  the  rivers  Kae  and  Tame,  one  of  which  is  six  feet 
and  the  other  twelve  feet  wide.  In  1858  the  pollution  had 
become  so  great  that  a  chancery  injunction  was  served  upon 
the  city  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  evil. 

The  council  then  proceeded  to  build  two  sets  of  tanks,  each 

*  The  sewage  is  delivered  fresh.    The  sewers,  120  miles  in  length,  have 
13,000  free  openings  into  the  streets  for  ventilation. 
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one  being  360  feet  long,  90  feet  broad  and  6  feet  deep,  id 
which  the  bulk  of  the  matters  in  suspeneioo  io  the  sewage 
wns  deposited,  and  there  were  thus  arrested  about  120  cubic 
yards  of  siush  a  day.  The  effect  on  the  river  is  described  by 
Alderman  Osborne  as  follows  : — 

"The  sewage  of  the  borough  is  discharged  into  the  River 
Tame,  but  subject  to  some  slight  puriticatiou ;  .  .  .  a 
portion  of  the  solid  matter  is  removed,  but  scarcely  any  of 
that  which  is  held  in  solutiou,  so  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  latter  passes  off  into  the  river,  and  iu  a  short  time, 
varying  with  the  temperature,  undergoes  decomposition,  thus 
polluting  the  stream." 

In  1866  and  1867,  complaints  were  again  made  of  the  state 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  purifying 
a  portion  of  the  sewage  on  about  130  acres  of  land,  by  means 
of  irrigation.  This  was  so  far  successfui  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  recommend  the  council  to  take  the  sewage  about 
eight  miles  from  its  present  outlet,  and  to  purify  the  whole 
in  the  same  way  on  2,500  acres  of  land.  This  was  objected 
to  on  account  of  the  high  price  demanded  by  the  owners  of 
the  land,  and  another  committee  decided  upon  taking  800 
acres  for  intermittent  downward  filtration,  combined  with  irri- 
gation. This  was  approved  by  the  council,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  defeated 
by  three  votes  on  the  third  reading. 

In  the  meantime  the  sewuge-precipitate  was  amassed,  to 
dry,  in  snob  vast  quantities  that  it  became  itself  a  nuisance, 
and  another  injunction  was  obtained. 

That  is  to  say  ;  the  city,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  par- 
liament, built  sewers,  was  compelled  to  introduce  water- 
closets,  and  was  advised  to  discharge  its  filth  into  the  most 
convenient  stream.  It  was  then  compelled  by  chancery  in- 
junction, under  a  later  Act  of  parliament,  to  keep  its  filth  out 
of  the  stream.  While  uuing  the  best  practicable  method  for 
doing  this,  it  was  served  with  another  injunction  to  prevent  a 
nuisance  created  in  the  very  process  of  removing  the  former 
one.  Defeated  in  parliament  in  its  attempt  to  obtain  land  for 
a  sewage  farm,  which  was  the  method  recommended,  as  the 
only  satisfactory  one  for  purifying  sewage,  by  all  the  royal 
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commissions  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject^  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  do. 

It  was  then  decided  to  clarify  the  sewage  by  the  lime- 
process,  using  twelve  tons  of  lime  a  day.  Accordingly,  four 
additional  sets  of  tanks  were  built,  of  four  compartments 
each,  at  a  cost,  including  engine,  etc.,  of  £70,000.  These 
sixteen  tanks  are  each  150  feet  long,  50  feet  wide  and  6  deep. 
The  annual  outlay,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, was,  in  1874,  £13,000 ;  this  year  it  has  probably 
been  more.  The  precipitate  to  be  disposed  of  daily  is  350 
cubic  yards,  and  it  sells  for  a  trifle  over  a  shilling  a  ton 
(thirty  shillings  for  a  boat-load  of  twenty-five  tons).  Only 
a  small  quantity,  however,  can  be  disposed  of  at  that  price. 

The  whole  sewage  of  the  city  is  now  treated  at  the  works 
by  five  difierent  methods. 

1.  Simple  irrigation  with  the  raw  sewage.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  acres,  all  that  can  be  got,  are  irrigated  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  sewage.  The  land  is  underdrained  at  a  depth 
of  four  feet,  and  the  effluent  is  so  pure  as  to  be  freely  used 
by  the  workmen  for  drinking.  The  main  and  lateral  sewage- 
conduits  are  shallow  trenches  dug  in  the  earth.  The  vege- 
tables raised  are  sold  freely  in  the  market,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  no  prejudice  against  them,  many  persons  even  prefer- 
ring them.  Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  ask  for,  and 
receive,  free  of  charge,  sewage  for  irrigating  their  lands. 

2.  Irrigation  with  the  effluent,  after  it  has  passed  through 
seventeen  tanks  for  precipitating  the  suspended  matters.  It 
is  somewhat  turbid  in  appearance,  and  is  used  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  and  quantity  as  the  unclarified  sewage. 
The  manager  and  the  farm-hands  consider  it  fully  as  valuable 
as  manure  ;  the  crops  in  the  two  cases  look  equally  well. 

3.  There  was  so  great  complaint  from  the  offensive  odors 
caused  by  drying  the  precipitate,  that  much  of  it  is  now  raised 
by  steam-power,  by  means  of  an  endless-bucket  pump  to  a 
wooden  conduit  several  feet  above  the  ground,  whence  it  is 
distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  farm.  It  is  of  the  consist- 
ency of  soft  mud,  and  contains  eighty  per  cent,  of  water. 
After  being  distributed  over  the  land,  about  a  foot  deep,  it  is 
dug  in  by  hand-labor.  This  process  is  carried  out  in  each 
plot  of  land,  once  in  three  years.     It  is  a  costly  manure,  as 


so  much  labor  is  required  to  handle  it,  but  it  is  said  to  im- 
prove the  land  in  a  high  degree. 

4.  Id  the  first  of  the  aeries  of  settliiig-tanka  (there  arc 
two  BctB,  to  be  used  aUernat^ly),  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
suspended  matter  is  precipitated  by  lime,  Aa  soon  as  this 
beromca  two  feet  deep,  about  once  in  two  weeks,  the  Suid  is 
run  off,  the  tank  is  ciosed,  the  mud  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is 
then  removed  by  means  of  sbovela.  This  process  is  attended 
with  very  offensive  smells. 

5.  A  portion  of  the  last-named  matter  is  kila-dried,  and 
made  into  cement  by  Scott's  process.  This  is  certainly  the 
best  method  of  disposing  of  sewer-oludge  at  present  in  use. 
The  works  at  Birmingham  are  on  a  small  scale,  and  were 
Gonatructed  to  show  that  good  cement  may  be  made  in  this 
way  without  great  loss.  The  large  amount  of  iron  in  the 
sewage  renders  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  lime  necea- 
sary.  Three  tons  of  cement  are  made  each  week,  and  it  sells 
readily  for  seven  ahillings  a  barrel.  The  losa,  in  tbo  whole 
operation  of  converting  the  sludge  into  cement,  is  fifteen  per 

C«Dt. 

Nearly  17,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  (dry-weather  flow) 
are  pumped  each  day  by  steam  and  treated  with  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  tons  of  lime.  The  workmen  state  that  they  be- 
come accustomed  in  a  short  time  to  the  bad  odors.  They 
work  in  the  open  air  bo  much  of  the  time  that  they  are  ic 
good  health. 

Coventri/, 

This  is  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  with  a  daily  dry- 
weather  flow  of  800,000  gallons  of  sewage.  The  precipitat- 
ing process  now  used  is  one  patented  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
differing  only  in  unimportant  details  from  the  methods  whicb 
have  been  mode  the  bases  of  experiments  in  France,  England 
and  Germany.  A  cheap  shale,  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, is  treated  with  crude  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  sul- 
phate of  alumina  is  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

The  floating  matters  in  the  sewage  are  removed  by  an 
ingenious  revolving  screen,  invented  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
and  worked  by  the  motive-power  of  the  flowing  sewage.  A 
simple  grating,  cleared  occasionally  by  means  of  an  iron  rake, 
is  cheaper,  and  fully  as  serviceable. 


Udiiiburffh. 
hns  boon  carried  on  for  almost  two  ceuttiriea  by 
le  use  of  urooks,  which  have  been  mado  to  convey  the  scw- 
ige  of  cert    ii  parts  of  the  city.     There  are  at  preseut  four 
/arms  ;  ,  the  famous  Crnigcutiniiy  meadows,  on  the  Foul 

Burn,  ot  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  eaet  of  Edinburgh,  and 
lying  cloao  Id  the  beach;  a  second,  to  the  wcet,  on  the  Loch- 
rine  Burn,  of  ninety  acres;  to  the  south,  Jordan  Burn  irri- 
gates eleven  acres ;  ou  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  city 
five  acres  are  =--!'"*'"i  •"■  *'•"  "-oughton  Burn.  Irrigsiliun 
on  all  those  farms  '  rried  on  in  the  rudest  man- 

ner possible.     The  ly  drenched   with  sewage, 

20,000  to  100,000   lui  used,  in   some  cases,  on  a 

single  acre  in  one  yen  !t  was,  that  Edinburgh  was 

"  surrounded   by  wamps,  which  at  all  times 

emit  odors  of  no  ible  description. "f     At  the 

present  time,  the  ;ation  pursued  is  much  im- 

proved, but  still  Protu  objectionable  features. 

The    sewage   is   disi.,  gravitation   through  open 

trenches,  and  is  flooded  over  each  lot  of  land  for  a  few  hours 
once  in  nine  day8;J  it  is  quickly  absorbed,  without  being 
the  source  of  offensive  emells.  The  main  conduits  are  some- 
times, at  least,  in  a  foul  condition  ;  their  aides  are  exposed  to 
the  air  as  the  level  of  the  sewage  falls,  and,  being  simply  dug 
in  the  earth,  and  not  always  thoroughly  cleaned,  they  retain  a 
large  mass  of  decomposing  organic  matter. 

Only  grass  §  is  raised  on  on  these  farms,  as  it  is  the  only 
crop  which  thrives  under  such  neglect,  and  ia  at  the  same 
time  highly  remunerative.     Four  crops  bre  raised  each  year. 

*  Five  thouHaud  tons  is  the  antoimtcoDsiderod  best  hy  Hr.  Hope  And  other 

t  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Coudition  of  the  City  of  EdJnbsrgli,  by  Hcntj 
D.  Littlejuhu,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  S.  £.,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  citv. 
1866. 

t  More  or  teas;  depending  upon  the  weather. 

f  Italian  rye-grosB,  a  biennial  plant,  has  proved  almost  ■  neoeuity  to  tba 
Bewngi!  furniur.  It  ia  capable  of  receiving  an  immenBO  amonut  of  sevragt 
without  injury,  and  is  oilmiralily  adapted  to  receive  any  enrplua  on  nearly 
all  occasions  when  it  is  not  needed  for  vegetablea  and  nrat-crops.  X  cat 
of  the  plant  ia  given,  wliich  1  have  copied  from  Fegebenlel.  Its  cuKivs- 
tion  haa  boon  bo  auccosafiil  in  Ecigland,  that  it  has  been  iDtrodiicod  in  Fraact 
and  Gcruany  ou  the  so  wage-farm  a. 
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The  demand  for  it,  sold  in  the  green  state,  is  of  course  limited, 
and  is  now  fully  supplied,  although  so  small  a  part  of  the 
sewage — less  than  one-fourth — is  utilized. 

The  land,  under  this  treatment,  has  increased  enormously 
in  fertility.  The.  rents  of  some  parts  have  risen  from  5^.  to 
£20  an  acre  for  a  single  year,  while  individual  acres  bring 
as  much  as  £40.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  subsoil- 
drainage,  levelling,  etc. 

The  farms  are  carried  on  by  private  owners,  who  have 
vested  rights  in  the  sewage,  for  which  they  pay  nothing. 
The  cost  of  managing  them  is  small,  and  the  profits  are  very 
great.  The  grass  is  sold  readily  in  limited  quantities,  most 
of  the  dairymen  in  Edinburgh  being  supplied  with  it ;  but 
many  times,  the  quantity  required  to  supply  the  market  could 
be  readily  raised  if  all  the  sewage  were  used. 

During  the  winter,  and  during  wet  seasons  of  summer,  the 
sewage  is  discharged  without  use,  and  therefore  without  the 
partial  purification  which  it  gets  in  dry  and  warm  weather. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  therefore,  this  method  of  using 
the  sewage  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, in  all  these  years  no  absolutely  ill  effects  have  been 
traced  to  this  cause.  People  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
farms,  and  especially  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  barracks,  are 
annoyed  by  bad  smells,  but  they  have  not  suffered  in  health. 
In  fact,  when  the  cholera  was  raging  in  the  city,  not  a  single 
case  occurred  near  the  irrigated  meadows.  Dr.  Littlejohn 
says  in  regard  to  this  matter,*  that  it  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured that  the  insalubrity  of  the  easterly  winds  depends 
largely  on  contamination  in  passing  over  the  irrigated 
meadows.  He  says:  "At  any  rate,  a  city  surrounded  by 
swamps  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  a  sound  sanitary  con- 
dition." 

No  one  can  inspect  these  farms  lyithout  seeing  that  the 
irrigation  is  carried  on  in  a  very  cheap  and  unsatisfactory  way  ; 
and  there  is  no  control  over  the  matter  by  the  authorities.! 
If  there  are  any  influences  injurious  to  health  arising  from 
the  farms  near  Edinburgh,  as  there  may  be,  they  can  easily  be 

•  Report,  p.  90. 

t  In  1839  the  city  authorities  tried  to  stop  this  sewage-irrigation,  but  they 
could  not  do  so,  as  the  owners  of  the  land  claimed  enormous  sums  for  dam- 
ages in  case  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  privileges. 


pciiH      (]  with  care.     The  odora  from  them  were  found  by  the 
writer,  last  September,  to  be  offcusivc,  tbough  not  iutCDsely  so. 

West  Derby. 
Three  y(  "s  ngo,  tho  purisb  of  West  Derby,  adjacent  to 
Liverpool,  [lurposcd  building  sewers,  with  outlets  iuto  the 
river  Mersey,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £30,000.  Being 
Ihrcntoncd  with  an  injunction,  they  decided  to  carry  their 
mains  further,  buy  a  farm,  and  irrigate.  The  cost  has  been  as 
follows : — 


construction  of  ■"■w— 

.  £42,335 

two  hundred  ac 

.      34,000 

levelling,    consti 

ts,    purchase    of 

stock,  etc.. 

.      24,000 

tanks  (estimated), 

4,000 

The  running  expenses  ni  3d  at  £3,000  a  year.     Tho 

crops  find  a  ready  sale,  i  thought  that,  under  good 

manaficmpnt,  tbcy  will  yield  an  annual  income  of  £4,000. 

As  far  as  sanitary  requirements  and  engineering  skill  are 
concerned,  tho  farm  is  a  model  one.  It  was  laid  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Hope.  Tho  land  was  rather  heavy  and  rough,  and  large 
sums  wcro  necessarily  spent  in  its  preparation.  Drainage- 
pipes  arc  laid  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  twelve 
feet  apart.  Tho  sewage  is  distriblitcd  by  gravitation  through 
open  cement  carriers,  and  from  them  by  shallow  trenches  dug 
in  the  earth.  The  latter  are  tiiirty  feet  apart.  The  land  is 
graded  from  tho  mains  so  as  to  have  a  fall  of  one  in  150. 

The  sewage,  purified  by  tho  vegetation  and  tho  action  of 
tho  soil,  mingles  with  tho  ground-water,  and  passes  out 
through  tho  drains,  a  clear,  sparkling  stream,  into  tho  river 
Alt.  Largo  sottling-tanks  are  in  process  of  construction, 
partly  to  servo  as  reservoirs  over  Sundays,  and  partly  to 
deposit  the  solid  matters,  which  aro  consldcrcct  of  littlo  value. 
There  is  a  diOcrcnco  of  opinion  as  to  tho  utility  of  these 
tanks.  So  far  as  tho  sewago  is  thereby  retained  long  enough 
for  putrefaction  to  begin,  by  just  so  much  is  its  value  lessened. 

Carrots,  turnips,  beets,  grass,  rye-grass,  etc.,  are  raised  on 
the  land  irrigated  during  summer.     The  plots  which  are  used 
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in  winter-irrigation  are  planted  in  cereals,  and  are  not  irri- 
gated  during  the  warm  months.  Seven  crops  of  rye-grass 
are  raised  each  year,  the  first  being  cut  in  January,  the  last 
in  December. 

The  land  has  increased  in  value,  much  of  it  that  was  very 
poor  now  yielding  good  crops. 

There  is  no  complaint  of  bad  odors,  and  in  August  it  was 
found  absolutely  free  from  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  a 
slight  fresh-sewage  smell  close  to  the  conduits. 

The  main  carriers  for  the  sewage  are  of  cement,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  I,  page  340  of  this  Report ;  the  laterals  are  shal- 
low trenches  in  the  earth,  and  from  each  two  contiguous 
branches  the  land  is  so  graded  as  to  slope  gradually  to  the 
central  point  between  them,  at  a  fall  of  about  one  in  fifty. 

Crewe. 

The  fiirm,  two  miles  distant  from  the  town,  disposes  of  the 
sewage  of  25,000  people  on  300  acres.  It  was  admirably 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  is  well  managed  and  free  from 
ofiensive  odors.  The  sewage  is  pumped  before  distribution, 
and  the  annual  deficit  in  the  account  is  a  considerable  one. 
The  crops  are  sold  readily.  The  produce  of  a  single  acre  of 
oats  sold,  late  in  August,  for  £20,  at  auction.  The  soil  is  of 
the  toughest  clay ;  much  of  it  required  burning  before  crops 
could  be  raised  on  it  to  advantage.  The  subsoil-drains  are 
four  feet  deep,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  sewage  runs 
off  too  rapidly,  and  that  it  would  be  better,  in  such  a  soil,  to 
place  them  two  feet  dee^ier  still.  Mr.  Hope  has  here  shown 
that  any  soil  whatever  may  be  made  capable  of  purifying 
sewage  by  irrigation. 

Romford. 

This  farm  was  visited,  in  1870,  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  was 
found  absolutely  free  from  offensive  odors.  The  same  fine 
crops  which  he  observed  are  still  found  there.  **  Carrots, 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  long ;  mangolds, 
twenty-nine  and  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and  pressing 
up,  like  huge  monsters,  from  the  ground ;  cabbages,  huge  and 
compact ;  immense  beds  of  rich  and  firm  cauliflowers ;  pota- 
toes, eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  weighing,  at  times,  two 
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pounds ;  hay  of  delicate  fibre,  and  eagerly  sought  for  by 
cnttle,  can  bo  raised  in  three  crops  annually,  and,  iu  quantity, 
live  acres  produced  as  much  as  twenty-five  treated  by  the 
usual  former  method.'" 

Mr.  Hope  has  given  his  personal  attention  to  irrigation 
here,  and  the  results  buvo  been  eminently  eatisfnctory  in 
every  way,  except  that  they  have  not  been  profitable.  He 
considers  this  fact  to  be  due  to  causes  which  can  bo  removed. 
The  scientific  experiments,  of  great  value,  which  have  been 
conducted  here,  aro  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  Ihe 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  the 
last  seven  years.  In  three  years  about  1{)8,000  pounds  of 
nitrogen  were  distributed  on  the  farm,  of  which  it  was  esti- 
mated that  nearly  58,200  pounds,  or  34. G  per  cent.,  were 
recovered  iu  the  crops ;  of  the  remainder,  some  escaped  in  the 
effluent  water,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and 
some  were  stored  in  the  soil. 

The  following  tables  (see  pp.  3G0-372)  are  quoted  from 
the  sixth  report  of  the  committee  on  the  treatment  and  utili- 
zation of  sewage  t  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  iu  1874, 
OS  they  are  of  great  practical  interest. 

Croi/don. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  the  authorities  of 
Croydon  built  extensive  sewers,  pnd  connected  water-closets 
with  them,  as  the  law  compelled  them  to  do.  As  the  river 
Wandle,  into  which  they  discharged  their  sewage,  is  a  mere 
brook,  ankle-deep  in  some  places  in 'summer,  it  soon  became 
so  polluted  as  to  give  occasion  to  frequent  complaints.  The 
various  deodorizers,  precipitanta,  etc.,  were  then  tried,  and 
proved  to  be  failures.  At  last,  irrigation  was  begun,  in  aa 
experimental  way,  as  there  was  absolutely  no  experieuce  in 
any  part  of  the  world  to  serve  as  a  guide.} 

In  1853  there  was  such  a  violent  outbreak  of  fever  as  to 

'  Second  Beport  of  the  State  Bo*rd  of  Health,  p.  341. 

t  This  committee  cnosisted  of  Bichard  B.  Grautham,  C.  E.,  F.  Q.  S.,  cfasif' 
man;  F.  J.  Bramwell,  C.  E,,  F.  E.  S.;  Prof.  W.  H.  CorBeld,  M.  A.,M.  D,, 
(Oioii.) ;  J.  H.  Oilbert,  Ph.  D.,  F.  K.  S.,  F.  C.  S. ;  W.  Hope,  V.  C. ;  ProC  A. 
W.  Williamson,  Ph.  D.,  F.  B.  8.,  F.  C.  8. 

t  Even  then  the  irrigation  at  Edinburgh  wem  not  considered  Bfttit&ctoiT, 
team  a  Mnitar;  point  of  view. 
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call  for  investigation  by  parliamentary  commissions.*  The 
disease  was  found  to  be  due  to  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, by  which,  the  sewer-gases  escaped  into  the  houses. 
This  difficulty  was  remedied, f  and  the  town  was  unusually 
free  from  disease  until  the  epidemic  of  1875,  which  was  due 
to  the  pollution  of  drinking-water  by  sewer-gases,  as  already 
described.]: 

When  the  town  was  compelled  by  chancery-injunction  to 
purify  its  sewage  so  as  not  to  make  a  common  sewer  of  the 
river  Wandle,  the  first  attempts  at  irrigation  were  attended 
with  many  failures,  and  at  times  a  nuisance  was  probably 
caused.  Experience  has,  however,  remedied  all  these  defects  ; 
the  farm  is  free  from  odors,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single 
complaint  for  several  years,  although  there  are  many  people 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  public  road  passes 
directly  through  the  farm.  Six  houses,  each  renting  at  from 
£125  to  £150  a  year,  have  been  built  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  in-igated  land.  A  large  orphan  asylum  is  close  to  one 
boundary ;  and,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  twenty-five  cot- 
tages have  been  built.  In  all  these  places,  typhoid  fever  is 
almost  unknown.  The  workmen  and  the  occupants  of  the 
cottages  use,  by  preference,  the  purified  sewage  for  domestic 
purposes.  §  It  looks  clear  and  sparkling,  ||  has  no  especial 
taste,  more  than  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commission,  and  the  brook  into  which  it  nms  is  literally 
filled  with  minute  fish.  The  water  is  so  clear  and  free  from 
putrefactive  ingredients,  that  a  wealthy  gentleman,  living  near 
by,  has  built  a  conduit,  at  his  own  expense,  to  have  it  con- 
veyed through  his  grounds. 

Part  of  the  land  was  originally  bought  for  £160  an  acre ; 

*  Five  reports  were  published:  1.  By  T.  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D.,  and 
John  Sutherland,  M.  D.  2.  By  R.  D.  Grainger  and  Henry  Austin.  3.  By  Neil 
Aruott,  M.  D.,  and  Thomas  Page,  C.  £.  4.  By  Henry  Austin,  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  General  Board  of  Health.    5.  By  Thomas  Wicksteed,  C.  £. 

t  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  irrigation  with  sewage  was  even  partly 
the  source  of  the  outbreak. 

t  See  page  293. 

$  Of  course  this  use  of  the  water  is  not  recommended  by  the  health  author- 
ities, but  no  harm  has  been  known  to  come  from  it  at  Croydon. 

g  A  bottle  of  it,  kept  for  a  year  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  remained  clear  and 
odorless.  The  effluent  from  the  sewage-farm  at  Aldershot  is  also  extensively 
used  for  drinking,  and  is  preferred  to  any  other  that  can  be  got. 

[Beep.  S78. 
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":.   "    "    §S"     -       -k".   "    "    "     . 

h 

Onions,     . 

Lettuce,    . 
Cabbage-plants, 
Mangolds, 
Wheat,      . 

Strawberries,  , 
Oats, 

Barley,      . 
Cabbage,  . 
Wheat,      , 

1 

3    S    2    3     1 

2      3   2   2    ^   S   i 

ii 

Fort  19. 
"  IB, 
"     19, 

30  to  22, 

Ito  22, 

12  to  18, 
Ito  6. 
7  toll, 

15  to  18. 
1  toU, 

1 
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Feb.  and  Mar., 

1873. 
Feb.  and  Mar.. 

1873. 
May,    1873,    . 

Jaly,    1873,    . 

May,   1873,    . 

Ang.,  1873,    . 

■'      1873,    . 

Oct.  and  Nov., 
1873. 

Apr.,    1873,    . 
"      1873,    . 

i 

Onions,    , 
Onions,    .        . 
Hardy  green  plants 

Cabbage, 
French  beans, . 
Hardy  greens. 
Spinach,  . 
Cabbage, 
FaUow,    , 

Onions,    , 
Carrots,  . 

1 

4.11 
2.29 

.76 
.76 
1.53 
1.08 
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1.30 
.94 

ll 
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I  n. — Breton's  Sewage-Farm.     Seanon  1873-74.     Summary 
of  Cr&ppivg  Return. 


ACTMn- 

c,. 

ttOtlBO. 

riot. 

TiX.1- 

PBMf* 

A, 

9.80 

Cabbaje.  barley,  and  Ilolian  rye-grass,    . 

170.89 

17.4 

B, 

12.12 

Calibage,  oats,  wheat,  sprouting  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  peas,  cabbago-plauls, 
aod  turnips. 

149.56 

12.3 

c. 

1.97 

Wheat 

6.24 

2.7 

». 

6.9S 

Italian  rye-grass, 

452.95 

66.4 

E. 

6.76 

Cabbage,  cauliflowers,  sproutine:  broccoli, 

onions,    lettuce,     cabbage-ptants,    and 
mangolds. 

180.76 

31.4 

F. 

S.8S 

8.69 

3,3 

G, 

6.17 

Cabbage,  carrots,    onions,    hardy    green 
plants,     spinach,     mangolds,     turnips, 
sprouting  broccoli,  lettuce,  and  hardy 
greens. 

169.31 

30J 

H. 

6.40 

Onions,  hardy  green  plants,  French  beans, 
cabbage,  hardy  greens,  and  spinach. 

64.25 

10.0 

I, 

6.67 

Onions,  carrots,  savoys,  and  cabbage, 

64.99 

9.7 

K. 

4.14 

Italian  rye-grass, 

277.06 

62.4 

L. 

3.88 

Mangolds,  hardy  greens,  and  savoys, 

32  66 

11.4 

M, 

3.17 

Italian  rye-graas, 

182.49 

67J 

N, 

4.15 

Italian  rye-grass  and  barley,     . 

172.44 

41.5 

0. 

5.92 

Cabbajjp,hardygreens,  and  cabbage-plants, 

168.79 

26.8 

V, 

3.50 

Wheat  and  hardy  greens 

19.50 

5.6 

Q. 

2.34 

Cabbage  and  mangolds 

40.00 

18.1 

B. 

2.52 

Mangolds  and  oziers,         .        ,        .        , 

46.82 

18J 

s, 

.22 

2.53 

Rliubarb, 

.17 

.8 

u. 

Wheat  and  hardy  greens 

12.67 

6.0 

V. 

5.33 

Cabbage  and  scarlet  beans, 

66.98 

S.9 

w, 

2.76 

Wheat  and  hardy  greens,  .... 

11.73 

4J 

X, 

3.86 

Wheat,        ....... 

8.99 

3J 

Y, 

6.60 

Hay  and  meadow-grass,    .... 

75.50 

13J 

lU8.4fi 

2,363.43 

21.7 
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Table  III. — Breton's  Sewage^Farm.  Summary  of  Crops  gathered 
from  March  25j  1873^  to  March  24y  1874^  showing  the  quarUUy 
of  each  kind  of  Produce  and  Nitrogen  contained  therein. 


0B0P8. 


^ 


I 


ill 


Pboducb  aw  SACK  Gaor. 


Total  tons. 


ToDf  per 
Aon. 


Italian      rye-  ^ 
grass,    .       / 

Grass,  meadow. 

Hay, . 

Oziers, 

Cabbage, . 

Hardy  greens,  . 

Savoys,     . 

Brussels  spr^. 

Broccoli,  . 

Cauliflowers,    . 

Beans   (French 
and  runner). 

Spinach,   . 

Peas, 

Carrots,  . 
Turnips,  . 
Lettuce,  . 
Mangolds, 
Onions,     . 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Wheat,     . 

Strawberries, 
Rhubarb,  . 

Total, 


} 


} 


28.49 

5.60 

0.12 
43.85 
17.55 
3.29 
0.97 
8.12 
0.24 

4J^3 

1.40 

0.44 

3.44 
1.86 
0.24 
9.00 
6.00 

3.70 
15.01 

20.11 

1.48 
0.22 


170.66 


{ 


{ 


{ 
{ 
{ 


1,112.83 

60.00 

15.50 

0.50 

620.02 

117.00 

30.68 

0.75 

16.84 

1.25 

3.02* 

10.94 
.27+ 

i.ooi 

23.67 

39.90 

2.62 

164.72 

47.41 

4.05§ 
7.22t 

8.83§ 
12.14t 

17.33§ 
34.68t 

0.09 
0.17 


2,353.43 


39.1 

10.7 
2.8 
4.1 

14.1 
6.7 
9.3 
0.8 
5.4 
5.2 

0.7* 

7.8 

.6 
2.3 

6.9 
21J^ 
10.9 
18.3 

7.9 

1.1 
1.9 

0.6 
0.8 

0.8 
1.7 

0.06 

0.8 


13.8 


NtaBOttoi  mncATBD  n  Oman. 


0.54 

OM 
2.00 

0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 

0.875 


0.25 

8.40 
0.80 

0.20 

0.18 

0.25 

0.25 

0.22 

2.0 
0.6 

1.6 
0.5 

1.8 
0.6 

0.1 


} 


} 
} 
} 


Total  Sw. 


13,461 

726 
694 

8,472 
655 
172 

4 

94 

7 

25 

61 

62 

106 
161 
15 
922 
234 

278 

452 

1,165 


22,766 


Per  acre, 
Bw. 


472 

130 
124 

• 

79 
37 
52 
4.1 
SO 
29 

6Ji 

44 

141 

31 
87 
63 
102 
39 

75 
80 
58 


133.4 


*  Crop  nearly  all  deetroyed  by  aeddenL 


t 


t  Straw. 


f  Grain. 
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Breton's  Sewage-Farm.     Statement  of  Land  b 
id  lM7id  lying  FcUlow  tm  March  24,  1874. 

Cto, 

,„,. 

I 

i 

b 

,.»,. 

1 

1 

h 

A,       . 

9M 

9.80 

- 

N,       .       . 

4.15 

j.ii 

- 

B, 

12.13 

7.33 

4J0 

0. 

6.92 

5.92 

- 

c. 

1.97 

1.97 

- 

P, 

3.50 

3.50 

- 

». 

6.93 

- 

6.93 

Q. 

2M 

2.34 

- 

E, 

5.76 

6.76 

- 

E, 

2.52 

2.52 

- 

F. 

8.82 

9.97 

.85 

S, 

.92 

.22 

- 

G. 

C.17 

23fi 

2.82 

u, 

2.33 

2.53 

- 

H. 

6.40 

5.82 

1.08 

V, 

5.93 

6.93 

- 

I. 

0.67 

6.67 

- 

w. 

2.75 

2.K 

-  J 

K, 

4.44 

4.44 

- 

X. 

3^ 

3J6 

.  1 

L, 

2.87 
3.17 

3.17 

2.87 

Y, 

6.60 

6.60 

- 

M, 

Tot. 

. 

108.44 

89.09 

19JG 

Comparison. 


„„.. 

'"..r 

FaUow.aeni. 

Total  AOM. 

March  24, 1872 

40.49 

63.39 

103.88 

"      24.1873 

87.62* 

19.93 

107.56 

"     24,1874, 

89.09' 

19.35 

108.4* 

•  Id  regard  lo  thli  wmparlion,  It  (hoald  tw  itoted  tbit  Ilia 
«m[>rlui  land  lawn  vlth  •piing.irhtBt. 

On  March  24, 1813,  atwnt I4  awa. 

"      34,  )§74,      ■'  M        " 

There  waaDOirbsiiiln  on  March  24,  ie73.    The  iprins  wheat  balngMWD  In  Mncfc,  tk^ 


i 


I 


I 
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when  thoy  come  off,  will  be  laid  tlowii  in  wheat  on  a  portion 
of  this  field.  Forty-four  tons  of  long,  red  muugolds  were 
grown  to  the  acre  on  portions  of  this  plot." 


Jiecl/ord. 
mnp    is  illustrative  of  an  admirablj- 


4 


The  accompanying 
managed  farm.*  The  town  has  18,000  inhabitants,  the  dry- 
weather  flow  of  sewage  is  700,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the 
average  annual  niinfall  is  only  21  iuches.f  The  mnin  sewer 
is  abotit  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  is  large  enough  to  servo 
as  a  reservoir  during  the  night,  and  with  a  storm-overflow 
into  the  river,  to  be  used  in  case  of  prolonged  raiu.  The  Sap  I 
ia  self-acting,  so  that  un  excessive  rainfall  during  tho  night 
will  pass  off  without  trouble. 

The  sewage  passes  through  a  simple  grating  to  screen  oirt, 
rags,  paper,  etc.,  and  is  then  raised  by  pumping  into  a  coat-- 
iron  tower,  twelve  feet  high  and  seven  feet  in  dinmetery 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  varions  parts  of  the  farm  b^\ 
gravitation ;  the  three  different  plots  (see  map)  being  of  difjl 
fercnt  heights  and  requiring  different  degrees  of  elev:itiou  of 
the  sewage. 

The  sewage  is  distributed  by  the  pipe-system  ;  J  there  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  no  odor,  and  an  advantage  is  thought  to 
he  gained  in  preventing  the  volatilization  of  the  ammonia. 

Onions,  carrots,  turnips  and  other  vegetables  are  raisedi 
and  the  crops  look  promising.     The  effluent  is  clear,  nnd  biB 
no  disagreeable  taste.     The  river  Ouse,  into  which  it  run^ 
is   bright  and  sparkling.     In    winter  tho    effluent   does   a$t  I 
attain  the  same  degree  of  purity  as  in  summer ;  but   still  |t  I 
does  not  putrefy  nor  foul  the  river,  and  it  satisfies,  even  thctt  i 
the  standard  of  the  Rivera  Pollution  Oommiasion.  t|  J 

The  town  owns  27  acres  of  the  land,  and  leases  tho  l 


'  It  will  be  aeon  that  the  f&nn   is  really  divided  into  three  plots.    '. 
Wwage  !b  delivered  by  the  miiiD  coDclnit  to  the  piiinp,  nb^Dce  i 
a  BuOicient  height  in  tho  Btand-iiip^t  to  aUovr  of  its  being  distributod  J 
the  form  by  gravitatioD.    The  positions  of  the  main  earriera,  covered  )i]| 
euibankmeut  of  earth  ore  given,  nitli  thoir  sixve.    Tlie  lateral  aewagen 
ara  simply  treochea  in  the  earth.    The  positions  of  the  cart-roads  anfl 

t  About  ono-half  as  great  as  in  most  porta  of  MHSsarhusotts. 
i  See  Fig.  IL,  page  340. 
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mainder,  155  acres.  There  has  been  no  extravagent  expen- 
diture, and  the  receipts,  since  operations  began,  August  18, 
1868,  show  only  a  very  slight  loss.  From  August  18,  1868, 
to  December  31,  1871,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £1,106  7s., 
which  was  to  have  been  expected  in  the  beginning.  In  the 
year  1874  there  was  a  profit  of  £180  15s.  4d. 

The  following  accounts,  for  which,  with  the  map,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  John  Lund,  borough  surveyor,  will  be  found 
of  interest : — 

Bedford  Local  Board. 

Statement  showing  Total  Expenditure  in  respect  of  Sewerage^  Water^ 
Embankment^  and  Irrigation- Worka^  up  to  Slst  December^  1871^ 
from  August  18 ^  1868. 

Sewerage-Wobks. 

L.  B.  Moore,  Contract  No.  1, £17,083  155.    7d. 

loss  caused  by  floods,     ....  200  0  0 

"      extra  work 18  10  0 

Ventilating  grates,  man-hole  covers,  lamp-hole  cov- 
ers and  castings, 786  4    10 

Compensation  for  injury  by  works,    ....  356  13  4 
Extension  of  main  to  Britannia  road  and  Muswell 

road, 185  5  1 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 106  9  1 

£18.736    17*.  lid.] 

Water-Works. 

Contract  A,  steam-engines, £1,950  Oa.   Od. 

"        B,  cast-iron  pipes, 5,091  3  2 

"        C,  sluice-valves  and  hydrants,    .        .        .  755  3  9 

"        D,  laying  mains, 2,510  11  6 

E,  Reservoir, 1,710  19  11 

"        F,  engine-house, 2,792  5  10 

Purchase  of  land, 1,230  0  0 

Compensation  for  injury  by  works,    ....  142  0  0 

Sinking  wells, *        .  440  3  6 

Extra  engine,  boiler  and  pumps,        ....  221  9  3 

Hire  of  steam-pumping-engine, 248  7  5 

Pipes 210  17  7 

Coal, 84  18  3 

Labor, 77  6  7 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 183  17  5 

£17,649    10*.    2d. 
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iBRia  ATI  ON  -Works, 


im-engiQes, 

iroD  pipes  and  cjlinders,  , 

engine-house,     . 


IT  iruary  by  wot^B, 


buildings,  . 
^••■re  and  carting, 

ifttts  and  implements. 


E  MB  ANEStENT- Wu  BKS. 

>tiLl  cost 

■rapensiition  foi'  injury  bj  works,    , 


£890     I8s.    ed. 


1,213 

1,590 

451 


£6,997       Od.    5d. 


£2,703     15a,    8d. 
1,785       O       0 


Generai. 

Superintendence  of  works 

£1,091 

15s. 

id. 

Liiwson,  Commission 

2,200 

0 

0 

tisemetits, 

138 

5 

6 

Law  charges,  including  costs  of  solicitors  of  Provi 

dent  and  Economic  Life  Offices,      . 

444 

17 

« 

MiscellitneouB  charges, 

1,27G 

8 

0 

£5,151 

6 

6 

SUMHAKT. 

Sewernge-works, 

£18,736 

17s. 

llri. 

Water-works 

17,649 

10 

2 

Irrigation- works 

6,997 

0 

5 

Embankmcnt-wofks 

4,488 

!.■) 

General, 

5,151 

C 

6 

£53,023 

10 

8 
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Bedford  Irrioation-Fahm. 

Statement  of  Cost  of  Pumping  the  Sewage  on  the  Land^  Farming 
Expenses  and  Receipts  up  to  31st  December ^  1871  ^  from  August 
18, 1868. 

Labor, £668      45.    3d. 

Salary  of  manager, 247    16      0 

"     of  engine-driver, 190    19      4 

Ploughing  and  threshing, •  22      5      0 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes, 2,029    10      3 

General  outlay : — 

Coals, £466    18^.    Id. 

Tradesmen's  bills,       ...  69    10      7 

Horse-keep,         ....  286      7      1 

Seeds, 197      6      6 

Insurance, 0      6      0 

1,020      7      3 


£4,179      2s.    Id. 
Receipts. 

• 

Total  sales  of  crops  by  auction- 
eer, less  commission,       .        .    £3,144    17^.   Od.* 
Deduct  amount  due  from  Mr.  L. 

J.  Ibbs, 248    11      0 

£2,896      6«.   Od. 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 176      9      1 

£3,072    165.    Id. 

Irrigation-Farm,  Bedford. 

Oeneral  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  at  Stock-taking^  Dec.  31  ^  1874. 

Dr. 

Stock,  December,  1873, £431      Os.   Od. 

Working-plant,  Dec,  1873, 222      4      0 

Labor, £492      9*.    7d. 

Manager, 112    11      1 

Engineer, 62    16      6 

667    17      2 

Tradesmen's  bills  paid,    .        .        .         £79    11*.   7d. 

Tradesmen's  bills  owing,        .        .  30  10  2 

Coals, 260  2  7 

Coals  owing, 32  8  0      j. 

Horse-corn,  etc.,      ....  40  8  9      • 

Manure  purchased,  ....  10  0  0 

Horse  and  bullocks  purchased,       .  133  10  0 

Seeds, 102  8  4 

Amounts  carried  forward,        .       £688    195.    5d.  £1,321      l5.   2d. 

*  The  fini  sale  of  crops  took  place  on  the  2d  of  September,  1808. 
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[Jan. 

ui)ht  forward. 

£688 

19i.    td.  £1^21 

Id.  is. 

t  ploughing, 

30 

3      0 

mmiaaioQ  lutd  ex- 

lU 

12      6 

£8^3 

lU.  Ud. 

Is  owing,  1S73,      . 

/i3 

4       2 

10      9 

>n 

£136 

lAa.  lid. 

'nroer.  . 

421 

11      3 

244 

8      2 

Betlford, .        .        .  123      9      8 

ir.  tuulWkj, — .  under 

tiy. 10      0 

917       1       0 

-.utes £92      0».    6d. 

lue-tal IS       3       2 

lAX, 3       13 

mcQ 0    10      0 

■    113     14      7 

mnncut  works, 24      2      6 

I, 16      5      0 

i.»r £48      2s.    6d. 

Benns 59    10      0 

107     12      6 

Balance  for  1874 180     15      4 

£3,461      69.    Od. 
Ck. 
Sale  of  crops, £2,516     13s.  lOA 


Stock  in  hand  and  purchased,  1874,- 
30  tons  of  hay,  £5,  .        . 
26  loads  of  beans,  28»„     . 

2  acres  of  mangolds,  £2 

6  tons  of  potatoes,  £4,  , 
16  acres  of  growing  wheat,  50*., 
Bean,  barley,  and  oat  straw, 
R;re-grass  hay, 
Pickling-cnbbages,  . 

Carrots 

12J  qra.  oats,  26s.  per  qr., 

6  acres  of  growing  cabbage,  £5,  . 

9^  acres  of  growing  rye-grass, 

8  bullocks,  £lo,      . 


£160      0«.    Od. 
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Working-plant  and 
4  horses,  . 

3  carts,  £8, 
1  horse-roll, 
1  double  plough, 
1  single  plough, 
1  horse-hoe, 

1  scuffler, 

2  sets  of  harrows, 
1  pulper,  . 
1  chaff-cutter,  . 
1  bean-mill, 
6  wheelbarrows, 

4  sets  of  harness, 

1  cultivator, 

2  cow-cribs, 
Office  furniture, 
Coals  in  stock. 


live 


and  dead  stock,- 
£176 

24 
7 
3 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
6 
2 
3 
2 

24 


Os.   Od. 
0      0 


10 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

10 
4 
0 

15 
0 

10 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£269      98.   Od. 


Sewage-works,         ........         24 

Hay, £48      25.    6d. 

Beans, 69    10      0 


8 


107     12 


£3,461      6s.   Od. 


J.  E.  CUTCUTFE, 

W.  ROFP, 
Harry  Thodt, 
Thomas  Hall  Barkham, 
Jas.  Tho8.  Hobson, 

Farming  Committee, 

The  health  of  the  people  has  not  suffered  from  having  a 
sewage-farm  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town.  The 
corrected  mortality,  as  given  by  Dr.  Prior,  medical  officer  of 
health,  is :  Number  of  deaths,  1870,  348 ;  1871,  329 ;  1872, 
326.     Death-rate  per  1,000  for  the  three  years,  20.189. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

There  are  two  irrigation-farms  for  disposing  of  the  sewage 
of  the  25,000  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  sufficient  land  could 
not  be  got  in  one  place. 

The  northern  farm,  of  120  acres,  is  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  town.  The  land  is  quite  hilly,  aud  the  sewage  is 
conveyed  in  one  case  from  one  plot  to  another  by  an  inverted 
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M,,  [iBtributiou  is  performed  by  grftvitatinii,  and 

cirri*'  iugeniously  arrauged  ao  as  to  wind  round  the 

ate  all  parts  in  suocession.     The  soil  is  tough 

m,  and  required  undcrdraiuiiig.     The  sewage  from  the 

a  oood        '  collected  in  two  large  tanks  for  precipitating 

I  I      solid  matters.     This  sludge,  when  removed, 

he  source    >f  offensive  odors  which  can  be  noticed  at  a 

side     »le  -^  stance.     When  visited  last  year,  there  was 

y  over  the  farm  a  slightly  disagreeable  odor 

g         Ji     le  carriers.     It  was  found  that  they  had  not 

an  tnorouguiy  el'-^cd  during  ""-  hurry  of  harvesting  the 

opa. 


here:  Ist.  That'sewago- 
surfacos  without  under- 
;  the  land.  2d.  That 
to  keep  them  from   be- 


''wo  useful    acts  may  be  lean 

n  may  be  applied  to  une 

[ig  ttie  enormous  expense  of  lev 

age-farms  require   constant  ca 

v,mtng  nuisances. 

The  southern  farm  of  150  acres,  three  miles  from  the  town, 

an  actual  garden,  covered  with   luxuriant  crops, — grass, 

luniips,  beets,  carrots,  hops,  etc.     Some  of  the  roots  were  of 

extraordinary  size.     The  fine  herds  of  cattle  feed  on  nothing 

but  what  is  grown  on  the  farm  with  sewage-irrigation,  and  they 

drink  the  effluent  water.     The  soil  is  light,  and  has  required 

underdraining  in  only  a  few  spots.     The  laud  is  hilly,  and 

the  sewage  is  distributed  over  it  in  open  brick  carriers  by 

gravitation ;  no  pumping  is  needed. 

About  a  mile  from  the  farm,  tanks  have  been  constructed 
for  precipitating  the  solid  parts  of  the  sewage  (chiefly  sand), 
with  the  double  hope  of  getting  some  revenue  from  its  sale, 
and  of  keeping  the  carriers  free  from  obstruction  by  deposits. 
The  process  dues  not  serve  either  purpose.  The  farmers  ai 
first  bought  the  mud  at  two  shillings  a  ton ;  how  they  give 
'  sixpence  a  ton,  when  they  are  not  busy,  and  have  plenty  of 
time  to  cart  it.  The  tanks  are  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  and 
out  of  sight  from  it.  Stilt,  the  complaints  of  bad  odors,  on  the 
part  of  the  many  strangers  who  often  pass,  were  so  frequent, 
that  now  the  sludge  is  stirred  up  every  morning,  and  forced 
down  the  conduits  to  the  farm  with  the  liquid  parts. 

At  the  time  of  a  visit  last  year,  there  was  absolutely  no  un- 
pleasant odor  in  any  part  of  the  farm.     The  conduits,  how- 
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ever,  if  not  running  full,  are  the  source  of  nuisance,  unless 
they  be  frequently  cleaned.     This  is  done  with  stiff  brushes. 

In  1874,  there  was  a  clear  profit  of  £40,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  from  the  sale  of  the  crops.  In  1875,  there  was 
a  deficit,  owing  to  tlie  frequent  and  heavy  rains  during  the 
year.  The  farmer  in  charge,  an  educated  agriculturist, 
complains  that,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  streams 
pure,  he  must  irrigate  even  when  he  knows  it  is  doing  harm 
to  his  crops.  He  thinks  that  the  process  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
that  many  improvements  are  to  be  made,  and  that  sewage- 
farms  will  eventually  become  very  profitable. 

Leamington. 

In  1870,  the  authorities  of  this  town,  having  proved  the 
precipitating  processes  to  be  costly  and  expensive  failures,* 
gave  up  their  tanks,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  towns  of 
Killington  and  Milverton,  made  a  contract  to  deliver  their 
sewage  for  thirty  years  upon  Heathcote  Farm,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  land  is  a  rich  loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil ;  it  has 
been  prepared  for  irrigation  at  a  cost  of  £10  an  acre,  includ- 
ing levelling,  subsoil-drains,  carriers,  etc.  A  million  gallons 
a  day,  the  sewage  of  24,000  people,  are  pumped  through  a 
main  conduit  two  miles  and  a  quarter  long  to  an  elevation  of 
132  feet,  the  highest  point  on  the  farm,t  whence  it  is  con- 
ducted through  earthenware  pipes  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
farm,  to  be  distributed  by  trenches  dug  in  the  earth.  There 
are,  in  different  parts  of  the  farm,  eight  ^hydrants"  or  wells, 
which  are  simply  circular  reservoirs,  four  feet  wide,  into 
which  the  sewage  passes  to  be  distributed  in  any  required 
direction  by  means  of  four  effluent  main  carriers,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  will. 

Four  men  are  kept  steadily  employed  in  attending  to  the 
details  of  the  irrigation,  turning  sewage  off  and  on,  keeping 
trenches  clear,  etc.,  etc. 

*  After  haying  expended  £5,000  in  litigation,  the  local  board  received  an 
injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  cease  putting  either  their  sewage 
or  the  efflaent  fit>m  it  into  the  riyets  Avon  and  Learn. 

t  There  is  a  resenroir  capable  of  holding  the  supply  of  forty-eight  hours ; 
but  it  is  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity,  as  the  sewage  is  thought  to 
lose  materiaUy  In  value  by  standing  long  enough  for  putrefaction  to  begin. 

40 


s  Burface-water,  the  great  bugbenr  in  Bowage-irrigation, 

diverted  by  storm-oveiflows  into  the  River  Leam. 

The  land  ia  usually  saturated  with  sowage  before  planting. 

iota  are  irrigated  for  a  few  hours  every  eight  days,  aud 
are  is  always  taken,  with  all  crops,  not  to  lot  the  sewage 
jome  in  contact  with  the  leaves.  Eight  crops  of  rye-grass 
cut  when  about  two  feet  high,  and  not  ripe)  are  raised-each 

lar,  and  fed  green  to  the  stock.  Mangolds  (eight  inches 
n  diameter,  and  producing  82  tons  to  the  acre),  turnips 
(^obtained  fresh  almost  continuously  through  the  season), 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  hay,  peas,  lieans,  currots,  parsnips, 
oabhages,  celery,  rhubarb  aud  strawberries,  are  raised  here 
by  sewage-irrigation,  and  reach  the  market  earlier  than  those 
rom  other  farms. 

To  Bight  and  tute,  tbe  effluent  seemed  as  good  as  the 
purest  spring-water. 

A  herd  of  forty  cattle  is  kept  on  the  products  of  the  fiuiD, 
and  they  drink  tbe  effluent  water  mingled  with  that  of  a 
small  brook.  Even  their  pasture  is  irrigated.  The  beef, 
milk  and  butter  find  a  ready  sale,  and  command  the  highest 
market  prices. 

The  result  of  four  years'  experience  has  shown  that  the 
laud  has  increased  very  much  in  productiveness.  There  has 
been  a  large  annual  outlay  for  stock,  etc.,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt.  For  the  year  1875,  in 
spite  of  a  wet  season,  the  income  will,  without  much  doubt, 
cover  all  expenses,  including  rent  of  land,  interest  on  capital, 
etc.,  although  the  Earl  of  Warwick  pays  £450  a  year  for  the 
sewage,  delivered  on  tho  farm.  This  success  is  due  to  tbe 
excellent  management  of  Mr.  Tough,  the  earl's  manager,  &3 
well  as  is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  complaint  has  ever  heeu 
made  of  any  oQence. 

The  rate-payers  expended,  in  1874,  £1,046  to  deliver  the 
sewage  at  the  farm.  In  return  for  this  they  received  £i50 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  leaving  £596  as  the  cost  to  them 
for  the  year.  The  cost  of  pumping,  including  fuel,  is  over 
£600  a  year.  Therefore,  if  the  sewage  were  delivered  by 
gravitation,  without  pumping,  there  would  be  quite  a  fair 
profit  on  the  whole  operation. 

Tbe  accompanying  map,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
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Tough,  shows  tho  important  facts  with  regard  to  the  farm. 
The  sewage-carriers  are  under  ground,  follow  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  fields,  and  are  not  indicated  on  the  map.  The 
subsoil-drains,  as  shown,  discharge  into  the  brook.  The  limit 
of  the  irrigated  area  is  marked  by  a  heavy  black  line. 

Merthyr  TydfiU  Wales. 

In  the  early  part  of  1870,  application  was  made  to  par- 
liament for  power  to  take  land  for  irrigation,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  some  months  later  giving  the  town  power  to  take  a 
lot  of  393  acres.  Those  persons  who  had  obtained  the 
injunction  forbidding  ' the  town  to  pollute  the  river  Taff, 
which  had  led  to  the  application  to  parliament,  were  not 
satisfied  that  the  nuisance  would  be  removed  speedily  enough. 
They  therefore  applied  for  a  second  injunction,  when  the 
matter  was  placed  by  the  court  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Bailey 
Denton,  who  determined  to  carry  out  the  system  of  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  suggested  by  Frankland.* 

The  sewage  of  40,000  people  passes  from  the  town,  three 
miles  distant,  by  the  action  of  gravitation.  On  the  way  to 
the  farm  it  flows  through  a  straining-tank,  filled  with  refuse 
slag  from  the  iron-works,  by  which  the  coarser  parts  are 
intercepted. t  It  is  finally  distributed,  through  covered  earth- 
enware pipes,  upon  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  divided  into  four 
plots  of  equal  size,  each  of  which  is  used  six  hours  at  a  time, 
with  eighteen  hours  of  rest  for  aeration.  The  four  plots  are 
marked  1,  2, 3,  4,  on  the  map.^     The  sewage  flows  uniformly 

*  This  method  has  been  in  nse  for  two  seaBons  at  Kendal,  where  400,000 
gallons,  the  sewage  of  13,500  people,  are  filtered  on  five  and  a  half  acres  of 
land.  The  effluent  is  a  colorless  and  fair  potable  water.  In  ordinary 
weather,  when  the  river  is  at  its  medium  level,  the  outflow  from  the  under- 
drains  averages  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  sewage  delivered  on  the  land, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  being  lost  in  the  gravel.  When  the  river  is  low, 
the  whole  sewage  disappears  in  the  gravel  subsoiL  Crops  were  sold,  the 
first  year,  for  £150,  or  £80  less  than  the  expenditure,  making  a  tax  on  the 
rate-payers  one-half  as  great  as  is  required  to  carry  on  the  Croydon  farm. 

A  third  town — Kotherham — has  recently  applied  to  Mr.  Denton  to  intro- 
duce his  system  there. 

t  It  was  found  that  without  this  precaution  the  surface  of  the  filtering- 
area  became  somewhat  clogged. 

X  This  map  is  copied  from  one  given  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Dyke,  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  in  1872. 
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over  each  plot,  with  a  fall  of  one  hi  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
from  the  conduit  to  the  main  iindordrain,  where  it  is  arrested 
hy  an  embankment.  The  main  underdrain  is  six  feet  deep, 
and  serves  to  carry  oiT  the  effluent  to  the  river.  The  later&I 
deep  druhis  are  of  the  same  depth,  and  placed  only  tvehe 
feet  npnrt. 

The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  system,  being  ft  liriit 
loam,  with  a  gravelly  swhsoil  in  some  places  sixty  feet  deep. 
The  effluent  is  quite  pure,"  as  is  shown  in  the  accomuanviDg 
table,  furnished  by  Dr.  Dyke,  aud  far  above  the  standard 
demanded  by  the  Rivers  Pollutiou  Comniisaioti.  Their  staod- 
ard,  indeed,  is  not  yet  enforced  by  law,  is  not  nttAined  ijT 
any  of  the  precipitating  processes,  and  is  thought  by  maar 
persons  to  be  too  high.  The  Thames  Conservancy  Board  are 
somewhat  more  easily  satisfied,  but  have  been  criticised 
adversely  for  that  very  reason. 

*  It  alioiilil  be  Bitld  tliat  It  U,inliiKle<l  with  quits  m  liLrge  »ul>t<-muiMB     I 
•tream,  and  ii  Cherefui'D  miicli  diluted  bufore  >te  filial  discbarir(^  into  i^ 
water-caanes. 
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Contrary  to  the  espcctation  of  the  Rivers  PoIItitiou  Com- 
mission, it  was  found  that  good  crops  could  be  raised  on  land 
which  received  such  au  enormous  quantity  of  sewage.  It 
was  also  feared  that  the  soil  would  become  clogged  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  experience  of  five  years  at  Merthyr 
has  abowu  that  this  is  not  a  likely  result,  at  least  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil. 

Ih  1872,  fifty-five  acres,  and  in  1875,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  were  added  to  the  farm  for  ordinary  irrigation;  not 
because  intermittent  downward  filtration  was  inadequate  to 
purifying  the  sewage,  but  because  the  local  board  desired  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  additional  land  for  raising  crops  to 
repay  tlieir  annual  outlay.  The  filtmug-area  is  now  used 
half  the  time.     Large  crops  are  raised  in  both  fields. 

The  summer  is  shorter  in  Wales  than  in  England.  The 
first  crop  of  rye-grass  is  cut  in  April,  the  last  in  November; 
there  are  four  in  all.*  The  ground  freezes  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet;  but,  as  the  sewage  is  warm,  this  does  uot  interfere 
seriousty  with  irrigation. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  farm  is  about  £1,050  a  year, 
against  £1,000  received  from  sale  of  crops.  'Here,  as  else- 
where, the  testimony  is  freely  given,  that  under  private 
management  the  farm  would  undoubtedly  be  profitable.  Cor- 
porations do  not  make  good  farmers. 

In  Dr.  Dyke's  report  for  1874,  he  has  given  interesting 
testimony  as  to  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  sewage-grown  grass. 
The  district  is  occupied  largely  by  miners  who  have  large 
families.  Dr.  Dyke  testifies  to  the  good  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  follows:  "There  are  many  hundreds  of  children 
brought  up  on  this  milk  of  cows  lately  fed  on  sewage-grasa, 
and  the  death-rate  from  dlarrhceal  diseases  is  very  low." 

Gennevilliers,  France. 
Two  hundred  wagons  are  employed  in  Paris  in  emptying     I 
the  cesspools,  and  the  cost  is  1,600,000  francs  a  year.     As 
the  scavengers  are  obliged  to  enter  narrow  courts,  and  even 
cellars,  in  their  work,  the  stench,  in  spite  of  d'sinfectaiits,  is 
often  intolerable.     Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic 

'  At  Crof  don,  eigbt  crops  are  cut ;  the  first  in  Jannuy,  the  last  in  I>«c«ni- 


nters  of  the  ceeapool-matter  is  piled  ap  at  Bond/,  just  out- 
•"ride  the  city,  and  the  authorities  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  In  the  uieaDtime,  the  Seine  has  become  so  seriously 
polluted  with  the  sewage  of  the  city,  aa  to  give  occasion  to 
frequent  and  loud  complaints,  while  200,000  francs  a  year  are 
expended  in  removing  from  it  sewage-depOBits. 

Under  such  circumatances,  the  use  of  the  water-closet  ia 
becoming  more  and  more  general,  and  the  opinion  is  pretty 
well  established  that  the  filth  of  the  city  sewers  must  be  puri- 
fied by  irrigaliou. 

lu  England,  a  great  obstacle  to  successful  irrigation  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  land  is  held  by  wealthy  land-owners, 
who  demand  exorbitant  prices  for  it.  As  great  a.  difficulty  ia 
encountered  near  Paris,  from  the  land  being  parcelled  out  in 
small  lots,  owned  by  an  ignorant  peasantry  who  are  very 
capricious,  sometimes  wanting  the  sewage  and  sometimea  not. 

£xl>crin[icnts  begun  in  1867  on  a  small  farm  of  twelve 
acres,  carried  on  by  the  sewer  department,  showed  very 
favorable  results,  and  farmers  applied  to  have  the  sewage 
applied  to  their  land.  The  place  selected  was  a  peninsula  of 
four  thousand  acres  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Seine,  quite  flat, 
lying  six  or  seven  meters  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
having  a  poor,  alluvial  soil,  largely  sand  and  gravel.  It  is, 
of  course,  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Up  to  1874  the  area  irrigated  was  considerably  extended 
each  year,  at  the  request  of  the  farmers  holding  the  land.  Dur- 
ing 1875,  scarcely  any  additions  were  made,  although  the  city 
is  glad  to  deliver  the  sewage  free  of  charge  upon  any  lots  in 
the  vicinity.  The  land  is  so  near  the  city  (a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  the  walls),  that  the  owners  are  beginning  to  think 
that  its  use  in  this  way  will  prevent  their  getting  larger 
profits  from  its  sale  for  building  purposes,  docks,  etc. 

The  main  sewers  of  Paris  have  two  outlets.  At  Clichy, 
260,000  cubic  meters  of  sewage  are  discharged  daily,  of  which 
40,000  are  forced  by  pumps  across  the  river  through  iron  con- 
duits passing  along  the  framework  under  the  bridge.  At  St. 
Denis,  50,000  cubic  meters  are  discharged  each  day ;  this  can 
be  distributed  by  gravitation.  The  main  carriers  are  of  brick ; 
the  laterals  are  simply  small  trenches  in  the  earth.  For  aum- 
mer-irrigatioD,  beds  are  made  a  single  meter  in  width,  over 
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which  the  sewage  does  not  flow,  but  through  which  it  must 
eiuk  from  the  trenches,  iinHlly  reaching  the  roota.  Winter- 
irrigation  c-onsiats  in  flooding  the  land  several  inches  deep. 
The  level  of  the  ground-water  is  from  four  to  six  meters 
below  the  surface,  and  the  land  is  very  porous,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fine  sand,  so  tbiit  a  single  acre  is  suffieieut  to  purify 
the  sewage  of  seven  hundred  persons.*  The  farmers  us©  the 
sewage,  or  let  it  run  into  the  Seine,  as  they  feel  inclined. 

Tlie  crops  raised  are  almost  exclusively  vegetables  for  the 
Paris  market.  They  are  bought  readily;  the  Grand  Hotel  is 
supplied  with  them.  In  fact,  the  products  of  the  scwage- 
gnrdeuB,  being  large  and  fine  looking,  commaud  the  highest 
prices,  a  single  acre  often  yielding  a  return  of  6fleen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  francs  a  year. 

When  the  farm  woe  visited ,  there  was  what  is  called  in  Eng- 
land  a  atink  over  the  whole  place,  which  was  attributed  to 
three  causes:  1.  The  sewers  of  Paris  not  being  self-cleansing, 
the  sewage  hasadvanced  somewhat  in  putrefaction  before  reach- 
ing the  fields.  2.  The  trenches  for  distributing  the  sewage 
werr  foul,  as  Ihe  liquids  Mtaiul  in  them  for  so  long  a  time. 
3.  The  heat  is  more  intense  in  France  tbau  in  England. 

No  ill  effect,  however,  has  been  noticed  on  the  health  of 
those  residing  near,  though  a  village  has  sprung  up  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  sewage-plots. 

The  city  has  expended  several  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
pumps,  etc.,  to  carry  out  this  enterprise,  for  which  they  have 
no  return.  The  authorities  are  now  carrying  out  a  project 
which  will  make  them  independent  of  the  petty  land  proprie- 
tors. This  consists  in  carrying  the  sewage  still  farther  down 
the  river,  and  using  it  on  some  land  belonging  to  the  State. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  carry  an  intercepting  sewer  down 
nearly  to  tide-water,  and  to  utilize  the  sewage  on  all  proper 
places  on  the  way,  so  that  the  farmers  can  nse  it  when  they 
consider  it  for  their  profit  to  do  so,  and  at  other  times  let  it 
go.  The  land-owners  at  Gennevilliers  have  found  out  what 
has  been  learned  over  and  over  again  in  England,  that,  if  they 
purify  all  the  aewago  by  irrigation  before  letting  it  run  into 
the  rivers,  they  cannot  expect  the  profits  to  be  large. 

■  Seven  hnucirod  and  fifty  acrea  have  been  thought  by  the  B«rUu  Coni- 
muaioD  sufflcient  to  pnrify  the  sewage  of  that  dtj  J  or  ona  aei«  for  al>oat 
K  thousand  peraom. 
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The  only  experiment  at  Paris  which  is  satisfactory  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  as  affording  a  solution  of  the  question 
of  purifying  the  river,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hope ;  but  he  has  found 
it  impossible  to  get  over  108  acres  of  land.  His  farm  is 
managed  precisely  like  his  other,  so  well  known,  at  Romford. 

Dantzicj  Germany. 

When  the  English  contractors  Aird  undertook  to  build  the 
system  of  sewers  so  scientifically  planned  by  Wiebe  for  this 
city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  they  agreed  to  keep  them  in  order 
and  to  purify  the  sewage  by  irrigation  for  thirty  years,  at  an 
annual  expense  to  themselves  of  about  |6,000  or  |7,000  for 
keeping  the  pumps  and  conduits  in  order  alone.  They  were 
to  have  the  rent  of  1,000  acres  free,  and  all  the  income  from 
the  crops  accrues  to  them.  The  sewage  is  carried  nearly 
three  miles,  and  is  at  present  applied  to  250  acres  of  what 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  an  almost  barren  sand- 
beach  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

During  the  first  year,  so  much  time  and  expense  were  laid 
out  in  levelling  the  sand-hills,  and  the  sand  itself  blew  about  so 
much,  that  the  results  were  not  very  encouraging.  The  prep- 
aration for  the  sewage  of  a  single  acre  often  cost  sixty  dollars. 

In  1872,  however,  the  second  year  of  the  experiment, 
fifteen  acres  were  got  under  cultivation ;  and  now  250  acres 
are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  while  some  of  the  laud 
has  become  very  fertile. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  according  to  the  report  of 
Mayor  v.  Winter,  there  were  cultivated  as  follows  : — 

l^y^gi'&ss, 82  acres. 

Turnips, 45     " 

Rape, 17     " 

Beet-root  (the  previous  year  with  oats) ,         .        .        .  30     " 

Buckwheat, *  .         .         .  25     " 

Barley, 6     " 

Tobacco  and  maize, 6     '^ 

Swedes  (the  year  previous  with  beet-root  and  flax),        .  7^  " 

Caraway  seeds, J  " 

Aromatic  herbs  (such  as  thyme,  lavender,  etc.),     •        .  25     " 

Vegetables, 5     " 

Flower-beds  and  strawberries, J  " 

^  250  acres. 
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)  sev  !  is  conveyed  to  the  farm  by  pumping  it  tliroiigh 
«wcr  ui  oiiles  loiig,  to  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  carried  by 
jiiiglo  large  conduit,  passing  through  the  farm,  to  the  setu 
s  ia  tiiiitle  of  wood,  a  poor  conductor  of  beat,  to  protect 
I  gewuf^e  as  much  as  poasihie  iu  winter.  The  distributing  J 
rrifira  are  simple  trenches,  sit  a  considerably  lower  level,  80  ^ 
it  the  sewage  may  run  freely  during  cold  weather. 

trial  at  Danlzic  ia  of  especial  interest  to  us,  inasmucli 

It  was  u     ertiikcn  for  economical  reasons,  to  save  the  sew- 

s  and  to  reclaim  some  almost  worthless  land.     Moreover, 

lO  climate  ia  quite  '"       '        ,T  "   isachuaetts,  with  the  same 

intense  heat  in         f  la      most  as  great  severity  of 

cold  in  winter."  iinlly  frozen  to  a  depth  of 

ree  or  four  feet  m  u    nonths  ;  the  snow  is  often 

several  feet  deep. 

The  sewage  in  the  n  s  kept  at  a  depth  of  a  foot 

and  a  half,  and  is  constji  ;,     It  maintains  a  temper- 

ature, in  winter,  of  I  r.  :  much  higher  than  the 

summer  temperature,  on  »  the  free  use  of  hot  water 

at  Unit  time  in  the  city.  It  flows  out  under  the  snow, 
through  the  many  furrowa  prepared  for  it,  leaving  a  thick 
crust  to  bti  ploughed  into  the  land  in  the  spring.  About 
thirty  feet  from  the  conduits  the  sewage  often  freezes ;  and 
during  the  months  of  extreme  cold,  though  the  sand  is  so 
porous  that  the  sewage  sinks  into  it  readily  at  all  times, | 
filtration  alone  can  be  depended  upon.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
plots  of  land  are  large  and  frequently  changed,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage  ia,  even  in  winter,  more  complete  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  of  the  precipitating  processes.} 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  sewage-irrigation  has  proved 
a  marked  succeas  in  Dantzic.  A  map,  showing  the  general 
plan  of  the  city  and  of  the  farm,  ia  here  given. 

•  In  the  winter  of  1874-75,  the  mercury  stood  at  -17°  Fahr.  It  reaches  -6" 
or  -fi^  every  wiut«r. 

t  Tliree  times  only,  in  January  and  Feliriiary,  1875,  and  then  for  only  a 
fen-  days  at  a  time,  has  irrigation  at  Dautzio  been  stopped  by  the  cold- 
Roots  of  graaa  are  destroyed  by  onlinary  wintcr-inigatiOD.  If,  hovrever' 
they  arc  kept  constantly  covered  with  sewage,  no  harm  is  done. 

I  That  there  would  lie  dauger  in  using  water  irom  weUa  near  by,  ia  evi- 
dent.   Such  water  cannot  be  safely  dmnk  at  any  time. 
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Durham  County  Insane  Asylum^  England. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch,  taken  from  one  of  the  reports 
of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  the  irrigated  land,  thirty- 
one  acres  and  a  half,  is  shaded,  the  vegetable-garden  being 
quite  close  to  the  walls  of  the  asylum.  The  main  carriers  for 
the  sewage  are  represented  by  dotted  lines.  The  asylum,  with 
five  hundred  occupants,  is  represented  by  the  figure  1 ;  2 
is  a  workshop;  3,  4,  6,  7,  8  and  9  are  farm-houses,  porter's 
and  gardener*s  houses,  and  cottages. 

This  method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  public  institu- 
tions is  quite  common  in  England.  It  has  been  very  success- 
ful, both  from  a  sanitary  and  an  economical  point  of  view. 
In  some  asylums,  all  the  vegetables  used  during  the  year  are 
raised  by  sewage-irrigation.  In  such  places,  the  labor  costs 
almost  nothing ;  and  every  additional  interest  or  occupation 
benefits  the  patients  in  a  degree  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Dr.  Boyd,  medical  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  C. 
E.,  testified  that  sewage-irrigation  had  been  in  use  at  the 
Somerset  County  Asylum  for  nineteen  years ;  that  the  land 
had  very  much  improved  in  value ;  that  the  sewage  was  com- 
pletely deodorized  soon  after  its  application  to  the  land ;  that 
there  were  no  bad  smells  even  in  warm  weather,  and  that  no 
sickness  or  unpleasant  results  had  been  in  any  way  due  to 
irrigation  with  the  sewage. 

Augusta,  Maine. 

The  sewage  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  in  this  city,  became 
so  offensive,  that  Mr.  C.  B.  Lakin,  the  treasurer,  carried  out  a 
system  of  irrigation  which  has  been  very  efficient,  and  which 
is  almost  the  only  one  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience 
in  this  country. 

The  sewage  passes  by  gravitation  into  largo  tanks,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  absorbents  (straw,  leaves, 
muck,  etc.).  The  solid  parts  are  from  time  to  time  carted 
on  to  the  land,  and  the  liquid  passes  off,  often  quite  clear  and 
sparkling,  to  be  used  on  the  land  in  rrigation.  A  portion 
flows  over  a  few  acres,  from  which  three  crops  of  fine  hay 
were  cut  last  summer.     Another  portion  is  used  in  hose- 
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1        the  vegetnble-garden.  cure  being  taken  not  to 

n  mvea.     A  third  part  ia  cnrricd  to  diSerent  parts 

■m      d  rJistrilnitcd  from  a  cart,  which  is  made  to  dis- 

rgo  wage  upon  the  land  by  the  removal  of  scTeral 

igrt.  filled  from  the  top,  and  acts  on   precisely  the 

.me  ]  I  as  an  ordinary  street-watering  cart,  nlthougb 

lifferent   m   oo as tr action.      Even   if  clear,  transparent,  and 

lorless,  this  fluid   soon  becomes  turbid,  foul-Bmelliog,  and 

ally  almost  black. 

Seven  thousand  gfllloiie  of  sewage  arc  disposed  of  in  this 
■way  each  day.  i  results  obtnined  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wlint  was  formerly  a  nuisnncc  has  Ijecome  inoffensive, 

2.  The  bay-crop  on  -the  land  irrigated  by  gravitation  has 
increased  sixfold.  The  other  crops  have  increased  some- 
what. 

3.  The  expense  is  fully  met  by  the  greater  value  of  the 
crops  raised.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  much  of  the 
labor  is  performed  by  patients,  and  coats  nothing. 

"  4.  Most  important  of  all,  the  fact  is  establisbed  that  sew- 
age, at  least  on  a  small  scale,  can  be  purified  by  the  soil,  in 
our  climate,  even  in  the  winter.  When  the  mercury  stood  at 
nearly  0°  Fahr.,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  hard,  the  sewage 
was  found  to  disappear  very  soon  afler  it  wan  put  upon  the 
land.  In  the  spring,  the  early  rains  wash  any  refuse  that 
there  may  happen  to  be  deep  into  the  soil,  and  no  oflfeasive 
odors  are  noticed.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  then  some- 
times found  covered  with  a  brownish  scum. 

The  "  Wuste  of  Sewage." 
Captain  Vetch,  R.  E.,  estimates  the  value  of  the  excreta 
of  one  individual  to  be  11.25  a  year.  Dr.  Thudicum  places 
the  average  for  all  ages  at  |2. 12 ;  and  some  of  the  German 
observers  consider  it  worth  $2,60.  Upon  these  and  other 
estimates,  Liebig,  Lawes,  Gilbert,  Hoffman  and  Way,  and 
others,  give  to  the  ordinary  sewage  of  English  cities  a  value 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  cent  to  four  cents  a  ton. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  water  used  in  this  country, 
and  our  greater  rainfall,  it  is  probably  fair  to  place  the  theo- 
retical value  of  the  sewage  of  our  cities  not  higher  than  one 
cent  a  ton.     It  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  commercial  value, 
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as  the  cost  of  utilizing  it  must  exceed  any  return  that  could  be 
obtained  under  most  circumstances.  In  regard  to  public 
institutions,  jails,  etc.,  where  labor  could  be  got  at  small 
cost,  and  where  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  be  able  to  give 
the  inmates  any  employment,  the  experience  of  the  asylum 
at  Augusta  warrants  us  in  saying  that  sewage  can  be  utilized, 
even  in  our  climate,  without  loss. 

From  a  large  number  of  analyses  published  in  the  fourth 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  the 
late  Secretarv  of  the  Board  and  Prof.  Nichols  estimate  the 
sewage  of  Boston  to  possess  one-half  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  the  average  sewage  of  English  cities  and  towns,  and  to  be 
worth  about  one  cent  a  ton.  This  estimate  was  based  chiefly 
upon  the  proportion  of  ammonia  present.  If  we  use  the 
*^  total  solid  matter  in  solution"  as  a  basis  for  our  comparison, 
Boston  sewage  will  be  seen  to  have  a  somewhat  higher  com- 
parative value,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  a  large 
excess  of  salt  in  it.  In  a  word,  our  sewage  is  more  dilute,  as 
we  use  water  very  freely  for  all  purposes. 

Considering  the  very  dry  character  of  the  soil  near  Worces- 
ter, and  the  parching  heat  of  our  summers,  however,  this 
dilution  may  prove  a  benefit,  rather  than  an  evil,  at  least  for 
that  locality.  Arrangements  can  easily  be  made  to  exclude 
the  greater  part  of  any  excessive  rainfall*  from  the  irrigated 
fields. 

The  comparative  values  of  our  sewage  and  that  of  other 
places,  may  be  approximately  estimated  from  the  following 
table : — 

*  Oar  water-supply  and  our  rainfall  are  both  about  twice  aa  great  as  in 
the  miijority  of  the  English  and  Oerman  cities  and  towns,  which  haye 
adopted  sewage-irrigation*    They  are  about  the  same  as  in  West  Derby. 


TubU  showing  tlie  Composition  of  Sewage. 
[P»rt»  per  100,000.] 
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Precipitation  by  chemical  processea  was  referred  to  by  Hoff- 
man and  Witt  in  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drain- 
age ConimiEision,  in  the  following  language,  which  fairly  rep- 
resents the  opinions  reached  in  France,  Germany  and  England. 

"The  problem  of  profitably  recovering  the  valuable  constit- 
uents of  sewage  remains,  up  tu  the  present  moment,  altogether 
unsolved ;  and  very  faint  indeed  are  the  hopes  that  the  prog- 
ress of  chemical  discovery  will  supply  the  means  of  so  doing. 
The  valuable  constituents  of  sewage  are  like  the  gold  in  the 
sand,  of  the  Rhine  :  its  aggregate  value  must  be  immense,  but 
DO  company  has  yet  succeeded  in  raiBing  the  treasure." 

In  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  then,  irrigation 
must  be  said  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  hope  to 
get  satisfactory  results  in  purifying  our  sewage.* 

In  our  seaboard  cities,  this  is  not  at  present  advisable ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  in  cities  like  Springfield,  which  are  situated  on 
large  rivers ;  with  others  of  our  cities  and  towna,  the  case  is 

*  Dnriog  our  vrinters,  the  most  sttDoesafUt  of  the  preclpitxtiog  prooesse* 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  enormously  eipeusire,  bedde  being  other^riM 
unoatisfactory  iu  its  reBults. 


F  different.  The  present  condition  afWobum  and  Worcester, 
for  example,  demands  some  remedy ;  other  cities  and  towns 
are  liliely  to  be  soon  in  similnr  positions.  Filth  in  our  rivers 
is  certainly  "matter  in  the  wrong  place  " ;  but  in  and  near  our 
houses,  contaminating  the  soil,  and  water,  and  air,  it  is  in  a 
much  worse  place.     Neither  evil  is  necessary. 

If  irrigation  with  sewage,  on  n  large  scale,  has  been  uni- 
formly unprofitable  in  other  countries,*  it  is  likely  to  be  still 
more  so  here,  considering  the  length  and  severity  of  our 
winters  and  the  greater  dilution  of  uur  sewage.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  it  has  been  seen  that  niistiikes  have  been  made,  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  that  we  may  avoid;  and  while  there 
are  many  facts  which  lead  us  to  l)«tieve  that  sewiige-irrigation 
on  a  large  scale  may  be  carried  on  in  our  climate  without 
much  pecuniary  loss,  we  must  actcnowledge  that  this  is  a  mat* 
ter  which  cau  l>e  decided  only  l»y  actual  trial,  and  that  the 
experience  of  other  countries  will  not  decide  all  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  here. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  many  competent  investigators  con- 
sider the  question  of  sewage-disposal  still  unsolved,  and  fully 
expect  that  chemistry  is  yet  to  come  to  our  relief.  If,  how- 
ever, as  a  distinguished  authority  has  said,  fourteen  years  of 
research  are  required  for  each  new  discovery  in  science,  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  sufiering  a  great  evil  to  go  without 
remedy,  in  anticipation  of  an  event  which  may  not  occur  in 
this  generation  or  the  next. 

Ik  The  Coitditiona  of  Sewage-Farming, 

^  The  conditions  of  succeBsfully  managing  sewage-farms  are, 
with  some  modifications,  essentially  the  same  in  all  countries. 
Differences  in  climate,  amount  of  rainfall,  composition  of  the 
■ewage,  character  of  the  soil,  etc.,  will  naturally  occasion 
varieties  of  practical  difficulties,  which  will  be  met  in  different 
ways  in  different  countries  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country.  For  general  rules  in  this  matter,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  that  nation  which  has  had  the  largest 


\ 


•  In  1S73,  the  Euglish  goremment  pnfclisheil  n  rstnm  of  fony.fimr  ritici 
M)d  towns,  wbich  were  pnrifj'iiig  tlieir  mWBge  hy  Irrigntiaii,  through  lorni* 
from  the  tC°e™l  treunry.    Hat  one  wsa  faauA  to  be  pnjing  all  expensca. 


experience,  and  we  tln^reforc  quote  the  First  Rivers  Pollution 
Commiesion,*  of  Englaad,  as  follows  : — 

"A  gewoge-rarm  reqnires  special  and  peculiar  managemeDt;  the 
operations  should  be  specially  adapted  to  tbia  mode  of  culture,  and 
then  it  will  l>e  found  tbal  any  land  may  be  improve<J.  Tlie  opera- 
tious  do  not  turn  clay-tands  into  swamps,  ^though  sixty  inches  in 
depth  of  sewage  are  added  to  the  rainfall. 

'■  The  dressings  with  sewage  must  be  even,  and  at  regulated  int«^ 
Tals.  In  all  cases,  sewage  sbould  be  used  fresh ;  that  is,  before 
putrescence  has  set  in,  so  as  to  prevent  any  effluvium  arising  from 
the  irrigated  lamLf  IVhere  this  is  the  case,  there  cannot  be  any 
just  grounds  for  complaint. 

"Where  clay -lands  are  irrigated,  and  the  contour  of  the  land  will 
admit  of  the  operation,  a  second  and  even  a  tiiird  nse  of  the  wata 
may  be  made  with  advantage, 

"  Sewage-irrigatioD  works  cannot  be  too  simple  in  their  character ; 
the  application  should  be  by  surface-carriers,  not  by  underground 
piping,  and  hose,  and  jet. 

"  Land  which  has  been  worfeed  in  ridge  and  furrow,  will  re<]uire 
levelling;  that  is,  ttie  soil  should  be  stripped,  and  the  ground  be 
broken  up,  so  as  tu  bring  llie  surface  even. 

"  Alain  carriers  should  be  laid  in  nearly  level  lines,  so  as  t«  com- 
mand the  area  below,  and  secondary  carriers,  ftom  half  a  cbain  to  a 
chain  apart,  should  contour  the  entire  surface.  The  main  carriers 
may  be  covered  in,  having  valves  or  sluice-boards,  of  an  inexpensive 
and  simple  kind,  to  retain  and  let  out  sewage  as  required.  The 
main  carriers  will  he  of  briclj  or  of  earthenware  pipes,  in  size  pro- 
portioned to  the  volume  of  sewage  to  be  diatribnted.  Conduits 
below  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  may  be  made  most  chea|)ly  of 
earthenware  pipes ;  brick-work  may  be  cheaper  for  conduits  of  larger 
cross-sections. 

"  Small  carriers  may  be  formed  of  small  agricultural  tiles,  but 
jointed  and  laid  only  three  parts  in  the  soil,  so  that  one  tile,  or 
more  than  one  tile,  can  be  removed  temporarily  at  any  point  to 
allow  of  surface-overflowing  at  such  points  wbeo  the  tiles  are 
removed  for  this  purpose.  All  ordinary  conduits  may  be  open 
trenches,  readily  formed  by  hand-tabor  or  by  the  plough.  These 
Eubsidiary  contour-gutters  must  not  necessarily  be  looked  upon  as 
permanent. 

"Ailer  one  sowing   of  Italian-grass   has  run  its   course  (this 

*  SMOud  Report,  pp,  xv.  and  zvl. 

t  PulieiMtion  also  lessens  the  valBC  of  sewage  m  manoie. 
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should  not  exceed  two  years),  these  minor  conduits  may  be  ploughed 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  land.  Some  farmers  will  probably  clean  the 
land  by  taking  a  root-crop  off  it,  and  then  lay  it  down  again  for  a 
second  course  of  Italian  rye-grass,  and  so  on. 

'^Proper  irrigation  and  cultivation  neither  fouls  the  land  nor 
exhausts  it. 

'^  Where  sewage-irrigation  is  the  cause  of  a  nuisance,  it  will  be 
found  either  to  proceed  froln  use  of  old  and  putrid  sewage  in  large 
and  foul,  open,  ditch-like  carriers,  or  from  open  tanks  and  large 
carriers  being  allowed  to  become  foul. 

^' A  sewage  farm  not  only  requires  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation, 
but  also  special  management  in  dealing  with  the  produce.  Toler- 
ably good  land^  under  sewage,  will  produce  from  five  to  seven  crops 
of  Italian  grass  per  annum,  weighing,  in  the  aggregate,  when  green, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  per  acre.  A  first  cutting  at  Worthing,  in 
May,  1865,  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  per  acre. 

^^  The  grass  is  used  to  best  advantage  on  the  day  it  is  cut,  and  is 
most  profitably  applied  to  stall-feeding  dairy-cows.  With  such 
rapid  growth  and  weight  of  grass,  a  special  market  for  the  produce 
of  the  land  must  be  provided  to  prevent  waste,  failure  and  dis- 
appointment ;  but,  as  milk  and  butter  are  a  necessity,  and  as  good 
milk  and  butter  will  command  a  preference  in  the  market,  there 
need  not  be  any  difiSculty  with  a  sewage-farm  because  of  its  great 
productiveness.  This  has  been,  however,  a  complaint  made  against 
sewage-irrigation  in  some  places  ;  a  market  did  not  offer  means  for 
immediate  sale,  the  grass  spoiled  in  keeping,  and  therefore  the 
experiment  was  pronounced  a  failure. 

^'  In  course  of  time,  sewage-farming  will  become  a  special  busi- 
ness, and  when  it  is  found  that  there  is  more  profit  in  a  sewage-farm 
than  in  an  ordinary  farm,  the  system  of  sewage-irrigation  will  have 
been  solved. 

^'  Where  there  is  sewage  there  must  be  population.  Milk,  butter 
and  beef  will,  therefore,  be  in  proportionate  demand ;  so  that,  when 
the  true  use  of  sewage  is  understood,  that  which  is  the  cause  of 
nuisance,  by  being  wasted,  will  be  turned  to  profit  on  the  land.'* 

In  preparing  these  notes,  it  has  been  the  endeavor,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  get  information  at  first  hand.  Most  of  the 
places  described  have  been  personally  visited,  and  generous 
assistance  has  been  most  readily  given  by  physicians,  en- 
gineers and  others,  for  which  the  writer  desires  to  express 
bis  acknowledgmeut  and  cordial  thanks. 
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IV.-SUMMART  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From  nil  the  cities,  and  from  one  hundred  and  *^ixty-nine 
of  the  towns  in  the  State,  we  have  received  replies  to  our 
eircuhira.  As  a  rule,  towna  not  reporting  are  very  small,  aud 
dispose  of  their  refuse  in  the  rude  and  unsatisfactory  method 
common  in  country  places. 

Eighty-seven  cities  and  towns  report  move  or  less  oSenoe 
from  incompletely  removed  sewage  ;  in  twejity-fonr  of  them 
disease  is  supposed  to  result  therefrom ;  and  in  eight  it  ia  the 
suspected  cause  of  disease. 

Forty-eight  cities  and  towns,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  yOy,92l,  have  introduced  piirtiid  or  complete  water-sup- 
plies, while  only  twenty-fonr,  or  one-half  of  them,  have  pro- 
vided even  partially  for  the  proper  removal  of  such  large 
quantities  of  water  by  sewers.  Of  those  twenty-four,  six 
cities  have  sewer-outlets  into  salt-water;  six  cities  aud  towns 
into  tidal  streams,  aud  twelve  into  frush-water. 

Forty  streams  and  eleven  ponds  receive  sewage,  either  by 
direct  or  indirect  draiuage  into  them.  Forty-six  cities  and 
towns  report  that  their  present  methods  of  dealing  with  sew- 
age are  objectionable ;  aud  the  evils  of  these  conditions  arc 
rapidly  growing.  Nineteen  report  that  their  sewage  eei-iously 
pollutes  the  atmosphere.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
towns  have  wet  or  damp  cellars ;  that  is,  they  are  s^ilTering 
from  the  want  of  proper  dniinage  of  the  soil. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  law  fails  to  provide  a  prompt  and 
effectual  remedy.  In  two  instances  in  this  country, — namely, 
in  Worcester  and  in  Baltimore, — daninges  have  been  paid  for 
the  nuisance  or  injury  caused  Iiy  the  pollution  of  streams ;  but 
the  process  is  so  slow  and  cnmbcrsomc,  and  ofteu  attended 
with  so  much  personal  feeling,  ttiat  individuals  aud  towns 
seldom  seek  redress  iu  that  way. 
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In  the  Miller's  River  Basin,  the  nuisance  became  so  intoler- 
able to  so  large  a  community,  as  to  require  special  legislative 
action  for  its  removal.  The  abutters  on  the  Broad  Canal  in 
Cambridge  have  obtained  an  injunction  from  the  supreme 
court,  forbidding  the  city  of  Cambridge  from  discharging 
their  sewage  into  that  stream,  to  the  great  injury  to  health 
and  property  in  that  vicinity ;  and  an  intercepting  sewer  is 
building  out  to  deep  water.* 

The  most  wide-spread  evil  in  our  State  brought  out  by 
these  investigations,  is  dampness  of  soil  arising  from  incom- 
plete drainage;  that  is,  removal  of  wat«r  from  the  soil.f 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  in,  in  scattered  communities, 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  consists  in  thoroughly 
draining  all  soil  near  dwelling-houses  by  porous  pipe-drains. 
In  cities  and  towns,  the  same  end  is  often  attained  in  laying 
ordinary  sewers,  whose  chief  object  is  the  removal  of  refuse, 
but  which,  as  almost  universally  built,  serve  also  for  remov- 
ing surface-water  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  water  in  the 
subsoil. 

A  large  part  of  the  filth  in  our  State  contaminates  the  air 
and  the  soil,  and  often  the  water  which  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  by  being  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
collected  in  loose-walled  vaults  and  cesspools.  The  evil 
sometimes  appears  in  a  different  form,  when  filth  finds  its  way 
into  small  streams.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things 
must  be  governed  by  local  circumstances  aflTecting  each  case. 
Neither  all  towns  nor  all  individuals  can  always  afford  to  have 
what  is  absolutely  the  best  means  of  removing  refuse,  and 
which  consists  in  well-ordered  water-supplies,  water-closets, 
sewers,  and  proper  methods  of  disposing  of  sewage.  This 
is  too  costly  to  admit  of  universal  application. 

*  It  may  at  any  time  become  an  important  question  to  an  individual  or  a 
community,  what  protection  the  law  affords  against  the  fouling  of  one's 
water-Mupply  by  others.  In  the  present  alate  of  the  law,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  under  the  common  law. 
The  English  reports  give  many  instances  of  ii^ unctions  granted  to  restrain 
the  pollution  of  streams  from  the  year  1388  a.  d.  down,  but  no  instance  of 
an  award  of  damages  for  injury  from  such  pollution.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  there  have  been  instances  of  award  of  damages  in  such  cases. 

t  Compare  Mr.  Kirkwood's  Report,  p.  152 ;  Dr.  Winsor*s  Report,  pp.  227, 228 ; 
also  a  Report  on  ''Drainage  for  Health,^'  by  H.  F.  French,  in  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


0  u\i        Jtes  for  water-closola  are  fully  discusscd'by  Dr. 
Bor.  t  objects  tu  lie  attiiiued  by  tUetu  may  lie  brielly 

la  to  Iju,— 

1.  ]  >qiic  t  diainfection  with  dry  earth,  and  pi-onipt  and 
oin]ilf<tc     iiuoval  uf  all  exvn-moiit. 

2.  L  iuu  of  »lup-watvr  in  such  a  way  tbat  it  cauDot 
itrefy  aiiv      tiitumiiiatfl  the  air  in  the  iioigbbnrbood  of  dwell- 

-housos.  This  is  well  iittHiiicd  by  a  system  of  irrigation* 
ded  by  itugera  Field,  of  Lotiduii,  and  in  siieccssful  ope- 

ration ir  'port|  I'or  some  years  past,  in  the  bunds  of  Col. 

G.  E.  V    ring   "   "        ilb  tb'  file  drawback  that  cjire  ia 

retjuired  iu  cleaning  U»       pes  year.     It  might  be  suo- 

cosst'iil,  also,  in  the  climii  m      lachusctts. 

Where  this  emuiot  be  doi  he  mfest  way  is  to  dispose  uf 
slop-water  od  the  siirfaeo  (  ound,  not  near  dwellings, 

where  the  organic  matters  in  hu^  ision  and  in  solution  will 
bottiken  up  by  vegetntiun.  lethod  would  be  attended 

with  difficulties  during  the  winter  mouths;  but  they  are  not 
insurmountable.  All  tanks,  reBervoirs,  cesspools,  etc.,  for 
storing  liquid  or  solid  refuse,  must  be  always  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  cause  serious  trouble  under  the  immense  majority  of 
circumstauces. 

Where  water-supplies  have  been  introduced,  sewers  should 
be  built  coiiicideutly,  or  follow  immediately  iifterwards.  The 
only  alternative  at  all  satisfactory  consists  in  having  tight 
cesspools,  emptied  frequently  by  an  odorless  procesa.J  Iu 
Paris  and  in  some  other  cities,  such  cesspools  have  existed 
for  many  years  without  other  serious  ill  I'esult,  except  at 
r:ire  intervals,  than  in  the  great  nuisance  and  in  some  cases 
disease  caused  by  the  process  of  emptying  them,  many  of 
thein  being  iu  cellars  and  ntiriow  yards  or  courts.  In  Cin- 
cinnati and  Baltimore,  loose-walled  cesspools  are  common. 
Iu  both  cities  a  serious  amount  of  pollution  of  the  soil  is  said 
to  have  already  taken  place.  That  this  pollution  may  exist 
to  a  great  degree  in  a  city  where  the  death-rate  is  low,  as  iu 
Loudon,  is  true;  but  there  are  so  many  sources  by  which 
putrefied  organic  matters  from  them  may  get  into  the  water 

•  Sm^onil  report  of  the  Meilital  Officer  of  the  Privy  Conncil,  neir  series, 
London,  1874,  p.  233. 
t  Soe  page  304.  t  See  page  188. 
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we  drink  or  the  air  we  breathe,  that  cesspools  should  be  toler- 
ated only  iu  case  nothing  better  can  be  got.  Legislation  on 
this  subject  we  should  not  consider  at  present  expedient. 

Many  small  streams  in  the  State  are  used  for  the  overflows  of 
cesspools,  or  for  the  direct  emptying  of  house-dmins.  Wake- 
field presents  a  considerable  degree  of  illness  and  some  mor- 
tality, a  part  of  which  it  seems  fair  to  attribute  to  this  cause. 
In  Chicopee,  the  amount  of  illness  has  sensibly  decreased 
since  the  conversion  of  such  a  stream  into  a  covered  sewer. 
We  must  wait  for  the  experience  of  several  years,  however, 
before  we  can  speak  conclusively  on  this  point. 

Even  if  there  were  no  danger  to  health,  as  there  mdst  be 
in  some  cases,  from  the  use  of  small  streams  as  open  sewers, 
they  should  not  be  used  as  such  on  account  of  the  offensive 
odors  arising  from  them.  It  they  are  covered,  there  are 
other  difficulties ;  for  they  pollute  the  soil  if  built  up  of  loose 
walls,  and  if  tight  they  lose  to  some  extent  their  power  of 
draining  the  soil.  Unless  they  are  of  enormous  size,  too, 
they  are  liable  to  be  flooded  in  case  of  a  storm,  while  they 
are  during  drought  nearly  empty,  and  receptacles  of  sewer- 
gases.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  such  streams 
into  sewers,  the  walls  should  be  made  tight,  and  porous  drains 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  them  for  rapidly  removing 
the  water  from  the  soil. 

Water-supplies  necessitate  sewers;  and  sewerage-systems 
in  most  countries  involve  pollution  of  streams.  Offensive  as 
this  pollution  may  be,  it  is  less  dangerous  to  health  than 
retaining  filth  about  our  dwellings  in  vaults  and  cesspools. 

In  Salem,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  Worcester,  and  Boston,  with  its 
adjacent  cities,  the  nuisance  from  putrefying  sewage  incom- 
pletely removed  has  become  a  serious  evil.  The  remedies 
must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  careful  especial  study  by 
experts.  We  can  only  say  that  the  principle  should  be  estab- 
lished that  each  community  should  dispose  of  its  own  filth 
without  allowing  it  to  be  a  source  of  offence  to  others.  In 
the  seaboard  cities,  some  modification  of  a  system  of  inter- 
cepting sewers  will  probably  prove  the  most  ready  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  In  inland  cities  and  towns,  irrigation  would 
be  likely  to  be  successful,  and  not  involve  a  large  annual  cost ; 


after  some  experience,  it  is  very  likely  that  even  n  profit  may 
bo  realized  from  it. 

The  fiicta  that  the  pollution  of  rivers  is  a  gi'owing  evil,  and 
that  irrigation  with  sewage  is  the  only  remedy  which  prom- 
ises well,  shonld  make  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
experiment  should  be  tried,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  so  that 
Bonie  definite  results  may  be  got  for  future  legislation. 

"With  our  hot  and  dry  summers,  it  is  possible  that  irriga- 
tion will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  aucccssfut  as  in  England,  in 
spite  of  our  greater  rainfall,  and  the  greater  dilution  of  our 
Bcwagc." 

Winter- irrigation  will  undoubtedly  present  difficulties  wblcll 
can  be  fully  met  only  as  experience  teaches  us  what  is  best. 
The  experiments  made  in  Augusta,  Maine,  show  that  a  small 
amount  of  sewage,  at  leiist,  may  be  successfully  disposed  of 
upon  the  soil  during  the  winter  months. f 

This  process  of  irrigation  seems  the  oidy  practicable  one 
fur  Worcester,  and  may  be  the  best  for  Woburn.  For  the 
former  city,  Mr.  Phinehas  Bull,  C.  E.,  has  proposed  that 
tbe  sewage  lie  carried  down  three  miles  and  utilized  upon  the 
loose  gravelly  land  there.  It  could  be  distriliuted  by  gnivi- 
tation,  and  there  is  so  large  an  area  of  land  that  the  sewage 
could  probably  be  disposed  of  to  advantage,  even  in  wet  sea- 
sons. Pumps  and  deep  drains  would  not  be  needed.  There 
certainly  seems  to  be  no  place  in  tbe  State  where  the  experi- 
ment could  be  so  fairly  bfgun,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  river  calls  for  some  remedy.  We  reproduce  Mr.  Ball's 
map,}  with  his  permission.  The  area  included  within  tbe 
dotted  linos  represents  840  acres,  a  very  large  part  of  which  is 
available  for  sewage-irrigation  by  gravity-flow. 

The  sewage  of  Woburn  could  be  well  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton's  system  of  intermittent  downward  filtration, 
combined  with  irrigation  ;  or  it  might  be  carried  out  to  deep 
water,  but  probably  at  greater  expense. 

*  Tlui  average  aiiDiiul  rniiirull  hi  maet  parts  of  Englautl  is  abont  ttrrntf- 
five  iiicheii;  in  Huuie  purta  of  Itic  kiuKilom  it  is  tlinw  tiui-a  aaicnwt.  In 
Mwwftcbuiwtbi  it  limy  lie  «uict  to  lio  between  Turty  and  finy  lucbcs.  Our 
Kswn){e  ia  m-arlf  twice  kh  ililatn  ao  tliat  uf  innat  Eagliah  citira. 

t  Sm  pat!<i  3^ 

t  Krum  a  Ucport  npoo  the  PoaniUiKty  of  ITlilixiiig  tlie  Sewage  of  the  Ciij 
of  Worcesler,  IcTD.  Sea  nlsn  Mr.  Biiira  IcUcr  upuu  Ihc  tannn  aii1iji>ct  in  tbe 
Fourtli  Annaal  Report  of  the  State  Bnont  of  Heallb,  pp.  109  c(  Ma;, 


■ 


Plan  of  part  of  '<a  ^  yj^^viuhxaj. 

Worcester  and  Millbupy,'     ''\    / 

.  -MASS.- "\ 

For  Proposed  Sowag^e  Irrigation.  ^  -'■ 
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The  refuse  from  tanneries,  which  fonns  a  large  part  of  the 
Woburn  sewage,  is  well  adapted  for  irrigation,  if  diluted. 
After  being  purified,  it  might  be  discharged  into  the  Lower 
Mystic  Pond  by  an  open  brook.  Bussell  Brook  might  be 
diverted  to  that  point  at  slight  expense. 

Any  discharge  of  sewage  into  Mystic  Pond  and  into  the 
upper  part  of  Mystic  Biver,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
great  offence. 

•  Lake  Cochituate  is  polluted,  to  a  slight  extent  to  be  sure, 
by  the  refuse  of  Natick.  Considering  how  little  we  know  of 
the  ^  germs  **  of  disease,  except  that  they  retain  their  activity 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
e^er-present  danger,  and  should  be  met  by  legislative  action. 
The  town  of  Natick  should  be  compelled  to  remedy  the  evil. 
If  their  sewage  were  purified  by  irrigation,  it  might  perhaps 
pass  into  the  Charles  Biver  without  danger,  and  the  water- 
supplies  of  Waliham,  Newton,  and  Brookline  might  not  be 
endangered,  as  they  probably  do  not  get  their  water  chiefly 
from  the  river  directly,  but  largely  from  deep  springs  or 
streams ;  but  the  Board  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  such  a  plan. 

In  public  institutions,  prisons,  asylums,  etc.,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  sewage  can  be  utilized  and  purified  by  irri- 
gation to  great  advantage,  and  this  disposal  of  it  should  be 
made  when  the  land  can  be  got. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  are  not  permanent  boards 
of  health  in  all  our  cities  and  towns,  whose  first  duty  it 
should  be  to  give  timely  warning  of  any  causes  of  danger  to 
health. 

The  recommendations  which  we  respectfully  make  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  That  no  city  or  town  shall  be  allowed  to  discharge  sew- 
age into  any  water-course  or  pond  without  first  purifying  it 
according  to  the  best  process  at  present  known,  and  which 
consists  in  irrigation ;  provided,  that  this  regulation  do  not 
apply  to  the  discharge  from  sewers  already  built,  unless 
water-supplies  be  thereby  polluted ;  and  provided,  also,  that 
any  intended  discharge  of  sewage  can  be  shown  to  be  at  such 
a  point  or  Jioints  that  no  nuisance  will  arise  from  it. 

n.     That  no  sewage  of  any  kind,  whether  purified  or  not, 
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I  iilliiwcd  to  enter  any  pond   or  stream  used   fur   domeetic 
irposes, 

III.  That  each  water-biiam  should  be  regarded   hy  itself 
the  prepamtiou  of  ptaus  of  eewerage  and  water-supplies. 

IV.  That  accurate  topographical  surveys  be  always  made 
of  all  towns  before  iatroduciug  water-supplies  or  sewers. 

V.  That  steps  should  be  taken,  by  special  legislation, 
msed  upon  investigutions  and  rccommendatioua  of  experts, 
to  meet  cases  of  serious  annoyance  arising  from  defective 
arraugcmcnts  for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

VI.  That  irrigation  be  adopted,  at  first  experimentally,  in 
those  places  where  some  process  of  purification  of  sewage  ia 
necessary  ;  and  that  cities  and  towns  be  authorized  by  law  to 
take  such  laud  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

VII.  That  every  city  oc,  town  of  over  four  thousand 
inhabitants  bo  required  by  law  to  appoint  a  board  of  heiiltb, 
the  members  of  which  shall  be  required  not  to  hold  any  other 
offices  in  tlie  government  of  their  city  or  town. 

Finally,  the  Board  feci  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  sweeping  laws  for  the  general  and  immediate 
pucifieution  of  all  our  streams  would  be  hardly  justitiubte, 
and  that  they  are  oot  called  for  by  the  present  condition  of 
our  rivers. 

They  hope  to  continue  their  investigations  during  the 
present  year,  for  which  no  special  appropriation  will  be 
needed. 

HENET  I.  BOWDITCH, 
ROBERT  T.  DAVIS, 
RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM, 
DAVID  L.  WEBSTER, 
JOHN  C.  HOADLET, 
THOMAS  B.  NEWHALL, 
CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM, 

Members  of  the  SlaU  Board  ofHeaUk 

JAMF^  P.  KIRKWOOD. 
FREDERICK  WINSOR. 
WM.  RIPLEY  NICHOLS. 
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To  the  Massachuseits  State  Board  of  Health, 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  thought  that  the  following  facts,  occur- 
ring within  my  own  professional  experience,  might  be  sug- 
gestive to  some  readers  of  the  importance  of  attention  to 
hygienic  law  about  their  own  dwellings. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  it  is  expedient  to  keep  practical 
questions  of  sanitary  law  and  work  constantly  before  the 
people. 

The  first  statement  I  shall  make  in  regard  to  sanitary  law, 
as  manifested  during  an  epidemic  among  horses,  may  seem  to 
some  minds  irrelevant.  According  to  my  own  views  of  the 
subject,  the  result,  to  which  our  investigation  brought  us,  has 
always  been  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  simple 
food,  sufficient  warmth,  with  absolute  cleanliness,  not  only  to 
horses,  but  to  man. 

I  must  add  that  I  think  the  majority  of  householders  of  the 
present  time  grossly  neglect  one  or  the  other  of  these  matters, 
thereby  incurring  greater  risk  of  bringing  disease  and  death 
into  their  families,  than  it  is  possible  to  express  by  any  numer- 
ical formula. 

I. — EproEMIO  AMONG   HORSES,    AND   THE   InTLUENCE   OP  BAD 

Hygienic  Conditions  on  the  prevalence  op  it. 

About  thirty  years  ago  an  epidemic  appeared  among  horses 
similar  to,  but  much  less  severe  than,  that  which  more  recently 
(1873)  prevailed  in  Boston.  Finding  it  very  rife,  I  proposed 
to  a  class  of  young  medical  men  to  investigate  its  character- 
istic symptoms,  and  also  to  find  out  whether  good,  warm,  and 
dry,  well-lighted,  well- ventilated,  and  clean  stables  were  any 
more  or  less  fortunate  in  the  number  of  sick  horses  in  them, 
than  were  those  in  circumstances  exactly  the  reverse.  I  pro- 
posed this  investigation  because  I   supposed   that  valuable 
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information  would  probably  be  the  result, ^uformation  that 
would  lie  of  service,  not  only  to  the  auimals, — at  least  m  the 
811  bseq lieu t  treatment  of  them, — but  also  equally  suggestive 
of  hygienic  law  in  reference  to  maukiud.  I  argued  as  fol- 
lows :  The  horse  is  one  of  the  moat  careful  animals  we  know 
of  in  the  selection  of  his  food.  He  uses  virtually  but  one 
kind,  and  is  very  particidar  in  his  Belectiou  of  that.  All 
horses  being  submitted  to  the  same  kind,  and  nearly  the  same 
quality  of  food,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  something 
of  the  effects  of  the  surroundings  of  each ;  viz.,  of  bad  air 
nnd  poor  ventilation,  of  moisture  or  dryness,  of  light  or  dark- 
ness, of  oleanlinesB  or  tilth  of  their  stables;  and  if  we  can 
tind  anything  about  these  points  in  their  influences  on  horses, 
surely  we  may  infer  something  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  elements  on  men  ;  because,  in  the  grand  features  of 
i-espiration,  digestion,  and  innervation,  there  is  a  great  simi- 
lanty  between  man  and  the  horse. 

Our  party  divided  the  city  into  certain  districts,  and  each 
man  inspected  every  stable  ia  the  district  allotted  to  him. 
"W'o  obtained  the  number  of  horses  in  each  stabjp,  and  the 
number  of  horses  in  each  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  and,  so 
far  as  was  possible,  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  disease  in 
each  stable.  Moreover,  we  classitied  the  stables  in  three  cate- 
gories, which  might  be  named  as  follows : — 

1.  Excellent. 

2.  Imperfect. 

3.  Wholly  unfit. 

In  the  first  we  found  excellent  light,  warmth,  dryness,  ven- 
tilation, and  cleanliness.  In  the  second,  one  or  more  of  tbe 
above  elements  of  health  and  comfort  were  wanting.  In  the 
third,  there  were  none  of  these  elements;  for  they  were  cel- 
lars, imperfectly  lighted  and  warmed,  very  damp,  aud  very 
dirty. 

Having  collected  all  the  data,  we  tabulated  the  results. 

The  general — most  pregnant — facts  brought  out  by  the 
analysis  were  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  I  have 
acted  upon  them  ever  since.  Under  the  influence  of  modern 
investigations  in  reference  to  "filth  diseases,"  they  will  seem 
most  reasonable. 
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The  three  chief  results  to  which  I  have  alluded  were  these  : — 

1.  In  the  best, — viz.,  the  warm,  dry,  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  and  dean  stables, — fewer  horses  were  attacked,  and 
the  disease  was  milder. 

2.  In  the  vilest  of  the  stables, — those  wholly  unfit  for  use ; 
viz.,  those  wanting  in  pure  air,  in  light,  warmth,  dryness  and 
cleanliness, — every  horse  was  attacked,  and  more  severe  and 
more  fatal  cases  occurred. 

3.  The  stables  wanting  in  one  or  two  of  the  above  qualities, 
though  sufficiently  good  in  the  others,  stood  in  an  intermedi- 
ate rank  between  the  first  and  third  in  the  number  of  horses 
attacked,  and  in  the  general  characteristics  of  the  disease.  In 
fact,  the  three  stood  exactly  in  the  following  arithmetical  pro- 
portion :  Supposing  5  to  represent  the  worst  stables,  in  which 
all  the  horses  were  severely  attacked,  the  others  stood  as  3. 
and  1.  So  that  the  numbers  5,  3,  1,  since  that  investigation, 
have  given  to  me  the  possible  results  of  an  epidemic  of  acute 
disease  among  horses  under  like  circumstances.  These  results 
have  been  remembered,  when  watching  the  course  of  epidemics 
among  human  beings. 

Cellars, — dark,  damp,  ill-lighted,  and  cold, — if  used  as 
houses,  are  the  charnel-houses  of  our  civilization,  and  are 
justly  forbidden  by  law,  although  it  is  but  too  frequently 
violated  in  Massachusetts.  These  are  representatives  of  our 
vilest  classes  of  houses. 

The  neatly-kept,  well-arranged,  thoroughly-ventilated,  well- 
drained,  sunny  homesteads  on  the  hillsides  of  our  country, 
can  be  made  most  wholesome  in  their  influence  upon  the 
family.  Any  householder  who  foolishly  neglects  to  provide 
for  cither  of  the  above  requisites  for  a  house,  either  in  city  or 
country,  tends  just  so  far  to  bring  disease  and  death  into  his 
family. 

II. — Typhoid  Fever  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  second  report  of  this  Board, — 1871,  p.  157, — it  is 
stated  : — 

"  One  section  of  this  town  is,  from  some  cause  entirely 
unknown,  very  subject  to  typhoid  fever.''  .  .  .  "Local 
causes  have  been  often  sought  for,  but  never  found." 

Dr.  Derby  and  I  visited  the  place,  and  carefully  examined 
the  spot,  and  learned  the  following  facts  (see  cut)  : — 


Ill  bouse  "So.  1,  D.  F.  had  lived  many  years  without  any 
marked  illitcse  in  his  family.  In  October,  1857,  he  reuioved 
to  house  No.  2,  five  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  from  No.  1, 
and  niidwfiy  up  the  hill,  at  the   foot  of  which  No.  1  stood. 

The  following  j'enr, — namely,  iu  July  and  September, 
1858, — seven  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  the  fiimiiy 
— the  mother  and  six  children.  One  of  these  last,  it  is  true, 
did  not  live  at  the  house,  but  was  very  frequently  there.  Sub- 
sequently, up  to  1871,  four  domestics  were  attacked,  and  the 
mother  hud  the  saniB  disease  in  three  separate  yeurs,  making 
ill  all  fourteen  cases,  all  but  one  in  immediate  residents  of 
thia  house. 

Iu  house  No.  a,  P.  P.  P.,  son  of  D.  P.,  had  three  cases  in 
his  family  in  1868.  He  hud  bis  milk,  and  also  drew  water, 
from  No.  2. 

In  house  No.  4  resides  D.  B.  He  had  milk  from  No.  S, 
Three  of  his  children  used  it,  and  one  of  them  had  had  fever 
a  short  time  before  our  visit. 

In  house  No.  5,  occupied  by  T.  P.,  2d,  nephew  of  D.  P., 
three  aiscs  (1862,  ISfiS  and  1871)  bad  occurred.  He  btid 
a  cow,  and  used  her  milk.  Got  water  in  house  6,  in  which  a 
fatal  typhoid  case  bad  occurred,  possibly  contracted  from 
milk  procured  from  No.  2. 

In  house  No.  6,  of  T.  P.,  Sr.,  three  cases  had  occurred. 
The  house  was  built  by  the  present  occupant  forty-two  years 
ago.  He  never  had  fever  in  it  till  a  year  after  D.  F.  built 
his  house,  No.  2, — namely,  in  1862-63, — and  he  died  of  it 
iu  1867.     He  got  his  milk  from  No.  2. 

In  house  No.  7  lived  W.  B.  F.  One  case  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  after  D.  F.  built  No.  2,  and  from  this  latter  he 
got  milk. 

In  house  No.  8,  built  forty-one  years  ago,  resides  M.  M.  P. 
In  this  had  occurred  six  cases,  commencing  four  years  after 
No.  2  was  built, — namely,  two  in  1861,  four  years  after  build- 
ing of  No.  2 ;  one  iu  1868 ;  one  in  1872 ;  and  two  in  1873. 
The  last  two  cases  had  occurred  in  a  family  which  had,  only  a 
few  months  before  our  visit,  moved  into  a  portion  of  the 
house.  Mrs.  F.  had  milk  from  No.  3  ;  the  last  family  had  it 
from  No.  7,  or  at  times  from  the  passing  milkman. 

This  much  may  be  further  stated  in  regard  to  these  houses 
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and  their  occupants :  AH  of  the  houses  are  on  the  same  south- 
ern slope,  and  the  residents,  excepting  D.  B.,  in  No.  4,  are  rel- 
atives, and  in  frequent  intercourse.  The  ground  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  quite  shallow,  supported  by  a  very  hard  clay  pan, — so 
hard  that,  in  digging  holes,  the  heaviest  blows  with  pick-axe 
are  required  to  penetrate  it.  This  pan,  in  fact,  forms  a  vast 
smooth  surface,  over  which  all  water-drainage  would  easily 
flow,  unless  where  holes  are  made  in  it.  The  well  at  No.  2 
is  just  one  of  those  apertures  always  ready  for  the  reception 
of  slops  or  privy  infiltrations.  The  following  enlarged  view 
of  the  house  will  show  this  more  clearly : — 

The  following  table  will  also  give  a  clearer  view  of  the 
relative  connection  of  the  various  houses,  than  can  be  got 
from  the  text: — 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  every  case  of  typhoid 
fever  niay  have  been,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  caused  by 
connection  with  No.  2.  My  reasons  for  making  this  sugges- 
tion (for  I  admit  that  it  is  not  proven,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  possible  in  such  a  case  to  present  strictly  mathematical 
proof  )  are  these : — 

It  is  well  known  from  many,  and  especially  from  English 
investigators,  that  polluted  water  and  milk  may  cause  typhoid 
fever.  Now,  we  must  grant  that  house  No.  2  has  had  all  the 
requisites  necessary  for  contamination  of  its  well*water,  and 
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iadire  ir  il'ipcctly  of  the  milk  kept  there.  A  glance  at  the 
j)liite  proves  this.  Twenty-six  out  of  the  thirty-one  casea 
were  provided  with  either  milk  or  water  from  this  No.  2. 
Seventeen  of  these  had  Iwth  milk  and  water.  Of  the  five 
remain'  liree  of  thorn,  at  house  No.  5,  got  water  from  No. 

6,  whi  jlf  got  its  milk  from  No.  2,  and   the  two  others 

got  it '  i^  from  No.  5,  where  fatAl  typhoid  had  prevailed. 

A  chemical  cxamiitntion  of  the  well-water  from  house  No.  i 
revealed  a  <  'rtain  though  small  amount  of  drainnge. 

But  whetiicr  all  these  casea  have  ariseu  from  \o.  3  or  Dot, 
the  decision  of  '■— " —  '-"■  'n d  to  the  wretched  arrange- 
ments in  that  house,  lui  ■  i  ing  »way  of  its  slops,  and 
the  dnngers  of  contamini  water  from  them  and  the 

privy,  would   he  certui  i  against  its  healthful nesa. 

It  is  such  an  impe       t  ai  iit  as  this  which  at  times 

sends  uses.     A  year  or  two  since, 

at  Ml..        'suii,  cnia  spread  typhoid   fever 

among  a  i  number  itors  at  the  chief  sea-side 

hotel. 

A  thoroughly  just  decisiou  wouid  be  that  a  well,  situated  na 
that  at  No.  2  is, — viz.,  lower  on  a  hill  than  its  drains  and 
privies  arc, — is  in  a  dangerous  position,  and,  therefore,  should 
be  given  up,  and  another  sunk  far  from  any  source  of  con- 
tamination. If  that  cannot  be  done,  the  next  alternative  is  to 
have  all  slops  conveyed  away  by  perfectly  tight-tiled  drains, 
without  being  left  to  contaminate  all  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  privy,  also,  at  No.  2  should  have  small,  tightly-cemented 
compartments  made,  and  earth,  ashes,  charcoal  or  other  dis- 
infectant should  be  thrown  down  daily,  or,  still  better,  thrown 
by  each  occupant  of  the  premises  immediately  after  leaving 
any  refuse.  All  this  refuse  should  be  every  few  days  removed 
and  composted.  Until  this  be  done,  D.  F.  ought  to  cease  to 
allow  either  water  or  milk  to  be  used  from  his  premises.  Tbia 
was  my  advice  two  years  since.  I  learn  that  it  has  not  been 
followed,  and,  although  typhoid  fever  has  not  prevailed  in  the 
locality  the  past  two  seasons,  experience  teaches  that  it  is 
wrong  to  expect  any  long  immunity  from  it  while  such  con- 
ditions last.  At  some  future  time,  when  the  people  have 
become  sufficiently  educated,  such  a  nuisance  will  not  be 
allowed  openly  to  remain  a  single  day.     Under  the  recent 
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advanced  laws  of  England  it  could  not  now  exist,  unless  the 
administrators  of  the  law  were  grossly  neglectful  of  duty. 


III. — Disease  and  Death  in  a  Family  apparently  conse- 

SEQUENT    UPON    WELL-INTENTIONED    ChANOES    IN    A   HOMB 

stead,  but  which  were  made  without  due  regard  to 
Sanitary  Law. 

Erysipelas,  spinal  meningitis,  scarlatina,  rheumatism,  with 
sore  throat,  tonsilitis,  fatal  pericarditis  with  convulsions, 
typhoidal  pneumonia, — all  occurring  in  one  family  between 
December  and  the  following  June.  Ill- arrangements  of  the 
house,  defective  drainage,  sewage-obstruction,  dampness  of 
the  cellar, — all  probable  factors  in  these  diseases.  Suggested 
improvements. 

July  3,  1875,  I  was  requested  to  examine  a  certain  home- 
stead, of  which  the  following  data  were  given. 

The  house  is  a  fine,  old-fashioned,  square  wooden  building, 
midway  up  on  a  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  thickly-settled 
town  adjacent  to  Boston.  All  the  arrangements  were  spa- 
cious in  and  around  the  dwellinoj.  A  large  hall  traversed  the 
centre  of  the  building,  from  lower  floor  to  the  garret,  giving 
ample  space  for  air-circulation.  The  soil  about  and  above  it, 
towards  the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  rather  damp.  The  house 
had  been  built  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  occupant,  and 
no  special  liability  to  illness  was  observed  on  the  part  bf  the 
residents  therein,  until  the  time  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  The 
cellar  was  not  cemented,  and  was  very  damp.  Across  the 
north-eastern  corner,  and  under  the  house,  for  the  space  of 
about  twenty  feet,  was  a  drain  for  kitchen-slops,  and  for 
water-closet  contents.  The  latter  were  first  introduced  into 
the  house  twenty-five  years  ago,  apparently  without  evil 
results.  The  present  occupant,  grandson  of  the  builder,  mar- 
ried six  years  ago,  and  lived  elsewhere,  until  October  1, 1873, 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate.  He  had  four 
children,  who  had  been  healthy.  Before  removing  his  family 
to  the  homestead,  he  thoroughly  repaired  and  made  very  mate- 
rial, and,  as  I  think,  very  pernicious,  changes  in  the  house. 
The  family  was  in  the  country,  and  well,  until  August,  1874. 

53 
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In  Uio  niituTun,  tliey  returned  to  the  newly-arranged  horae- 
Etead.  It  WU3  heated  throughout  by  moans  of  a  furnace.  No 
special  effort  ivaa  made  to  keep  it  either  well  or  ill  ventilated. 

The  disease-record  that  ensued,  is  as  follows  : — 

Case  1.  In  December,  1874,  four  months  after  the  removal, 
the  nurse  of  the  children  was  taken  with  severe  erysipelas  of 
the  head.     She  was  ill  four  weeks,  and  recovered. 

Case  2.  lu  January,  1875,  the  youngest  child  became 
quite  ill  with  spinal  meningitis.  She  gradually  recovered, 
after  many  weeks. 

Case  3.  While  the  preceding  was  ill,  her  two  younger  sis- 
ters were  taken  with  scarlatina,  about  February  1.  They  were 
ill  three  weeks,  and  both  rccovefed, 

Case  4.  The  mother,  worn  down  by  long  attendance  upon 
her  children,  had  soon  afterwards  severe  rheumatism,  with  sore 
throat.  She  was  ill  three  weeks,  and  confined  to  her  bed 
most  of  the  time. 

Case  5.  May  1,  one  of  the  children,  originally  attacked 
vrith  spinal  meningitis,  was  taken  with  severe  tonailitis,  but 
was  uot  thought  to  be  very  ill,  although  feverish.  She  was 
supposed  to  bo  getting  well  when  she  died  suddenly  in  con- 
vulsions. At  the  autopsy,  it  was  found  to  have  been  a  ease  of 
acute  latent  pericarditis  (inflanimatiou  of  the  heart-sac). 

Case  6.  This  was  one  to  which  I  was  summoned  in  conse- 
quence of  her  being  affected  with  some  acute  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. I  found  her  a  weak,  puny,  apparently  prostmted  child. 
The  physical  signs  were  scarcely  perceptible,  and  indicated 
the  most  trifling  pneumonia  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung. 
Evidently  something  besid6  that  was  weighing  down  the  child. 
Having  heard  the  above  facts,  and  looked  at  the  premises,  I 
advised  her  immediate  removal.  This  was  done  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  patient  slowly  recovered. 

It  may  still  further  be  remarked,  as  possibly  the  result  of 
the  residence,  that  the  father,  though  always  liable  to  some 
throat  irritation,  had  been  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
peculiarly  annoyed  by  it.  No  one  of  the  family.  In  fact, 
e8ca]>ed  from  some  illness,  and  yet  they  had  been  healthy  pre- 
viously to  living  there.  The  attending  physician  had  become 
convinced  that  "something  wrong  existed  about  the  house," 
and  had  advised  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  premises.     He 
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had  made  suggestions  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  those 
subsequently  given  by  myself  to  the  occupants  of  the  house. 

Let  us,  now,  view  the  premises,  and  decide  what  influence, 
if  any,  they  may  have  had  upon  the  mass  of  disease  which 
had  fallen  upon  this  unfortunate  family,  within  a  short  time 
after  taking  charge  of  them.  In  order  to  make  the  subject 
more  clear,  I  present  the  following  diagrams*  which  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.  The  premises,  as  they  had  been  for  twenty-five 
years,  before  1873. 

No.  2.     The  same  modified  by  the  present  occupant,  in  1873. 

No.  3.  The  same,  if  altered  according  to  plans  suggested 
by  the  examination. 

All  the  diagrams  represent  the  second  floor  of  a  large, 
square  house,  with  sleeping-chambers,  and  bath-room,  and 
watercloset,  opening  into  a  long  entry  which  passes  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  thus,  as  stated  above,  allow- 
ing a  very  full  circulation  of  air. 

No.  1  provides  that  the  bath-room  and  water-closet  should 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  two  sleeping-rooms  adjacent. 
Entrance  to  the  two  former  was  only  by  a  door  in  the  entry, 
A  window  opening  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and  a  ventilator 
to  the  chimney  from  the  water-closet,  gave  sufficient  opportu- 
nities for  the  escape  of  deleterious  gases,  without  contamina- 
tion of  the  residents. 

For  twenty-five  years  these  arrangements  had  existed,  and 
no  apparent  trouble  had  arisen.  In  1873,  the  grandson  took 
possession  of  the  house,  thoroughly  repairing  and  i^tering  it, 
and  in  so  doing — 1.  He  shut  oflT  the  water-closet,  seen  in  plan 
2,  from  the  open  window  :  2.  He  opened  a  passage  between 
the  two  adjacent  chambers,  and  thus  brought  them  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  sewer-gases,  by  means  of  a  door  communi- 

*  The  foHowing  is  an  explaDation  of  the  diagrams:  A,  a  shaUow  hole,  a 
few  inches  deep,  with  an  iron  strainer,  making  it  look  like  opening  to  a 
druin.  The  surface  of  the  brick-covered  yard  was  so  arranged  as  to  convey 
into  this  aperture  all  the  water  falling  upon  the  yard,  and  much  from  the 
hill  above.  S — Passage  for  kitchennslops,  and  leading  to  D*.  DS  a  common, 
sniaU,  brick  drain  into  which  kitchen-slops  and  water-closet  contents  were 
carried.  F — Furnace-flue,  W  C — Water-closet.  B — Bath-tub.  D  (diagram 
3) — New  drain  communicating  with  and  tending  to  wash  out  out  D*.  D' — 
Proposed  new  drain  for  water-closet,  and  to  be  carried  wholly  outside  of  the 
house. 


eating  ivilh  this  passage-way  and  water-closet:  3.  By  this 
arrangement  the  passage-way,  connected  wUli  tlie  bath-room 
and  WHter-cloeiot,  became  part  of  the  playground  for  the 
children,  and  the  door  boing  frequently  open,  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion of  the  sleeping  and  waking  hours  of  the  chiMren  and  of 
their  attendant  nurse.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
first  taken  ill ;  then  came  all  (he  children  and  mother,  snccea- 
sively,  one  of  the  former  dying.  The  father  had  an  irritation 
of  his  tbi'oat. 

Now,  under  the  light  of  modern  sauilary  investigations,  I' 
have  no  doubt  th;it  this  arrangement  was  the  main  factor  In 
these  terrible  results.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  cellar  was 
▼ery  djinip  ;  ashes  that  bud  been  j)ut  in  a  brick  apartment  in 
one  corner  of  it  became  a  moist,  decomposing  mass. 

This  dampness  was  increased  by  the  supposed  drain  A  in  the 
yard.  This  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  a  shallow  cul-iie-^ac, 
about  a  foot  deep,  into  whieh  all  the  water  from  ihe  briek- 
covercd  yard,  and  much  from  the  hill  above,  was  caught,  and 
Rfterwards  allowed  to  soak  down  along  the  outside  walls  of 
the  cellar,  thus  increasiEig  the  natural  dampness  of  the  earth 
near  by.  Moreover,  I  finind  a  sloji-diiiin  at  S,  connected 
with  the  kitchen,  running  into  the  drain  S  D.  Into  this  dntin 
had  been  also  introduced  the  soil-pipe  of  the  water-closet. 
On  opening  the  drain  it  was  found  clogged  with  fecid  matter. 
Here,  then,  wore  no  less  than  three  more  distinct  sources  of 
ill-health.  Fii^t,  natural  moisture  of  the  soil  ai>out  the  cellar ; 
second,  the  cul'de-sac  a)>ovo  named  increasing  that  moisture  ; 
and  liually,  third,  the  fecal  obstructions. 

The  following  changes  were  suggested  (vtVe  third  din^mm)  : 

1st.  Shut  up  the  passage-way  between  tlie  two  chambers. 

2d.  Carry  the  water-closet  fairly  outside  of  the  building 
into  a  bay  window  rising  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  second  story.  Keep  it  warm  by  furnace-flues  carried 
into  it.  Have  two  windows  in  it,  and  also  ventilate  it  by  & 
pipe  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Carry  tlie  soil-pipe 
into  a  new  drain  ou  tlie  outside  of  the  house  at  D*,  and 
thence,  by  a  very  rapid  descent,  into  Ihe  street  drain  below. 

3d.  Build  a  new  drain,  D,  from  A  down  into  D',  to  meet 
Blop-water  at  S.     This  suiface- water,  thus  diverted  from  tiie 
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cellar  wall,  would  at  times  cleanse  the  drain,  and  also  at 
times  ventilate  it. 

4th.  The  cellar  should  be  dug  out,  and  at  least  a  foot  of 
clean  gravel  laid  over  the  whole  surface,  and  a  strong  thick 
cement  covered  over  that  up  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
gi'ound  outside  of  the  foundations  of  the  house.  The  ash-bin 
should  be  similarly  cemented,  and  its  bottom  made  tight. 

5th.  We  advised  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  rooms  in 
which  scarlet  fever  had  occurred. 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  these  facts  of  disease,  thus  detailed, 
even  if  our  counsel  be  not  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  will 
be  as  suggestive  to  others  as  they  have  been  to  myself. 

I  remain,  faithfully. 

Your  friend  and  colleague, 

HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH. 


Note. — March  1,  1876.  The  above  recommendations, 
given  by  the  family  physician  and  myself,  have  been,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  more  than  carried  out.  All  the  soaked,  filthy 
earth  *  was  removed  from  the  cellar  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
and  after  disinfecting  the  surface  thus  exposed,  a  layer  of 
gravel  and  cement  four  inches  thick  was  laid  upon  it. 
Thorough  dryness  of  the  earth  is  provided  for  by  a  porous 
drain  run  around  the  inside  of  the  cellar  walls,  with  an  open- 
ing into  a  drain  outside.  The  water-closet  and  slop-drains, 
S  and  D^,  are  removed.  The  former  is  put  in  the  bay-win- 
dow outside  of  the  house,  with  thorough  ventilation  by  means 
of  two  shafts,  one  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  the  other  into 
a  kitchen  flue,  always  kept  warm.  The  water-closet  has  two 
windows  in  it,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  house  except 
by  a  door,  usually  kept  shut.  The  slop-drain  (S)  is  now  a 
strong  iron  pipe,  hung  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar,  and 
carried  thence  into  a  well-trapped  and  ventilated  drain  in  the 

•  The  earth,  when  removed  from  the  ceUar,  was  so  very  offensive  that  the 
air  was  filled  for  some  distance  around  it  with  a  vile  udor,  distressing  to 
the  neighbors. 
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d.  X  regret  that  the  passage-way  leading  hetwecu  the 
inibers  has  been  retuined  ;  but  as  the  wnter-closct  duor  is 
pt  closed,  and  the  closet  is  out  of  the  biiildiug,  and  so  per- 
tly Tcritilatcd,  little  evil  is  lilcely  to  arise.  The  faoiily  is 
coDsttintly,  as  before,  jieeesxarili/  exposed  to  sewer-emaiia- 
ns.  Since  the  recovery  of  the  last-named  patient,  in  June 
it,  all  have  been  in  perfect  health,  except  that  the  fatbcr 
)  had  a  slight  rheumatism';  not  enough,  however,  to  pre- 
at  attention  to  business.  Of  course,  all  parties  feel  grati- 
1  at  the  result. 


DEFECTS  IN   HOUSE-DRAINAGE, 

AND  THEIE  REMEDIES. 


Bt  EDWARD  S.  PHILBBICE,  C.  E., 

Or  Bmtoit. 


HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 


The  following  is  written  for  the  latitude  and  climate  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  prove  the  necessity  Limit  of 
of  removing  fecal  matter  promptly  from  our  houses.  This  aiMUMed. 
may  be  assumed  as  already  proven.  The  intention  is  rather 
(o  point  out  how,  in  our  community  and  under  existing  con- 
ditions, it  can  best  be  done.  Neither  does  it  seem  worth 
while  now  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
systems  by  which  this  removal  is  accomplished  in  different 
places.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  new  schemes  are  constantly  under  trial.  But  the 
experience  of  all  the  large  towns  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
that  of  most  large  European  towns  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  indicates  the  water-closet  system  for  the  removal  of  fecal 
matter,  and  the  uniting  with  this  of  the  refuse  of  kitchen 
sinks,  for  removal  by  water  carriage  through  a  system  of 
drains  and  sewers  to  a  destination  suited  to  the  locality,  as 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  people.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  likely  to  be  attended  with  less  difficulty  in  its  details, 
and  more  efficiency  when  applied  to  all  sorts  of  houses  and 
all  classes  of  population,  than  any  other  system  of  removal 
yet   devised.*     At  any  rate,  this   system   has  had  a  very  water^»r. 

lia^  •ystcm 
an  estab* 
*  Menzies,  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Sanitary  Management  and  Utilization  lishcdcoa- 

Df  Sewage,"  page  8,  says :  "  Looking  at  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  I     °^ 

tan  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water-closet  system  wiU  supersede  all 

others,  while  I  beUeve  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that,  agriculturally 

ipeaking,  it  is  the  best  and  most  profitable." 

Baldwin  Latham,  in  his  "Sanitary  Engineering,"  page  328,  says:  "A  good 
water-closet  is  the  only  appliance  fit  to  be  used  within  a  house,  for  by  it  all 
matters  are  at  once  conveyed  away,  and  cease  to  have  the  power  of  produc- 
ing evil,  so  far  as  our  houses  are  concerned.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
those  systems  which  conserve  fecal  deposits  withui,  or  in  close  proximity 
to,  onr  dwellings,  as  there  is  always  danger  in  storing  a  dangerous  article, 
however  carefully  we  may  tend  and  guanl  against  its  evil  effects." 

Mr.  Simon,  in  his  report  as  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local 
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extciiaivo  application,  and  is  widely  popular.  Until  some- 
thing better  is  devised,  and  lias  bad  tbe  test  of  time  to  prove 
its  worth,  this  will  contiiiue  to  be  used.  It  has  its  wenik 
points,  however,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  towards  avoiii- 
ing  the  dangers  incident  to  its  misraanagemont,  and  towards 
perfecting  its  details.  It  behooves  ns,  also,  to  seek  to  adapt 
it  to  the  conditions  existing  in  our  community  in  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  manner,  so  that  they  can  be  understood  \iy 
any  one  who  owns  a  house,  or  hires  one. 


orad 


Drains    between    the     House    and    Seweh    ok 
Receptacle. 

The  prime  object  of  house-drainnge  is  the  removal  of  the 
refuse  with  all  possible  speed.  Every  device  by  which  any 
part  of  it  is  hoarded  or  rctjirded  in  or  about  the  premises  is 
to  bo  carefully  avoided.  Hence,  cesspools  are  an  abomina- 
tion.* Wherever  sewers  exist,  they  ore  worse  than  needless. 
The  only  excuse  for  any  sort  of  cesspool  near  a  bouse  is  tie 
need  of  separating  grease  from  kitchen-drains.  Small,  tight, 
brick  tanks,  or  stoneware  grease-puts,  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
evil  among  a  popniation  who  waste,  or  whose  servants  waste, 
so  much  fatty  matter  in  their  kitchen-sinks  as  ours.  The 
best  way  to  provide  for  this  will  be  described  later. 

To  secure  a  prompt  and  continuous  flow,  draius  must  Im 
smooth  inside,  must  be  well  laid,  of  a  proper  size,  and  hiiTe 
sufficient  elope  to  render  them  self-cleansing.  Where  the  last 
is  not  practicable,  there  should  be  provision  for  freqiieut 
flushing.     They  should  also  be  as  nearly  impervious  aa  poa- 

Govcruwetit  Board, IJouiIod,  1874, says:  "The  ndrantngesof  tho  wat^r-cloKt 
•yiloni,  nbere  It  can  bu  adopted,  and  will  lie  jirojiorly  wiirkod,arF,  Barrgiiid* 
tlie  eitremelf  important  olijeot  of  gettiug  the  refliM  coutiDUously  biiiI  cum- 
pletelj-  removed,  too  oviilent  to  requiro  advocacy.  Thoae  advanta^ea,  how- 
over,  may  fail  to  lie  realized  if  tbe  tiyEtem  be  adoptod  without  due  vitviun- 
spcef ion ;  and  the  eoiiditionn  which  oogbt  to  he  kept  Id  view  iu  ordi^r  W 
avoid  any  ench  follnre  are,  appomutly,  th««e  three:  Fir«t,  that  the  cToirt* 
wilt  uuivereaily  Kccive  an  unfailing  Huffiuienry  uf  wat4>r  progwrly  BUpplinl 
tLcm )  Bucoudly,  that  the  uuiriparatively  large  volnme  iif  sewage  which  0)t 
aystem  produces  cau  I«,  in  all  respects,  sBtisractorily  disposed  of;  id4 
thirdly,  that  on  all  premises  which  the  system  brings  into  coonectioa  wUk 
the  common  sewers,  the  construction  anil  keeping  of  the  cloMt*  a 
drninnge  relatious  will  be  snliject  to  skilled  direction  and  oontloL" 
*  See  Meuzies'  Treatise,  page  20. 


Mta  MdMhfb 
tloL"  Hi 
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sible,   to   avoid   contaminating  the    surrounding  soil.     For  Beet  mote- 

house-drains,  no  material  is  so  good  as  cast-iron,  with  calked 

lead  joints.    But  glazed  stoneware  pipes,  carefully  put  together 

with  hydraulic  cement,  will  make  very  good  drains  outside 

the  house  walls,  if  the  soil  is  firm  and  not  liable  to  settle. 

There  is  much  of  it  made  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  mostly 

inferior  in  strength  to  the  Scotch  or  English,  which  is  imported 

at  slightly   higher  rates.      Their   connections   or  branches  ^^*^ 

should  never  be  at  right  angles,  but  oblique,  so  that  T-joiuts 

or    branches    should    never    be    used. 

They  always  tend  to  produce  an  accu- 

mnlation  of  solid  matter.     Y-joints  or  ^^^^^^^^^3  ^  branches. 

branches  can  always  be  obtained  (see 

Hg.  1  and  2),  and  the  position  of  the    fio.  i.—T-joint  in  Drain. 

drain  can  generally  be  adapted  to  their 

use  by  taking  a  little  pains.     When 

behig   laid,   a  swab   should  always  be    pc^s^p^Bi^KTSiiPi  inside 
diawn  through  them,  to  wipe  the  sur-    |||||||||m|jjg|||^  joinu. 

plus  cement  from  the  joint  on  the  inside, 
erery  new  piece  put  into  the  trench  Fio.  2-— Y-joint. 
being  strung  on  to  the  line  or  rattan  which  carries  the  swab, 
and  draws  it  along.  The  writer  has  seen  a  good  dniin,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  successful,  entirely  choked  by 
aewage  accumulating  against  those  buri's  of  cement  inside 
the  joints,  which  should  have  been  wiped  out  when  laid. 
Col.  Waring  recommends  a  hemp  gasket  at  the  joint,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  cement  from  running  through,  but  this  cannot  be 
applied  without  shortening  the  joint  to  some  extent,  and 
thereby  impairing  its  tightness.  The  lap  is  never  very  long, 
at  best,  and  cement  is  never  so  sure  of  stopping  water  as 
when  its  surface  is  wiped,  while  fresh,  on  the  side  where  the 
water  seeks  to  enter  it.* 

A  frequent  mistake  is  made  in  laying  too  large-sized  pipes  Drains  often 
for  drains,  arising  from  the  notion  that  small  pipes  are  more 
likely  to  be  choked.     The  fact  is,  that  all  increase  of  size 
above  the  requirements  of  capacity  is  an  actual  injury,  by 
diminishing  the  scouring  power  of  the  current ;  so  that,  if  laid 

*  A  gasket,  carefaUy  applied,  would  tend  to  hold  tbe  ends  concentric,  and 
iosnre  a  continuity  of  the  interior  lines,  but  it  should  be  applied  with  skill, 
and  in  limited  quantity. 


w'ltli  R  fall  of  two  feet  or  more  in  a  hundred  feet  of  length,  n 
fuiir-ind)  pipe  la  hetUT  Uian  a  larger  t»tie  fur  a  hoiiS(--<lmin 
need  by  some  fifty  [teranrtH,  becHiiae,  with  this  limited  Sow, 
the  Bmull  one  wmild  bcout  l>etter  than  the  Inrgirr  une.  If 
rnin-wiiter  is  admitted  from  the  roof-gutters,  eithtT  for  mu- 
Tenienco  or  Bushing,  a  Inrgor  size  ia  perhaps  Deeded,  but  »( 
inolies  ia  ample,  even  then,  for  any  ordinary  huUAe-rouf.  If 
the  fall  is  less  than  two  per  hundred,  fliishinpr  may  be  npeiM. 
LaUmm  snya  that,  in  order  to  bo  Bclf-i'lennsing,  the  bouM- 
dmiii  should  convey  its  contents  at  the  rate  of  three  ffet  per 
second.  To  attain  this  velocity,  a  four-inch  drain  must  have 
a  full  of  about  one  in  a  hundred,  and  n  Bix-iiicb  drain  niu»t 
have  a  fall  of  about  one  in  n  hundred  and  forty,  even  when 
half-full.  As  such  drains  seldom  run  hnlf-fiill,  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  self-clenu^ing,  unless  laid  with  nearly  doulils 
the  uijove  riite  of  slope, — say  two  per  hundred  for  foiir-ioii 
drains,  or  one  and  a  hulf  per  hundred  for  six-inch  drain*. 
For  hotels  and  largo  establishments  coutaiuiiig  maay  recepU- 
ctes  for  sewage  and  many  branch  drains,  a  six-incfa  pipe  imH 
be  ample,  unless  rain-water  bo  admitted  from  extensive  nwf- 
t  surfaces.  In  this  case  the  size  of  the  drain  is  governed— 
I  first,  by  its  rate  of  fall,  which  is  generally  limited  hv  looil 
topography  ;  and  second,  by  the  size  of  the  roof  to  be  di-ainfJ. 
In  our  climate,  a  rainfall  of  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches  p«r 
hour  from  the  roof-surface  should  be  provided  for,  adjusting 
the  size  of  the  drain  to  carry  this  rainfall.  lu  such  cases,  the 
Bewage  can  lie  practically  ignored,  for  its  volume  is  quite  in- 
eiguiticant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rain-water.  The 
problem  then  becomes  a  question  of  hydraulics,  and  refereut* 
nuist  Ire  had  to  the  governing  elements  and  well-kuowu  pbvJ- 
ical  laws,  thence  computing  the  required  size. 

Drains  are  not  intended  to  carry  broken  crockery,  old 
clothing,  rags  or  shoos.  Such  things  are  ofteu  found  in  then. 
it  is  true ;  but  increasing  the  size  of  the  drain  is  no  rcmedj 
for  such  abuse,  which  would  choke  a  street  aewer.  On  ibt 
other  liinid,  the  smaller  the  drain  which  will  carry  the  l»r^ 
flow  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  taxed,  the  better  is  li* 
scour,  and  the  more  likely  it  is  to  keep  clean.  Any  aceumi'- 
hilion  of  sewage  in  the  pipes  is  sure  to  decompose  and  givi 
rise  to  abunduiico  of  poisonous  gas,  which  it  is  next  to  iiuiw 
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sible  to  keep  out  of  our  houses.     It  cannot  be  expected  that  8owor.srn.«o« 

*  *  to  be  itniit 

the  interior  of  sewers  and  drains  should  always  be  free  from  «"/y"<^<J»- 
such  gases,  but  it  is  by  all  means  desirable  to  reduce  their  vol-  ^"*"'"*?- 
ume  to  a  minimum,  and  then  to  apply  all  possible  precautions 
to  prevent  their  mixing  with  the  air  we  breathe.     To  prevent  Traps. 
their  access  to  our  houses,  traps  are  used.     To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  in  certain  places,  they  are  essential,  but  there  may  be 
too  many  traps.     Every  trap  in  the  line  of  a  waste  or  soil 
pipe  is  necessarily  a  place  for  sewage  to  be  arrested  tempo- 
rarily, and,  if  the  use  of  the  pipe  be  not  very  frequent,  de- 
composition occurs,  evolving  gases. 

In  all  houses  draining  into  sewers,  the  place  where  a  trnp 
is  most  essential  is  outside  of  the  house  walls,  on  the  main 
house-drain,  after  it  has  collected  all  the  branches  which  are 
tributary  to  it,  and  l)etween  this  point  and  the  sewer.  Prof. 
£dmund  Parkes,  in  his  treatise  on  practical  hygiene,  says, 
page  343 :  "It  is  hardly  possible  to  insist  too  much  on  the 
importance  of  this  rule  of  disconnection  between  the  house- 
pipes  and  outside  drains.  Late  events  [supposed  to  be  the 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales]  have  shown  what  a  risk  the 
richer  classes  of  this  country  now  run,  who  not  only  brinp  the 
sewers  into  their  houses,  but  multiply  water-closets,  and  even 
put  them  close  to  bedrooms.  The  simple  plan  of  disconnec- 
tion, if  properly  done,  would  insure  them  against  tlie  otht  r- 
-wise  certain  danger  of  sewer  air  entering  the  house.  Houses 
-which  have  for  years  been  a  nuisance  from  i)ersistent  smells, 
have  been  purified  and  become  healthy  by  this  means."  The 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  London,  says:  '*Tliis 
condition  ought  to  be  insisted  on  :  that  every  private  drain  be 
properly  trapped  and  ventilated  in  relation  to  the  connnou 
sewers,"  etc.     (Report  of  1874,  p.  32.) 

In  England  and  other  places  having  a  mild  climate,  it  is  Trnpdbc. 
usual  to  disconnect  the  house-drains  from  the  street  sewers  by  undscwvM. 
providing  that  the  former  should  discharge  their  contents  into 
a  chamber  or  tank,  open  at  the  top,  just  outside  the  house 
walls,  into  which  the  niin-water  spouts  are  often  turned.  The 
rigor  of  our  New  England  winter  prevents  our  people  from 
following  many  of  the  devices  which  in  Old  England  are  quite 
efficient,  and  this  one  among  others.  All  out-of-iloor  drains 
are  here  of  necessity  kept  deep  in  the  ground,  with  as  little 


xposucc 


3  as  possible  to  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahrenheit  below 

which    sumelimes    previiils    for   several  successive 

<liijs.*      The   beat  sort   of    disconneo- 

^    tioii  we  can  apply,   is   to    introduce  s 

pipe-trap   between  the   bonse    niid  the 

acwer.       This   should    not   be    r   hiiill 

chamber   with    square    corners,    which 

Fig.  3.— Trap  for  Drain,     might  collect  Solid  matter,  hut  a.  mere 

depres.sioii  in  the  pipe  itself,  having  the  same  seclioiial  area 

as  the  pipe,  and  therefore  containing  the  mlnimuiu  of  mutter 

for  decomposition.     (See  fig.  3.) 

Such  traps  may  sometimes  be  foi-ced  by  the  compreMion 
of  air  ill  the  street  sewers,  especially  if  these  are  ti 


at  high  water,  like  many  of  those  in  Boston.  To  proviiJe 
agniuat  this,  a  vent-pipe,  of  four  incbea  diameter  at  least, 
should  in  cities  be  led  from  the  hole  in  the  trap  dircclly  up 
the  side  of  the  house,  like  a  water  conductor,  and  above  sit 
dormer  windows.  The  water  couduutor  itself  will  not  answer 
for  this  purpose,  for  the  compression  of  air  in  the  sewer  ia 
most  likely  to  occur  during  a  heavy  rain,  when  the  wale^ 
spouts  are  fully  occupied  as  such,  and  are,  therefore,  incap- 
able of  giving  vent  to  the  gas,  for  which  special  outlet  muiI 

•  At  tlierainnpnt  of  n-riting  tills,  NnvpnibcrM,  1?75,  the  nierniomefr  bM 
Brerii);[e<l  only  two  di-gri'M  oliovo  «ero.  Fahreiihoit,  for  the  pant  twviil«.fi>«i 
hoTirs,  wilb  a  gale  of  wind  from  tlie  uortb-west,  forcing  the  air  into  •t«iJ 
onwk  and  ontniiy  of  uur  bonseo. 


Ije  givon.     In  suburban  districts,  a  vent  into  a  pile  of  loose 
atones,   or  a  luiin-hole  chamliL-r  under  ground  will  answer.  ■ 

(Sec  fig.  4.)     During  the  winter  tbia  chamber  may  be  filled  I 

with  dry  leaves,  etc.,  and  the  vent  covered  with  wire  netting,  ^ 

in  order  to  prevent  freezing. 

A  pcrfiictly  ventilated  system  of  sewerH  would  doubtless  scMror-vm. 
render  this  vent-pipe  needless ;  but  few  of  our  towns,  if  any,  en  -  '  - 
bave  nttnined  this  stage  of  perfection  in  this  respect.  The 
method  of  scwer-ventiliition  advocated  by  Baldwin  Liithain, 
and  largely  practised  in  England,  and  by  J.  H.  Shedd  in  this 
connfry,  consists  of  small  holes  in  the  man-hole  covers  in  the 
streets.  In  onr  climate,  anch  vents  are  complc'ely  sealeJ  by 
ice  or  frozen  mud  for  six  months,  and  perhaps  by  liquid  mud 
and  dust  for  a  large  part  of  the  other  six,  unless  cured  for  by 
men  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  subject  of  cesspools  has  been  alluded  to  above.  Even 
where  no  street  sewers  exist,  the  cesspool  may  sometimes  be 
dispensed  with.  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  iu  a  series  of 
excellent  articles  lately  published  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
telle  of  his  own  experience  in  distributing  his  sewage  through 
the  soil  of  his  lawn  by  porous  pipes,  serving  to  utilize  the 
material  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  manner.  The  writer 
has  pursued  a  similar  plan  for  over  twenty  years  successfully. 
But  many  people  have  too  little  land  about  their  houses  to 
provide  even  this  small  "sewage  farm"  within  their  own 
limit-'). 

The  cesspool,  then,  in  the  nbseuce  of  sewers,  becomes  a 
necessity,  and  large  numbers  of  our  people  are  thus  driven, 
by  the  increase  of  poulation,  to  live  on  quarter-acre  lots,  and 
even  Bmaller  ones,  with  their  old  privy-vaults,  cesspools  and 
wells  for  drinking-water  within  one  or  two  rods  of  one 
another  1  The  habits  of  our  people  demand  all  "  modern  cou- 
%'enipnces"  inside  their  houses.  They  ask  for  water-supply 
and  waste-pipes  in  all  directions,  and  upon  every  floor;  but 
if  dependent  upon  wells  for  their  drinking-water,  these  Pt 
sources  are  sure  to  become  sinks  in  the  course  of  time. 
Neither  can  they  expect  any  warning,  appreciable  by  the 
senses.  The  change  ia  insensible  and  invisible.  The  well- 
water  may  look  as  pure  as  ever,  and  taste  as  cool  and  re- 
freshing, and  yet  contain  the  seeds  of  disease.     Some  argue 


tlitit  bcrnusp  their  cesspool  ia  on  lower  ground  than  the  wfll, 
thi-  luttur  cttiiuut  be  affected,  fur,  siiy  tliey,  "the  dirty  wuttr 
cnu't  run  up  hill."  They  forget  Ihnt  the  eimteuta  of  the  cess- 
pool may  he  twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  «i 
their  well,  from  whiih  they  generally  get  their  supply,  and 
that  although  underground  drauiage,  which  anjiplies  the  well, 
generally  ruus  ill  a  direction  indicated  by  the  slope  of  llio 
surface,  there  ia  no  certainty  about  its  always  being  so. 
There  are  times  when  the  wclUspiiiigs  are  low,  and  but  little 
water  is  found  in  tliom.  How  do  they  know,  then,  that  Ihe 
cesspool,  though  in  ground  lower  thun  the  top  of  the  wvll, 
may  not  soak  in  the  direction  of  the  well,  whose  bottom, 
nearly  empty,  is  many  feet  below  it?  If  the  soil  be  once 
polluted  about  the  house  below  the  absorbing  powers  of  sm- 
faco  vegetution,  whose  roots  seldmn  go  deeper  than  one  or 
two  feet,  it  never  can  be  relied  upon  again  with  safety  faT) 
the  filtration  of  water  for  drinking.  M 

The  accumulation  of  tillh  in  the  boII  around  these  poroM^ 
cesspools  is  just  as  certain  as  the  annual  rise  of  the  stroanu" 
after  the  winler  rains,  and  snch  accumulation  ia  as  certuia  tu 
bo  followed  by  injurious  effects  upou   the  health  of  people 
whose  houses  are  near  such  Itilliiences,  as  is  any  other  vioit^ 
tion  of  sanitary  laws.     It  is  said  to  bo  the  invention  of  ti 
shirt  that  brought  us  immunity  from  tlie  plague,  thi'ough  ( 
improved  cleanliness  of  the  skin.     But  if  our  people  go  ou  as 
they  have  done  to  pollute  the  soil  nitout  their  houses  by  using 
water,  as  they  now  do,  to  dissolve  their  fiUIi,  rinse  it  out  "f  _ 
their  houses,  and    souk   it   down    into   their  soil,  the  i 
frequent  changes   of  linen  will  not  save  Ihcm.     They   ; 
invent  some  other    source  for  their  drinking- Water,  thun  ( 
piiujp  it  up  again  from  the  same  soil,  or  the  plagues  of  tl 
East  will  visit  us  again  in  some  form  or  other. 

SEWEiiAOE  should  follow  immediately,  or  be  provid 
simultaneously  with  water-supply.  For,  if  welts  are  t 
doned,  and  aqueduct  water  is  to  be  substituted,  the  cousim 
tion  of  water  is  multiplied  at  once,  and  cesspools  becom 
quite  inadequate  to  dispose  of  the  house-washings.  If  sew- 
enige  is  not  provided  simultaneously  with  a  water-supply,  tl» 
surroundings  of  our  houses  soon  become  saturated  with  v 
as  well  as  filth,  and  steam  up,  under  our  July  suns, 


with  wrtty 
IS,  to  inftffl 
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our  systems,  through  the  lungs  instead  of  the  stomachy  with 
consequences  quite  as  fatal,  and  probably  more  speedy. 

The  details  of  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  sewage,  are  subjects  demanding  a  separate 
study  for  each  new  locality,  and  their  investigation  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  No  branch  of  civil  engineer- 
ing is  more  important,  or  more  fraught  with  difficulties  de- 
manding skill  and  a  careful  study  of  the  experience  of  others. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  connected 
with  the  growth  of  our  modem  civilization.  No  community 
can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Trouble  often  arises  from  the  settling  and  breaking  of  Drains  laid 
house-drains,  when  laid  upon  filled  land.  The  books  say  that  UDd. 
they  must  be  laid  in  ''virgin  soil."  It  might  puzzle  the 
wisest  to  find  any  soil  to  answer  that  description  among  the 
many  thousand  houses  built  upon  pile  foundations  in  Boston 
and  its  suburbs.  The  occupants  of  such  houses  at  the  South 
End  of  the  city,  and  in  the  fine  mansions  on  the  ''Back  Bay" 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  this  source.  In  fact,  it 
must  exist,  in  some  degree,  over  the  greater  part  of  wards 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  (old  divisions).  The  houses  being  built 
and  occupied  long  before  the  mud  bottom  under  the  filled 
streets  has  become  thoroughly  settled,  this  process  of  settling 
continues  in  some  places  for  years,  carrymg  down  with  it  the 
house-drains,  which  are  inevitably  sheared  off  near  the  outside 
of  the  house  walls,  for  these  are  built  on  rigid  foundations. 
The  immediate  consequence  is  a  leak  in  the  drain  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  cellar  wall,  and  in  some  cases,  entire  breach  of 
continuity. 

If  leaking  alone,  the  only  warning  received  by  the  occu-  Brokm 
pant  of  the  house  is  in  the  percolation  of  the  sewage  through 
the  wall  or  up  through  the  cellar  floor,  for  there  is  not  one 
wall  in  five  hundred  that  will  stop  it.  Neither  will  con- 
creting cellar  bottoms  stop  it.  The  more  resistance  there  is 
offered  to  the  influx  by  such  walls  and  floors,  the  more  the 
filth  is  accumulated  in  the  surrounding  soil  by  lapse  of  time 
and  constant  leakage  from  the  'cracked  drain,  till  the  clean, 
porous  gravel  with  which  the  street  was  once  filled  becomes 
saturated  with  the  sewage,  a  sponge  of  an  uncertain  extent, 
filled  with  the  foulest  of  matter,  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
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to  abut  out  of  the  cellars,  for  it  is  both  fluid  and  gaseous,  ; 
penotratcs  the  minutest  pores. 
n.  The  remedy  for  this  nuisance  is  by  no  means  simple 
Wooden  boxes  are  slightly  pliable,  and,  if  made  with  caw 
and  well  clamped,  may  answer  somctimea  for  tempors 
honse-draius,  till  the  material  under  the  street  has  ceaf 
settling;  but  even  wooden  boxes  cannot  be  bent  far  withotlf 
opening  joints  and  becoming  leaky.  If  houses  must  be  buil 
and  occupied  in  such  places,  the  only  sure  way  of  coustruol 
ing  a  permanently  tight  housc-druiu  would  be  to  drive  a  row! 
of  piles  for  its  foundation,  between  the  house  and  the  scvrerJI 
Even  then,  if  the  sewer  is  not  built  upon  piles, — and  they 
rarely  are, — the  break  would  occur  where  the  piles  cense,  foB 
nothing  else  is  rigid  over  the  compressible  mud  of  thea 
regions.  This  evil  is  so  widely  prevalent,  that  great  con 
plaint  has  arisen  about  the  drainage  of  those  districts,  th 
source  of  which  is  more  likely  to  bo  traceable  to  cracked 
house-drains,  than  to  any  defects  in  the  sewers  themselveSi 
It  is  certainly  a  serious  matter  for  any  one  who  contcmplittM> 
living  upon  newly-filled  lands.  The  use  of  cjvst^iron  drains 
pipe  all  the  way  to  the  sewer,  with  calked  lead  joints,  Uc 
recommended  by  some  authorities,  in  soils  subject  to  settling. 
But  even  iron  pipes  will  break,  if  rigidly  connected,  abodt 
as  soon  aa  stoneware,  though,  having  fewer  joints,  they  m^ 
break  in  fewer  places.  They  are  certainly  no  sure  remc^jT 
for  this  evil.  If  a  tight,  flexible  pipe  could  bo  made,  it  mig^ 
answer  the  purpose  for  awhile,  hut  such  a  thhig  is  yet  to  b> 
invented  in  a  permanent  form.* 
ilea  A  commission  recently  appointed  by  the  city  government  of 
nund.  Boston  to  consider  the  drainage  of  that  city,  recommend 
making  a  man-hole  for  access  to  the  house-drain  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  house  wall,  so  as  to  allow  of  ready  inspection 
for  detection  and  mending  of  leaks,  caused  by  settlement  of 
newly-filled  lands.  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  aud  if 
the  leaks  were  conflned  to  this  point,  would  help  the  csise 
materially.  This  point  is  the  one  where  settlement  is  moat  . 
likely  to  occur,  and  it  may  cover  the  whole'  trouble  i 


*  A  tlcxiMu  i1raiu.pi|H-,  niiule  l>;  cnuiiliug  iihort  joiiitd  of  iron  with  rahbC 
giiaki'tH,  if  ruri'fuU.v  i>ut  tugcthrr,  Diijjhc  auHwor  for  a  ti umber  of  yi->n,  hnt 
ail}-  paokiog  of  Bucfa  orgatiic  tnatUr  ia  saliject  to  dovay,  and  Uuui  \fk*e> 
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majority  of  cases,  if  well  watched.  Of  course,  it  would  need 
protection  from  frost  in  exposed  situations.  This  could 
readily  be  given  by  filling  the  man-hole  chamber  with  straw 
or  litter. 

Where  a  "  virgin  soil "  exists,  there  is,  of  course,  no  excuse 
for  the  breaking  of  drains.  Yet  they  sometimes  do  break, 
from  the  want  of  care  in  the  laying  or  in  packing  the  earth 
around  or  under  them,  especially  where  passing  across  the 
earth  newly  filled  around  the  outside  of  a  cellar  wall.  Such 
places  should  always  be  puddled  with  water  when  filling,  both 
under  and  over  the  drains.  Of  course,  every  leak  is  a  source 
of  great  risk,  contaminating  the  soil  in  its  vicinity  to  an  ex- 
tent dependent  on  its  permeability.  In  short,  no  workman-  oood  work. 
ship  can  be  too  good  to  be  employed  in  laying  house-drains.  ewentiaL 
They  are  out  of  sight,  and,  therefore,  out  of  mind.  More- 
over, a  defect  can  only  be  detected  after  months,  if  not  years, 
during  which  time  the  soil  may  have  become  polluted  to  an 
incurable  extent,  rendering  a  home  a  mere  pest-house  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  healthy. 

The  increased  use  of  water  in  our  houses  is  iustly  refi^arded  increased 

•'         "^        ®  DM  of  water 

as  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents  in  raising  the  standard  of  briGgn|reau 
cleanliness  among  the  poor,  and  in  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  the  more  wealthy.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  brings  with  it  these  increased  risks,  and 
demands  the  most  careful  attention ;  for  the  more  water  we 
dilute  our  sewage  with,  the  further  will  it  penetrate  through 
pores  and  diffuse  itself  through  the  soil,  unless  securely  led 
off  in  proper  channels  to  proper  places. 

Drains  Within  the  House  Walls. 

The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  drains  outside  of  Drains 
houses.  But  that  portion  of  the  drain  which  is  within  the  booM. 
walls  deserves  still  more  rigid  scrutiny.  The  soil  outside  has 
certain  absorbent  powers,  combining  chemically  with  the  poi- 
sonous gases,  or  holding  air  in  its  pores  for  their  partial  oxi- 
dation. Moreover,  the  poisonous  influences  within  the  walls, 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  and  act  upon  our 
systems  through  the  lungs,  than  those  which  are  partially  shut 
out  by  the  walls,  or  partially  diluted  by  the  open  air.  A 
New  EngUind  climate  does  not  admit  of  much  Afresh  air** 
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inside  the  homes  of  those  who  caunot  nSurd  to  beat  it  duriog 
Bix  months  of  the  year.     The  suffering  from  frost  is  immedi- 
ate, leading  the  poor  man  to  calk  every  crack,  while  bad  air 
is  a  slow  poison,  warning  us  perhaps  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
in  some  degree,  yet  not  in  the  urgent  manner  which  would 
lead  to  an  appreciation  of  its  importance.    If  not  immediately 
attended  to  aud  ebangod,  the  bad  air  soon   ceases  to  attract 
our  attention  through  the  sense  of  smell,  and  is  never  thought 
of  as  a  serious  matter  by  a  large  part  of  our  population.     In 
fact,  they  might  perish  with  the  frost  if  they  failed  to  shut 
out  the  pure  air,  and  so  choose  the  chance  of  living  by  shut- 
ting out  both  frost  and  air  together.     "We  must  therefore 
expect  to  hnd  poorly  ventilated  houses   among  the  poor  iu 
winter.     The  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  lungs  are,  unfoen| 
tunately,  not  so  easily  collected  and  got  rid  of  as  the  fluid  UMrJ 
solid  excretions  of  the  body.     But  iu  getting  rid  of  ttie  Ut- 
ter, if  we  do  not  take  great  care,  they,  too,  become  gasooua, 
and  return  to  plague  us  in  the  air,  already  heavy  with  the 
vapors  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  badly  ventilated  houae».   , 
The  introduction  of  water-closets  and  slop-sinks  into  teuB>^ 
meut  houses  should  therefore  be  guarded  with  peculiar  atteflja 
tion,  or  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use  will  be  moflfl 
than  cancelled  by  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  their  defeQ^J 
ive  construction.  ™ 

A  great  number  of  houses  have  been  built  within  a  few 
years  upon  speculation  iu  the  vicinity  of  Boston  aud  other 
large  towus  by  a  class  of  professional  builders  who  erect  long 
blocks  with  borrowed  money,  reducing  the  cost  to  a  minimum 
by  doing  the  work  in  a  wholesale  way,  building  by  the  itoAO 
as  it  were.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  subjected  to  competi- 
tion and  the  lowest  bids  taken,  regardless  of  the  reputation 
of  the  builder.  The  drainage  and  plumbing  of  such  house* 
is  generally  calculated  to  please  the  eye  by  a.  display  of  marl)l« 
slabs  and  plated  mountings  in  convenient  places  ;  but  there 
being  no  reward  offered  for  good  workmanship  or  good  plaa- 
ning,  neither  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  here  we  find  a  combini- 
tiun  of  bad  designs,  defective  work,  and  poor  materials,  will) 
a  display  to  catch  the  eye,  making  ft  sort  of  man-trap  or 
whiled  sepulchre;  for  no  sooner  does  a  family  attempt  to  iiw 
such  a  bouse  as  a  home,  aud  to  turn  its  drainage  into  tbe 
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receptacles  conveniently  provided  for  the  purpose,  than  we 
find  sewer-gas  diffused  everywhere.  The  occupants  of  such 
a  house  would  be  safer,  in  many  cases,  if  all  their  sewage  were 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  even  on  the  side- 
walks, to  decompose  in  the  sunshine,  or  to  be  eaten  by  the 
dogs  and  rats  in  true  Oriental  style ;  for  the  products  of  its 
decomposition  would  then  at  least  be  diluted  and  scattered  by 
the  winds,  and  would  not  be  carried  about  their  houses  in 
concentrated  form  by  pipes  and  passages,  to  poison  the  air  of 
the  bed-chamber  and  nursery. 

Menzies  says  (page  13)  :  **The  gas  which  arises  in  foul 
drains  is  of  a  singularly  light  character,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  ascend  or  draw  towards  any  heated  part  of  a  house. 
Hence  it  often  arises  that  houses  in  towns  situated  on  th&  Lightneuof 
highest  ground  are  more  unhealthy  than  those  in  the  valleys, — 
the  foul  air  rises  to  them  through  the  drains  I  As  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  internal  temperature  of  an  inhab- 
ited dwelling,  and  especially  of  some  parts  of  it,  is  much 
higher  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  gas  naturally  ascends  to  the  living-rooms,  especially  if 
during  the  winter  and  autumn  they  are  warm  and  comfort- 
able. These  water-closets  are  also  generally  on  the  bedroom 
floor,  and  it  is  more  injurious  to  health  to  sleep  in  foul  air 
than  to  be  in  it  during  the  day-time." 

In  planning  house-drains,  they  should  be  got  outside  the  Drains  to  be 
walls  of  the  house  as  directly  as  possible.  In  public  institu-  tbe^ndii. 
tions,  or  other  large  buildings,  where  a  large  number  of  recep- 
tacles of  sewage  is  provided,  the  main  drain  for  the  collection 
of  the  whole  should  be  outside  the  walls,  wherever  practica- 
ble, for  the  reason  that  fewer  joints  of  pipe,  and  fewer  chances 
of  leakage  from  imperfect  work,  would  thus  occur  within  the 
walls. 

The  material  for  drains  within  the  walls  should  be  metal  in  icatariai  for 
all  cases.     It  is  often  customary  to  lead  a  drain  across  under  inside  of 

honifli. 

a  basement  floor  by  stoneware  pipes,  which,  though  much 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  brick  drain,  is  far  inferior  to 
iron.     The  writer  has  seen  such  a  drain,  well  laid  with  Scotch  cement  !• 
pipe  and  full  cement  joints,  and  covered  with  concrete  of  SL.  '^ 
hydraulic  cement  on  the  cellar  floor,  giving  off  through  this 
cement  an  amount  of  stench  that  made  the  cellar  nauseous, 
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even  though  the  soil-pipe  above  was  ventilated.     The  eewoi 

in  the  street  mny  have  been  in  fanlt,  but  this  case  serves  tof 

show  how  penetinting  are  these  gases,  and  that  good  hydraulic 

it  mortar,  though  impervious  to  water,  is  not  impervious 

to  them.     A   ventilated   trap  outside  the   house  afterwards 

stopped  this   nuisance  in  the  case  referred  to,  but  even  thn 

may  not  be  enough  in  all  cases,  for  a  certain  amount  of  sliin 

inevitably  collects  upon  the  insides  of  house-drains  theraselvenj 

which,  by  its  decomposition,  evolves  gases  requiring  met^L  J 

Bewer-jH    joints  to  hold  them.     Menzies  says  (p.  14),  "I  have  know 

™°«-        this  gas  pass  through  floors  and  through  chinks  in  two-fee 

walls.     It  will  find  out   the   smallest  opening  in   any   pip( 

that  will  give  it  a  chance  of  getting  to  the  heat  or  the  i 

^air."     This  same  gas,  if  escaping  from  a  slight  leak  in  a  dn 
buried   in    the   soil  outside  the   house,   would  doubtless   ■ 
absorbed  and  rendered   innocuous  by  the  soil  and  by  the  a^ 
within  its  pores,  but  under  a  house  the  case  is  widely  diSer- 
iToDpipet.   ent.     Cast-iron  pipes,  with  leaded  joints,  well  calked,   anj 
painted,  are  safe ;  and  unless  subjected  to  such  great  changes 
of  temperature  as  might  loosen  the  joints  by  expansion  am 
contraction  of  length,  will  prove  satisfactory  for  a  long  tera 
Should  he    of  ycars.*     If  iron  is  used  inside  the  walls,  there  is  seldoi 
'°'*uf"       anything  to  be  gained  by  burying  it  under  the  cellar  or  l 

ment  floor.  Such  pipes  should  be  readily  accessible  for  ii 
epection.  If  a  little  attention  bo  devoted  to  the  subject,  th^ 
can  generally  be  placed  along  some  wall  or  partition,  or  hui^ 
from  the  ceiling,  where  their  joints  ctn  all  l>e  readily  seen  t 
be  recalked  and  painted  whenever  necessary.  If  a  watev 
closet  bo  placed  in  the  basement,  it  should  be  near  the  wait 
where  the  soil-pipe  leaves  the  house,  so  that  this  pipe,  paai 
ing  just  above  the  floor,  can  serve  for  its  drainage.  If  ne< 
sary  to  this  end,  the  floor  of  the  closet  can  ho  raised  oa 
or  two  steps  above  the  rest  of  the  basement  floor.     ProJ 

*  Latbotn,  in  hU  Baaitary  EDRiD««ring  (p.  319),  gives  preferenM  to  U 
over  iroB  fur  Hnil-^iipvti.  But  tUe  superiority  ot  coat-irou  over  leail  h48  bi 
amply  priiven  in  tliis  uoaiitry  for  over  teu  yean,  I.sthiiui's  olijeotjon  ta  I 
mating  of  iron  pipes  may  bo  applicnbte  to  wrougbt-iroii,  but  doM  not  m 
valid  M  to  cast  pipes,  the  insides  of  wbiab  Boon  bocorae  coated  mitb  ■  fi] 
beyond  wbiob  the  rust  dues  iiot  peiiotrato  for.  Lrad  soiI-pi|ies,  oa  tb«  oU 
hand,  are  very  diffionlt  to  soouro  against  saggiui;  out  of  place,  agoioat  n 
and  against  eoiroaion,  or  nails  carelessly  driven. 
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Parkes  says  (Practical  Hygiene,  p.  343)  :  **  It  should  be  a 
strict  rule,  that  no  drain-pipe  of  any  kind  should  pass  under  a 
house.  If  there  must  be  a  pipe  passing  from  front  to  back, 
or  the  reverse,  it  is  much  better  to  take  it  above  the  base- 
ment floor  than  underneath,  and  to  have  it  exposed  through- 
out its  course." 

It  has   been  a  common  practice  in  Ens^land  to  provide  a  ceiiar  ud 

,  <r  *  basement 

dram  from  the  cellar  or  basement  into  which  the  scouring  drains. 
water  can  be  emptied  which  is  used  in  the  washing  of  floors, 
etc.  This  drain  is  generally  discharged  into  the  main  drain 
outside  of  the  house.  A  trap  is  generally  provided  under 
the  gulley  or  sink  where  the  water  is  poured,  but,  as  the 
place  is  not  in  daily  use,  this  trap  is  likely  to  become  dry  or 
filled  with  sand  from  the  scouring  water,  and  in  either  case 
useless.  It  is  better  to  dispense  with  the  trap  in  such  places, 
and  depend  upon  the  trap  which  should  always  exist  outside  the 
house.  The  only  risk  of  bad  gas  from  such  a  sink,  would  be 
from  the  other  house-drains  themselves.  This  risk  is  not  to 
be  ignored,  and  in  order  to  escape  it,  such  a  sink  should  be 
placed,  not  under  the  house,  but  in  an  outer  shed,  or,  better 
yet,  in  the  yard,  outside  the  house,  where  a  grating  can  cover 
it.  A  pocket  or  catch-basin  for  sand  should  always  be  pro- 
vided under  the  grating. 

The  drainage  of  the  soil  on  which  a  house  is  built,  if  it  Foundatioii 

^  and  ■iil>Mfl 

consist  of  porous  sand  or  gravel,  will  not  require  much  atten-  ^^^^^^ 
*  tion,  unless  the  level  of  the  cellar  be  decidedly  below  that  of 
most  of  the  surrounding  land,  as  in  broad  plains  or  valley- 
bottoms.  When  such  cases  occur,  or  when  the  soil  is  imper- 
vious, a  porous  tile-drain  should  be  laid,  three  or  four  feet 
deep  if  practicable,  with  porous  material  over  it  around  the 
bottom  of  the  foundation- wall,  with  a  delivery  to  the  house- 
drain  above  its  outside  trap  which  disconnects  it  from  the 
sewer.  In  case  no  sewers  are  provided,  among  a  scattered 
population,  such  a  drain  can  generally  be  led  to  some  point 
low  enough  to  discharge  it  on  the  surface  of  the  same  lot ;  if 
not,  the  lot  is  very  ineligible  for  building  purposes. 

Branch  drains  from  sinks,  wash-trays  and  wash-bowls  are  Branch 
generally  made  of  lead,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  "'^^^^^^ 
material.     Its  pliability  and  durability  are  valuable  qualities. 
The  first  may  lead  to  its  distortion  of  form,  by  sagging,  if  not 


well  supported.  Where  theae  lead  waate-pipes  enter  the  iron 
ones,  a  common  practice  amorg  plumbers  is  to  secure  the 

luy^iini^  joint  by  giRzier's  puttj.  This  is  but  littl©  better  than  s  rag 
packing  for  such  b  place,  for  the  slightest  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  pipes,  endwise,  by  changes  of  temperature,  will 
cntck  the  putty  and  lead  to  its  crumbling  away  in  one  year. 
The  only  proper  way  to  make  such  a  joint,  is  to  solder  a  tinned 
iron  or  brass  ferule  to  the  outside  of  the  lead  pipe,  which  is 
to  enter  the  bell  of  the  iron  pipe.  This  fernle  gives  a  stiff 
material  against  which  a  lead  joint  can  be  calked  in  the  same 
way  as  between  two  pieces  of  iron  pipe.  This  lead  packing 
will  yield  to  the  expansion,  without  breaking  or  cnirabling. 
When  lead  traps  are  used  under  water-closets,  the  joint 
between  them  and  the  iron  Boil-pipe  should  be  secured  in  the 
same  way. 

•eUretrof       The  conuection  of  wnste-pipes  from  wash-bowls,  bath-tubs, 

ombowit.  wash-trays,  andof  tank  overflows,  with  the  soil-pipea,  has  given 
rise  to  much  trouble.    In  this  neighborhood,  it  is  customary  for 

L  plumbers  to  enter  them  into  the  trap  of  the  nearest  water- 
closet  below  the  water-line-.  This  is  often  carelessly  done, 
making  the  connection  ao  near  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 

TarflowB.  trap  that  the  seal  is  not  reliable.  Moreover,  the  emanations 
of  foul  gas  from  the  water  in  the  trap  would  rise  through  the 
cistern  overflows  and  render  the  water  iu  such  cisterns  unsafe 
for  drinking,  for  the  rarity  of  the  use  of  such  overflows  ren- 
ders traps  in  them  liable  to  dry  up,  and  therefore  of  little 

:naiiiih       value.     The  English  discharge  such  waste-pipes  over  a  grat- 

rutiobic  ing  in  the  open  air,  which  drains  into  the  main  drain  below, 
thus  insuring  complete  disconnection.  But  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable in  our  climate,  and  we  must  seek  some  other  method. 
The  overflows  of  tanks  must  needs  have  open  mouths  at  theif 
upper  ends,  and  should,  therefore,  not  connect  with  a  foul 
pipe  below.  The  rain-water  conductor  from  the  roof  is  a  fit 
place  to  discharge  them,  unless  itself  connected  with  the 
drains  below.  When  thus  diagualified,  the  overflows  can  ter- 
minate in  the  open  air  outside  the  house,  for  they  will  never 
carry  water  enough  to  cause  annoyance,  the  water  being 
always  clean.  The  wastes  can  he  safely  discharged,  as  above 
described,  into  a  water-closet  or  slop-sink  trap,  if  paios  be 
taken  to  enter  them  at  its  bottom,  as  far  as  possUile  below  the 
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water-line.  If  such  wastes  are  of  considerable  length,  say 
ten  feet  or  more,  they  may  become  offensive,  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  slime  inside  them  in  warm  weather,  and  should 
have  S-traps  near  their  upper  ends,  with  vents  from  the  top 
of  these  traps  at  least  one  mch  in  diameter,  connecting  with 
the  main  vent  of  the  soil-pipe.  The  practice  of  drawing  Drinking. 
drinkinfi^-water  from  a  tank  or  cistern  must  be  condemned  •bouid  not 

®  be  drawn 

under  any  circumstances.     There  is  no  reason  for  it,  with  a  fro™  t*"**"- 
constant  supply  in  the  mains,  such  as  is  universally  given 
in  our  country.     The  practice  originated  with  the  system  of 
intermittent  supply,  formerly  prevalent  in  England,  but  now 
going  into  disuse. 

Soil-pipes  from  water-closets  were  formerly  made  of  lead.  Material  for 
at  first  by  soldering  sheet-lead  into  cylinder  form,  and  after-  *^  '^^^ 
wards  by  the  seamless  process.  The  first  show  more  rapid 
corrosion  at  the  solder-joint ;  both  are  subject  to  corrosion 
and  sagging,  and  to  being  gnawed  by  rats.  Iron  is  much 
safer,  and  fortunately  cheaper  also,  and  is  therefore  now  gen- 
erally used. 

Plumbers  sometimes  connect  branching  soil-pipes  by  T-  Y.joJnt«, 
joints,  when  it  serves  their  convenience.  Y-joints  should 
always  be  used,  for  the  same  reasons  as  given  above  for  con- 
necting outside  drains.  The  Y-joint  sometimes  requires  the 
introduction  of  another  small  bend  to  complete  the  necessary 
change  of  direction.  Hence  arises  the  temptation  to  use  the 
T-joints  in  contract-work,  to  save  the  cost  of  the  bend  and  its 
application. 

Sain-water  cisterns  are  sometimes  built  in  basements,  or  Rain-water 

cittern 

outside  of  houses,  underground,  having  their  overflows  in  the  flo^- 
house-drain.  Such  an  arrangement  is  never  safe.  However 
carefully  the  overflow  may  be  trapped,  the  long  drouths  of 
our  climate  may  dry  up  the  water-seal,  and  allow  the  sewer- 
gas  to  spread  over  the  water  and  be  dissolved  by  it.  More- 
over, the  drain  may  be  obstructed  below  the  junction  of  the 
overflow,  and  the  whole  house-sewage  is  then  backed  up 
through  the  overflow  into  the  cistern.  Such  an  instance  actu- 
ally occurred  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  where  about 
a  barrel  of  grease  was  allowed  to  collect  in  the  drain  from  the 
kitchen-sink,  after  filling  the  cesspool  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  first  intimation  received  of  this  obstruction  by  the 
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occupants  of  the  house  was  that  the  cistern-water,  which  was 
used  through  a  6ltenng-punip  for  Orinking,  got  a  "coppery 
lasts,"  as  they  expressed  it.  On  cleaning  the  cistern,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  drainage  of  the  house  had  been  emptviog 
into  it,  apparently  for  some  weeks.  Cistern- overflows  can 
generally  be  discharged  on  to  the  surface. 
•  The  need  of  pots,  tanks  or  other  receptacles  for  the  colleo- 
tion  of  kitchen-sink  grease,  has  been  alluded  to  above,  and 
will  be  generally  felt  iti  all  houses  where  the  inclination  of  the 
drain  is  not  very  rapid.  The  writer  has  tried  various  devices 
for  this  purpose.  The  subject  is  ever  fruitful  of  annoyauce. 
especiiilly  among  small  families  who  employ  no  man-servaat, 
and  whose  members  dislike  to  meddle  with  dirty  menses. 
Sufficient  space  must  be  given  for  the  accumulation  of  grease 
during  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  clesuing.  Tbe 
inconvenience  of  frequent  cleaning  in  our  winters,  when  the 
congelation  of  the  grease  is  most  rapid,  and  the  inconvenient 
depth  below  the  surface  required  to  escape  froat,  have  led  to 
putting  them  in  cellars,  and  even  above  the  kitchen  floor, 
under  the  sink,  in  some  cases.  The  latter  was  found  unen- 
durable, from  the  stench  arising  when  cleaned,  and  the  fre- 
quent cleaning  rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  space  fur 
storage.  Stoneware  pots  were  tried,  of  about  ten  gallons 
capacity,  both  in  kitchen  and  cellar.  When  id  the  cellar,  the 
cleaning  is  less  ofl'ensive ;  but  in  severe  weather  it  is  difficult 
to  so  ventilate  a  cellar  as  to  keep  out  of  the  house  all  cffiuvia 
BO  arising,  while  their  limited  size  requires  attention  once  or 
twice  every  month  in  winter.  In  the  days  when  our  grand- 
mothers presided  over  their  houses,  there  was  more  attention 
given  to  the  small  economies  of  the  household,  either  by  those 
grandmothers  in  person,  or  by  some  servants  who  felt  more 
impressed  with  the  sin  of  wastefulness  than  do  the  denizens 
of  our  modern  kitchens.  Certainly  there  is  a  value  in  tbe 
grease  now  thrown  away  in  dish-water  which  ought  to  lead 
to  its  being  collected  before  going  into  the  water,  instead  of 
encumbering  our  house-drains  with  it  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
now  done.  Until  such  an  end  be  attained,  however,  some 
means  roust  be  provided  for  keeping  it  out  of  the  pipes,  for 
no  matter  how  large  these  may  be,  if  as  large  as  a  flour  bar- 
rel, they  wojild  be  filled  solid  with  grease  in  one  winter  by 
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some  sinks,  even  where  the  family  consisted  of  but  five  per- 
BODB,  all  told.  The  best  plan  yet  devised  for  this  purpose  is, 
perhaps,  a  smnU  brifeb  tank,  laid  in  hydraulio 
cement,  and  plastered  smooth  inside,  phiced 
close  as  possible  to  the  cellar  wall  on  the 
I  outside,  with  the  sink  as  close  as  possible  to 
SECTION 


ss. 


Fio.  B. — Cetipool  or  tank  for  gmue. 
the  same  wall  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  grease  shall  Dot  congeal 
iu  the  pipe  between  the  two.     (See  Fig.  5.)     For  small  and 
medium  houses  it  should  be 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  square  on  the  inside, 
with  the  bottom  about  two 
feet  below  the  outlet-pipe, 
which  is  to  turn  down  about  / 
a  foot  on  the  inside,  with  a  I 
smooth,  round  turn,  so  that 
its  mouth  may  be  so  much  un- 
der water.     The  inlet  should 
be  about  six  inches  higher 
tbao  the  outlet-pipe,  to  allow  the  grease  to  collect  to  that 
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thickness  above  the  water  line,  which  is  governed  by  t1 
level  of  the  outlet,  without  obstructing  the  mouth  of  tl 
inlet.  The  grciiso  will  then  float  oii  the  water,  and  become' 
congealed  in  the  form  of  a  dirty  scum,  while  the  water  and 
other  matter  in  suspension  flow  out  by  the  mouth  <if  the  out 
let,  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.  The  whole  mnst  lie 
placed  as  not  to  freeze.  The  depth  needed  for  this  will  i 
pend  largely  upon  the  exposure.  The  walla  being  built  b 
the  surface  of  the  ground  can  be  covered  with  a  flag-stoaei' 
with  hole  and  iron  cover. 

The  soil-pipes  from  the  water-closets  should  by  no  means 

enter  this   receptacle.     It  should   be   upon  a  branch   draiilf 

serving  the  kitchen  and  scullery  sinks  aloue,  having  its  outlet 

into  the  principal  drain.*     If  more  than  one  siuk  delivers 

into  it,  the  tank  itself  should  have  a  vent-pipe,  to  prevent  thp 

air,  compressed  by  the  influx  of  water  from  one  sink,  from 

being  forced  up  through  the  trap  of  the  other  inlet-pipe  into 

the  house.     If  the   wasfe-pipe  becomes  choked  with  grease 

between  the  sink  and  cesspool,  as  will  often  happen  when  the 

fall  is  not  rapid,  it  may  be  sometimes  kept  clear  by  flashing 

occasionally  with  boiling  water,  provided  the  passage  be 

'  wholly  obstructed. 

Sfwe'So        '^^^  demand  for  modern  conveniences  has  introduced  wasttt 

w''7      ei  P'P^^  *^1  over  our  houses.     Their  orifices  are  found  in  ba4 

romy'"""'  I'ooms,  "ud  ou  evQTy  floor,  from  attic  to  cellar.     With  perfee- 

piu«.         jJQu  -j^  planning,  workmanship  and  management,  such  thin 

may  possibly  be  made  safe.     But  we  cannot  expect  perfection 

in  either  of  these  departments.     The  nearest  approach  to 

ought  to  be  looked  for  among  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 

whose  means  can  command  the  services  of  good  urcbitM 

and  good  workmen,  and  who  are  not  stinted  as  to  the  cost 

*  The  roBSOD  for  eiclniting  the  Hoil-pipra  of  water-closets  from  the  gKtM. 
pot  or  tauk, — though  their  introtluotioQ  is  nppnrDiitl;  reoom mended  by  C  ' 
Wkriiig,  in  speakiug  of  Field'a  Uiuliitig-tank, — is  the  BBiue  as  kaa  been  ^Wltf 
against  the  storage  uf  all  fecal  matter  near  a  house,  for  however  limit*! 
ppriod.  iu  hot  weather.  Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  grease  ie  roach  aMi 
difficult  if  fecal  matter  Iw  iutroduced  into  tlie  Mimo  receptacle.  FiM 
flualii  tig- tank  la  doubtlesi  an  excellent  arran)(emeDt  for  mild  clitnM«a;MI 
our  wintont  would  require  its  inlet  to  be  placed  so  far  below  the  eDrfWoo.tkl 
the  additional  depth  required  to  work  the  siphon  wonlil  render  il«  oofi 
inconveniently  deep,  except  where  the  ground  ilopes  rapidly,  aud  tbeu  fl 
flushing  is  of  little  importance,  comparatively. 
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such  appliances  as  conduce  to  safety  in  drainage.     But  it  is 
precisely  in  the  most  costly  houses  that  the  waste-pipes  are 
found  most  widely  scattered.     The  chances  of  imperfect  work  JJj^gJ^ 
are  too  great  to  justify  the  practice  of  putting  wash-basins  or  Jj^^' 
water-closets  in  sleeping-rooms  under  any  circumstances,  or 
oven  in  dressing-rooms,  closets  or  passages  leading  directly 
from  sleeping  rooms,  unless  these  conveniences  are  supplied 
with  the  most  ample  and  thorough  ventilation,  put  together 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  most  scrupulously  taken  care 
of.     English  authorities  say  that  water-closets  should  be  built  Piling  of 
over  one  another  in  a  tower  projecting  from  the  house.*    The  cio«st^ 
placing  of  one  over  the  other  is  a  great  advantage  in  point  of 
economy  of  construction.     But  the  placing  them  outside  of  the 
line  of  the  house-walls  is  hardly  practicable  in  our  climate. 
Our  winters  compel  their  construction,  either  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  our  houses  or  in  their  interior,  unless  special 
heating  arrangements  are  applied.     It  therefore  becomes  all 
the  more  necessary  to  provide  special  means  for  their  venti- 
lation. 

The  water-closet  is  used  by  thousands  who  know  little  or  oeneni 
nothing  of  its  mechanism,  and  who  necessarily  consider  it  as  |^<;|^ 
an  automatic  arrangement,  needing  little  or  no  attention,  and 
who  therefore  bestow  none  upon  it.  But,  as  it  is  no  more 
perfect  in  its  way  than  all  other  work  of  human  hands,  it  has 
many  faults  and  weak  points,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the 
pan-closet,  now  so  generally  used.  It  therefore  behooves  the 
architect  who  plans  a  house  for  the  rich  man,  the  mechanic 

*  See  Eaflsie's  **  Sanitary  Arrangements,"  page  02 ;  also  the  supplementary 
report  for  1874  of  the  medical  o£9cer  of  the  Priyy  Council  (England),  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  page  33 : — 

"  In  considering  the  admissibility  of  water-closets,  it  has  always  to  be 
remembered  that  the  working  of  an  ordinary  water-closet  is  easily  deranged, 
and  that  water-closets,  when  out  of  order,  and  especially  if  in  the  interior  of 
bouses,  are  apt  to  become  very  dangerous  nuisances.  The  ordinary  water- 
closet  is,  therefore,  a  thoroughly  ineligible  form  of  priry  for  those  who  are 
unlikely  to  take  proper  care  of  it,  or  are  from  poverty  unable  to  give  it  such 
occasional  repairs  as  it  may  require." 

*^  Among  such  classes  of  population  it  is,  of  course,  unfit  that  any  form  of 
indoor  privy  should  ever  be  sanctioned ;  but  even  in  the  best-ordered  houses 
the  occasional  danger  of  indoor  water-closets  must  not  be  disregardeiL 
Water-closets  onght  never  to  stand  where  they  cannot  have  outside  win- 
dows :  they  ought,  if  possible,  to  stand  as  projeetions  from  tlie  body  of  the 
house,  and  with  windowed  lobbiea  dividing  them  from  it." 
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who  plans  bis  own,  or  who  builds  to  sell  again,  aud  lastlyttie 
houaohoMer  and  head  of  fiimily  himself,  to  kaow  something  of 
the  general  principles  of  its  construction,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  such  knowledge  in  planning,  building  and  taking  care  of  » 
house.  There  seems  to  be  a  deplorable  lack  in  this  respect, 
for  instead  of  ulusets  and  drains,  placed  so  as  to  insure  Ibe 
getting  rid  of  the  refuse  with  safety,  we  often  find  poisonous 
gases  emitted  from  them,  and  conducted  all  over  the  house, 
by  an  ingenious  system  of  pipes,  floor-spaces  and  partition- 
spaces  in  our  plastered  buildings. 

Tho  use  of  water-closets  dates  from  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. Thomas  Ewbauk,  in  his  historical  treatise,  sjijs 
(p.  561)  ;  "They  are  an  ancient  and  probably  an  Asiatic 
device.  The  summer  chamber  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab 
(Judges  iii. :  20—25),  is  supposed  to  have  been  one.  They 
were  introduced  into  Rome  during  the  Republic.  Those 
constructed  in  the  palace  of  the  Ciesars  were  adorned  wilb 
marbles,  arabesques  aud  mosaics.  At  the  back  of  one  still 
extant,  there  is  a  cistern,  the  water  of  which  is  distrib- 
uted by  cocks  to  ditftTent  seals,"  Their  general  use  in  pri- 
vate houses  dates,  however,  from  a  very  recent  period.  It 
,  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  hundreds  of  patented  inven- 
tions, recently  brought  before  the  public,  one  of  the  most 
defective  and  dangerous  of  them  all  should  have  got  into  such 
general  use  iu  this  country;  viz.,  the  ordinary  "pan-closet." 
Baldwin  Latham  speaks  of  them  in  his  "Sanitary  Kngineer- 
ing"  (page  329),  as  "cumbrous  appliances,  which  cannot  be 
introduced  into  a  house  without  creating  a  nuisance."  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizeus 
have  already  fitted  their  dwellings  with  them,  at  a  considerable 
cost,  aud  it  becomes  important  to  remedy  their  defects  as  far 
as  possible  where  already  iu  use.  The  following  devices  are 
recommended  for  those  who  have  already  made  this  bad  in- 
vestment, while  advising  those  who  are  building  anew  to 
adopt  some  of  the  simpler  and  safer  inventions  which  will  be 
described  afterwards. 

The  pan-closet  is  described  in  the  annexed  cut,  figure  6, 
aud  cousiste  of  several  parts :  First,  The  bowl  of  crockery, 
directly  under  the  seat.  Second,  The  copper  pan,  which, 
when  ready  for  use,  is  in  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  is  full  of  water,  and  seals  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
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Third,  The  cast^iroD  receiver,  standing  on  the  floor,  within 
which  the  psn  is  tilted  when  discharging  its  contents ;  and 
Fourth,  The  lead  trap  just  below  the  floor.  Its  defects  are 
numerous,  but  its  chief  defect  arises  from  the  reservoir  of 
foul  air  always  present  in  the  iron  receiver  below  the  crockery 
bowl.  The  inside  of  this  receiver  is  necessarily  foul.  It  is 
quickly   smeared   with  filth   when  first  put  in  use ;   its  in- 


terior is  inaccessible,  and  can  therefore  never  be  cleansed. 
Directly  below  it  is  the  large  metal  trap,  whose  contents  gen- 
erally emit  noxious  gas  from  their  decomposition,  and  this 
trap  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  Whenever  the  pan  is 
tilted  and  discharged,  there  is  suddenly  dropped  into  this  re- 
ceiver several  quarts,  and  sometimes  a  pailful  of  water. 
This  must  of  course  displace  its  own  volume  of  the  fuul  air 
pent  up  there,  for  which  there  is  do  escape  in  any  direction 
but  upward,  with  a  rush,  past  the  tilted  pan  into  the  bowl, 
where  it  mixes  freely  with  the  air  of  the  room.     Yarioua 
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schemes  huve  been  devised  for  getting  rid  of  tbU  nuiaaucewl 
Wliea  uot  gotten  rid  of,  the  pan-closet  is  a  daogerous  nei^^  ' 
bor.     Several  devices  are  described  by    Eassie   ("Sanitary 
Arraugements,"  p.  74)  for  injecting  a  disinfecting  fluid  by  an 
automatic  apparatus   into  the  pan  or   bowl  at  the  instant  o£- 
rccung  opening  the  valve.     Such  coulrivancea  may  serve  a  good  piiM 
''        pose,  if  well  regulated,  but  the  adjustment  of  tbeae  additiouafl 
parts,  and  the  occasional  renewal  of  the  disinfecting  ageatj 
couiplicates  mutters  somewhat,  and  renders  Bucb  a  reme^n 
less  simple  and  less  adaptud  to  general  use  than  it  ia  desire 
able  that  it  should  be. 
I*"""       If  tbe  water-closet  can  be  located  near  a  chimney,  which  ij 
''        sure  to  be  in  constant  use,  as  the  kitchen  chimney,  the   evil 
can  be  abated  by  building  a  zinc  tube  of  some  throe   inches 
diameter  into   the  chimney-stack,  alongside   the   hot  flue,  vr 
inserting  an  iron  tube  within  the  old   flue,  and  leadiug  its 


Fia.  T.— AnonUr  teniilatiog- 


lower  end  into  the  space  under  the  water-closet  scat, 
wooden  houses  and  other  houses  also,  if  in  the  country  in 
idoluted  positions,  windy  weather  oflen  crowds  air  up  ihniugh 
openings  in  the  floor  from  the  communicating  floor-spacea,  so 
that  in  order  to  insure  that  the  draught  of  this  tube  may  draw 
directly  from  the  bowl  of  the  water-closet  under  auch  circuw 
stances,  the  tube  should  end  in  an  annular  flat  tube  of  guivas^ 
izi'd  iron,  to  be  placed  directly  over  the  top  edge  of  (he  l«»wl, 
and  under  the  seat,  with  perforations  around  the  inner  edge 
of  the  ring,  for  withdrawing  the  air  which  we  wish  to  get  rid  of- 
These  annular  tubes  are  now  made  in  Charlestuwn,  and 
sold  and  applied  by  most  plumbers.  (See  figure  7.)  Th>^ 
cover  of  the  seat  must  then  be  arranged  so  that  tbe  valve 
be  drawn  after  closing  such  cover,  and  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  so  close  the  cover  before  liftiug  the  valve.  Tbe  fotti 
air  which  is  puSed  upwards  at  the  tastant  of  emptying  the 
is  then  sucked  up  by  the  draught  of  the  cbuimey 
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an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  air  of  the  room.  Where  no 
warm  chimney  can  be  had  near  enough  to  be  thus  used,  the 
draught-tube  can  be  run  directly  through  the  roof,  with  some 
ventilating  attachment  at  its  top  to  encourage  the  upward 
draught  of  air.  This  will  often  work  well  in  winter,  when  the 
air  of  the  house  is  artificially  heated,  and  tends  to  escape  by 
its  own  buoyancy.  But  in  warm  weather,  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  of  use.     At  that  time  the  chief  reliance  is  upon  open  win-  windowa 

*  *  needed  in 

dows  and  a  free  current  of  air  through  the  house.  For  this  summer. 
purpose  it  is  always  advisable  to  proyide  at  least  a  part  of  a 
window  directly  over  every  water-closet.  The  pan  and  hopper 
closets  which  are  often  found  tucked  into  comers,  under  stair- 
ways, and  in  other  dark  places,  without  special  ventilation 
into  chimneys,  are  sure  to  become  nuisances,  and  poison  all 
their  surroundinorg.     It  has  been  suff&:ested  that  the  iron  re-  ventilation 

for  iron  rA> 

ceiver  of  the  pan-closet  should  have  a  vent-tube  between  the  c^^f™  »<>* 

^  efficient. 

pan  and  the  lower  trap,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  exit  of  the 
foul  air  displaced  by  the  descending  charge  of  water.  But 
this  displacement  is  so  sudden,  and  in  such  a  large  volume, 
compared  with  the  capacity  of  such  tube  to  receive  it,  that 
this  does  not  appear  feasible.  Moreover,  if  the  inner  surface 
of  the  receiver  is  tapped  by  any  sort  of  tube,  its  orifice  would 
soon  be  likely  to  become  smeared  and  stopped  by  the  wet 
paper  and  fecal  matter  which  is  dashed  about. 

If  an  upward  air-draught  can  be  secured  from  the  bowl,  it  is 
constantly  at  work,  removing  not  only  the  foul  air  discharged 
when   the   pan   is   tipped,   but   all   exhalations   from   water 
standing  in  the  pan.     This  water  is  always  exposed  to  the  on^cs 
foul  air  of  the  receiver,  around  the  outside   of  the   bowl,  through 

water  by 

and  dissolves  a  certain  amount  of  the  s^ases  from  this  source,  solution  and 

o  '   difhjsion. 

to  be  given  off  and  scattered  by  rapid  diffusion  in  the  air 
above,  even  when  at  rest,  for  the  air  is  as  a  vacuum  to 
other  gaseous  bodies.  No  vent  from  the  iron  receiver  could 
remedy  this,  for  that  is  foul  past  redemption.  No  circula- 
tion provided  by  such  a  vent  could  much  affect  the  degree  of 
its  foulness. 

The  above-described  defects  in  the  pan-closet  may  in  some 
degree  be  remedied  by  an  efficient  air-draught,  in  cases  where 
this  closet  is  already  in  use,  but  a  surer  remedy  yet  is  found 

67 


Jennings  Water- Closet. 


iu  aiiotber  style  of  closet,  which  cau  be  applied  with  litUl 
extra  cost  when  buildiog  anew.  The  closet  mnde  by  Geoi_ 
Jenuinga  of  London  (see  figure  in  margin)  has  &ccomplisb«d 
the  much-desired  end  of  dispensing  with  the  pan  entirelyj 
together  with  the 
space  between  the  boll 
i  9lfl^H    B^^^5l|i|  ~tf     '^■)<1  ""^  lower  trap,    ft' 

I  HH^I  i^^^Hi^^^jiV  '^'^'^  dispeueea  with  %' 
separate  trap  beloWt 
having  such  n  ti'ap  i 
itself,  made  in  eunnM 
tion  with  the  bowl,  d 
in  one  piece  of  crockeij 
Baldwin  Latham  cnllBlJ 
"  a  perfect  sanitary  l| 
pliance."  Its  watcr-su] 
ply  is  taken  direct!] 
from  any  Bupply-pip« 
adjustable  to  the  actual  pressure,  so  that  no  separate  tank,  | 
service  box  or  valve,  wires  or  cranks  are  needed.  The  ordi 
nary  pan-closet  alone  coats  less  than  half  as  much  as  Jenning^^ 
but  its  cost,  with  all  those  accessories,  set  up  in  working  order, 
would  be  nearly  as  great.  A  supply  direct  from  the  pipes  in 
the  ordinary  pan-closet  is  objected  to  with  reason  from  the 
risk  of  back-tlow  of  foul  air  from  the  closet  into  the  pipes  in 
case  of  lack  of  water-pressure  from  any  cause  at  the  moment  of 
using  the  closet.  But  in  the  Jennings  closet  this  risk  is  entirely 
avoided  by  the  construction  of  the  valve,  which  is  a  flap-valve, 
made  of  a  rubber  disc,  rendering  all  back-flow  impossible,  and 
opening  only  with  the  pressure  of  water.  Ample  flushing  of 
the  bowl  13  secured  by  having  the  valve  worked  by  u  float,  so 
that  it  remains  open  till  the  water  reaches  the  prescribed  l«vel 
ill  the  bowl.  The  Jennings  closet  does  not  seem  to  lie  quite 
all  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  ia  certainly  the  best  ibing  ia 
the  market.     Its  weak  points  are, — 

First.  The  hollow  ping,  made  hollow  to  act  as  an  overflow 
for  possible  surplus  of  water  delivered,  allows  the  free  escape 
of  noxious  gas,  if  any  such  there  be,  from  the  contents  of  the 
trap  below.  The  only  protection  against  this,  as  the  apparatus 
is  now  constructed,  would  be  the  second  lifting  of  the  handle 
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eyeiy  time  the  dosel  is  med  to  insure  the  con^lete  expulsion 
of  the  fool  matter  fix>m  the  lower  trap.* 

Second.  Most  of  these  closets  in  our  market  hare  no  pro- 
vision for  a  veni-hole  in  the  trqp.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
Tent  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rogers  Held,  C.  £.,t  <^d  a 
feni-hole  is  now  prorided,  when  demanded,  by  the  makers 
at  the  point  marked  V  on  the  diagram. 

The  cut  should  diow  the  plug  to  be  hcdlow,  to  act  as  an 
overflow.  Hie  drai^tsman  drew  the  plug  in  elevation, 
while  he  should  have  drawn  it  in  section. 

With  this  closet,  the  use  of  a  disinfecting  fluid,  or  the  spe- 
cial ventilation  of  the  doset-seai  will  probably  be  needless. 
But  it  does  not  escape  the  need  of  giving  a  vent  to  its  own 
trap,  as  above  described. 

A  copious  vent  for  the  soil-pipe  itself  should  never  be  ]^^[*S^ 

omitted  4 

The  reason  for  this  vent  is  as  follows : — 

The  main  drain  of  the  house  is  supposed  to  be  provided 

with  a  large  ta^,  outside  the  house,  as  described  above. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  trap  under  the  water-closet,  or  forming 

a  part  of  it.     Between  these  two  traps  there  must  always  be  wbyaiwag 

a  confined  column  of  foul  air ;  this  column,  if  not  connected 

with  the  outer  air  by  a  vent  made  for  the  purpose,  is  subject 

to  compression  or  tension  from  the  following  causes,  acting 

together  or  separately.     Compression  is  caused, — 

*  Since  the  above  waa  written,  the  writer  learns  that  this  defect  has  been 
entirely  remedied  by  Mr.  Jennings.  He  now  attaches  an  inverted  cup  to  the 
handle,  just  above  the  hollow  ping,  which  effectoally  traps  this  air-hole. 
Parties  ordering  Jennings  closets,  should  see  to  it  that  this  important 
iniprovement  is  not  omitted. 

t  The  following  is  taken  from  a  priTate  letter  of  Mr.  Field  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  speaking  of  such  a  vent-pipe  :  ''  The  func- 
tion it  has  to  perform  is  simply  that  of  admitting  air  whenever  the  closet  is 
worked  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  being  sncked  ont  of  the  trap  by  the  par- 
tial vacuum  that  would  otherwise  be  created  by  the  sudden  rush  of  water 
down  the  aim  leading  from  the  closet  to  the  soil-pipe.  This  pipe  in  no  way 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  the  soil-pipe  properly  ventilated ;  and, 
vice  ver$ay  the  ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe  by  carrying  it  up  above  the  roof 
does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  this  air-pipe.^ 

t  Mr.  Simon,  in  the  report  above  quoted,  says :  ^*  That  every  private  drain 
having  inlets  within  a  house,  must  have  ascending  from  its  head  or  heads 
into  some  suitable  high  position  in  the  open  air,  and  where  it  cannot  infect 
the  interior,  a  ventilating  pipe  or  ventilating  pipes  of  sectional  area  amply 
proportionate  to  its  own.^ 


First.  From  changes  of  temperuhire,  either  from  change  in 
that  of  the  sun-ouiidiiig  air,  or  by  the  pouring  of  hot  water 
into  the  pipe. 

Second,  ""roin  the  blowing  of  air  into  the  soil-pipe  from  the 
;h  may  not  always  be  ventilated,  and  which  mur 
find  the  discouaectlng  trap  disabled  from  some 


sewet 

occasiu. 

acciden 
T 

into 

voliim 
\Vh      con 

air  is  blown  out 

pipe  in  connec 
Tension  mai 

from  the  1 

the  outeidt  In 

sucking  the  water  out 
•  »  ing  their  waetc-DiDes  n 
^   and  is  oHeit  n 


the  influx  of  a  cougidcriible  volume  of  water 
from  above,  forcibly  displacing  an  equivalent 


of  the  above  causes,  the  foul 
aL  the  orifice  of  some  waste- 
I    rap. 

Induction  of  temperature,  or 
;ho  confined  column  through 
the  vacuum  is  supplied  by 
the  connecting  traps,  Icav- 
le  remedy  is  simple  enough, 
buildings   by  carrying  the 


soil-pipe  up  through  the  roof,  with  un  opt'n  end,  to  t 
the  interior  with  the  open  air.  In  small  bouses,  having  but 
one  or  two  water-closets,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  to  apply 
a  two-inch  lead  or  irou  pipe,  to  run  from  the  top  of  the  trip 
of  the  upper  closet,  up  through  the  roof.  If,  however,  the 
outside  discounecting  trap  is  not  ventilated,  as  above  recom- 
mended, and  if  such  small  houses  empty  their  drain  into  a 
public  sewer,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  size  of  the  soil-pipe 
will  be  safe  for  its  vent.  In  building  new  houses,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  soil-pipe  be  carried  beyond  the  roof,  and  of 
its  full  size.  If  the  sewers  are  ever  tide-locked,  a  heavy  rain 
at  such  times  displaces  au  immense  volume  of  air,  which  is 
forced  into  the  house-drains,  causing  these  vents  to  be  fully 
taxed. 

Where  several  water-closets  are  placed  one  above  another, 
on  different  stories,  drained  by  a  perpendicular  soil-pipe,  ai 
often  occurs,  it  is  not  enough  to  extend  the  Boil-pipe  up 
through  the  roof.  The  trap  on  each  of  the  closets  below  the 
upper  one,  except  perhaps  the  very  lowest,  if  this  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column,  must  have  its  own  separate  Taut,  oth- 
erwise the  rush  of  water  down  the  column  from  the  upper 
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story,  or  from  any  of  the  closets  above  the  lower  one,  will  be 
likely  to  siphon  the  water  out  of  the  intermediate  traps  in 
passing,  or  the  trap  itself  which  is  used.     The  vents  for  this 
purpose  should  be  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  may 
wl\  branch  into  each  other  and  into  the  soil-pipe  above  the 
tipper  closet,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram.  Fig.  9.  Thus, 
if  we  suppose  a  pailful  of  water  to  be  emptied  into  the  slop- 
sink  on  the  upper  floor  at  A,  its  rapid  fall  through  the  ver- 
tical soil-pipe  would  be  likely  to  take  with  it  by  friction  the 
air  in  the  branches  draining  the  closets  at  B,  C,  D  and  E. 
The  traps  of  these  closets  would  be  likely  to  be  drained  by 
tiiis  siphon  action,  as  above  described,  or  by  their  own  use, 
unless  provided  with  vent-pipes,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     A 
closet  placed  as  at  F,  connecting  with  the  main  soil-pipe 
"where  the  latter  is  not  vertical,  is  not  subject  to  such  action 
from  use  of  those  above,  and  has  been  found  by  actual  ex- 
periment to  be  unaffected  by  their  use  when  the  main  soil- 
pipe  has  an  open  top,  as   here  shown.     It  would  therefore 
probably  not  be  necessary  to  apply  a  special  vent-tube  to  its 
trap  unless  the  vertical  pipe  immediately  below  it  is  several 
feet  in  length.     If  siich  be  the  case,  the  discharge  of  this 
closet  itself  might  siphon  the  water  out  of  the  trap  behind  it, 
unless  such  a  vent  be  provided,  so  that  it  is  hardlj^  sUfe  to 
omit  the  vent  in  any  case. 
For  those  places  where  the  cost  of  a  Jennin^  water-closet  simpi«r 

^  ^  water- 

is  felt  to  be  a  burden,  a  simple  hopper-closet  is  the  best  sub-  cioteu. 

stitute.  But  it  should  be  properly  ventilated  under  the  seat, 
and  its  trap  ventilated,  and  good  provision  made  for  flushing. 
This  closet  is  described  in  Fig.  8  (p.  454),  and  consists 
of  a  hopper  or  bowl  of  crockery,  set  over  a  lead  trap,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  bowl  with  crockery  trap  in  one  piece.  This 
closet  gets  rid  of  the  confined  chamber  of  foul  air  which  con- 
demns the  pan-closet,  and  this  is  also  easily  cleaned,  and 
simple.  Its  only  fault  is  that  the  contents  of  the  trap  are 
directly  exposed,  so  that  trouble  would  ensue  if  ample  flush- 
ing were  not  provided.  It  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  con- 
stant flow  of  a  driblet  of  water,  which  is  both  wasteful  and 
inefficient.  The  flushing-water  is  needed  only  at  the  lime  of 
using  the  closet,  or  rather  when  leaving  it,  and  it  should  then 
be  applied  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  drive  the  contents  of  the 
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trap  entirely  through  iuto  the  drain  below.  If  a  tank  c 
service-box  be  applied  to  flush  it,  a.  definite  supply  of  wntfl 
can  always  be  insured  without  such  a  waste  as  Would  rendi 
its  use  objectionable.  In  the  way  it  is  now  used,  the  lai^ 
»j  amount  of  water  wasted  has  led  to  the  impositin 
E  of  a  special  tax  upon  hopper- closets  by  the  Bosta 
Water  Board.  This  waste,  however,  is  an  abiiasj 
and  not  a  uecesaary  contingent  npon  the  hoppei 
closet.  The  aperture  at  the  bottom  should  I: 
limited  to  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  to  pre* 
vent  the  admission  of  substances  which  might  chubi 
the  drain.' 


f?«1 


mna  mp-       It  has  been  usual  with  many  plumbers  of  late  to  r 
eiMDu,        mend  the  flushing  of  water-closets  of  the  common   "  pan  " 
"hopper"   style   by   a   valve  to   be   opened    iu   a  branch  c 

*  Id  Older  to  iuture  b  audden  dcliveiy  of  water  to  expel  tbo  foul  ci 
from  the  trap  of  a  boppcr-closet,  the  eerriee-box  ahonld  have  a  cnpacitj  of  fll 
least  B  gallon,  with  a  fonnel-ebaped  bottom.  The  tsItb  sboitld  be  a 
than  two  inchea  or  two  and  a  half  inphea  in  diameter,  and  tJio  pipe  leadiog 
the  fiuHhiug'Water  to  the  hopper  ahoald  bo  two  to  two  and  a  half  incbw 
diameter,  according  to  its  lenfith.  Without  snoh  8i>ecial  pr'>viBion  for  ll 
Budden  daah  of  water  in  a.  considerable  Tolamo,  the  esposare  of  fi 
in  the  trap  would  b«  sure  to  give  trouble,  as  is  the  (act  i! 
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the  main  wator-supplj  of  the  house,  from  whioh  drinking- 
water  is  drawn  through  another  fiuicet.     But  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  break  this  connection  by  proriding  a  small  tank  and 
senrice-box  for  the  closet.     With  the  valve  furnishing  water 
direct  from  the  main,  the  following  risk  is  incurred:  The 
water-supply,,  even  though  nominally  ^constant,''  is  some- 
times shut  off  temporarily  for  repairs  in  the  street,  and  if 
at  such  time  the   water-closet  valve    should    be    opened, 
the  air  is  drawn   rapidly  into  the  water-pipes    from    the 
interior  of  the  ck)set,  which  is  filled  with  organic  vapors, 
and    perhaps  with    actual   oontagium    from   disease.      The 
water  is  soon  let  into  the  pipes  again,  mixing  with  this  air 
and  dissolving  a  portion,  thereby   becoming  contaminated 
and  unfit  for  drinking.     This   direct  connection-valve   has 
become  so  popular  that  one  of  the  prominent  dealers   in 
plumbers'  supplies  recently  alluded  to  the  service-box  sup- 
ply as  an  ^  old-fiishioned  way  which  was  going  out  of  use,** 
while  conversing  with  the  writer.     In   the  supplementary  Fever  i 
report  of  the  medical  ofiBioer  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1874,  i^c«m'. 
there  is  an  interesting  report  from  Dr.  Buchanan,  upon  an 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  where 
fifteen  students  were  attacked  while  living  in  a  building  which 
was  supposed  to  be  provided  with  the  most  perfectly  arranged 
sanitary  appliances.     After  a  most  painstaking  investigation, 
the  fever  was  traced,  by  convincing  evidence,  to  the  use  of  a 
water-closet  with  direct  supply  from  the  mains,  which  had 
poisoned  the  water  used  for  drinking  in  precisely  the  manner 
indicated  above.     In  the  same  report,  the  following  extract  is 
found  from  the  regulations  under  the  metropolis  water  act  of 
1871 :  ^These  regulations  having  for  their  object  the  pre- 
venting of  undue  consumption  or  contamination  of  water,  are  ^tio*"  fSi 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  for  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Lord  p"y  to^^ 
Methuen,  Captain  Tyler,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.  B.     They 
have  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  may  be  put  in 
force  by  the  Liondon   water  companies."    *^  Every  boiler, 
arinal  and  water-closet  in  which  water  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany is  used  (other  than  water-closets  in  which  hand-flushing 
is  employed)  shaU^  within  three  months  after  these  regula- 
tions come  into  operation,  be  served  only  through  a  cistern  or 
service-box t  and  without  a  stool-cock,  and  th^ere  shall  be  no 
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direct  communication  from  tho  pipes  of  the  company  (o  ai 
boiler,  urinal  or  water-closet."  "  No  pipe  by  which  water  U 
supplied  by  the  company  to  any  water-closet  shall  communis 
Gate  with  any  part  of  such  water-closet,  or  with  any  apparatiift 
connected  therewith,  except  the  eorvice-ciatern  thereof." 

PuBUO  Privies. 
wiiBjpriT-  The  need  of  a  Bystera  of-publicpriviesforthecrowded  parte 
of  large  towns  is  a  subject  inviting  the  earnest  attention  of  aXk 
who  are  interested  iu  sanitary  reform.  All  decent  people 
who  hiivo  occasion  to  frequent  the  narrow  and  crowded  alleys 
where  the  poorer  part  of  the  people  are  lodged,  will  often  1; 
reminded  of  the  streets  of  Rome  and  other  Eui-openn  cities  li^ 
the  want  of  decency  there  prevailing.  Among  the  Tarion 
appliiinces  used  in  different  towns  for  this  purpose,  all  ha« 
failed,  unless  where  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the  looj 
authorities.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  removal  of  filth  i 
imperative,  and  it  cannot  be  left  for  the  people  who  use  sudj 
public  privies  to  take  care  of  the  apparatus.  Under  the  8i 
class  may  be  considered  the  privies  of  jails,  asylums,  and  otbtf 
public  institutions  where  large  numbers  are  boused  whosv 
habits  of  cleanliness  cannot  be  relied  upon.  For  this  puv> 
pose  the  water-carriage  system  is  quite  as  applicable  as  inp 
vato  honses,  if  ouly  suitable  appiiratus  bo  provided,  and  if  it 
be  supervised  by  local  authorities.  Such  apparatus  has  si' 
ready  been  perfected  in  Liverpool,  and  in  GriatuI,  England. 
Similar  apparatus;  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the  schools  at 
Dantzig,  where  the  climate  is  about  as  rigorous  as  in  Mai 
chusetts.  Annexed  to  the  report  of  the  medical  oflict 
Privy  Council  lor  1874  is  an  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Jtj 
Netten  Giidcliffe  on  the  means  used  in  various  towns  I 
removal  of  excrement.  Among  his  "conclusions"  is  the  foW 
lowing  (p.  164)  :  "As  regards  the  parts  of  a  town  or  villaj 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  a  water-closet  system  may  b 
miiniiged  so  as  to  be  entirely  applicable  to  the  circunistanc« 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  most  careless  population.  EsseO* 
tial  conditions  of  such  applicability,  however,  are,  that  thftl 
structural  arrangements  should  be  adapted  to  their  purpos«ffl 
and  that  the  management  should  be  wholly  undertaken  aw 
ef&ciently  dune  by  the  servants  of  the  sanitary   nuthorityjfl 
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Where  these  conditious  are  observed  as  thoroughly  as  they 
are  observed  in  parts  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  water-closets 
are  the  best  means  of  removing  excremental  matters  from  the 
poor  neighborhoods  of  a  town."  In  speaking  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  improvements  in  Liverpool,  the  same  report 
says  (p.  206)  :  "The  council,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity 
of  action,  and  likewise  to  prevent  future  mistakes  in  the  ap- 
plication of  remedial  measures,  directed  the  town  clerk  to 
notify  the  several  owners  against  whom  proceedings  should 
be  taken,  *  that  it  appears  to  the  said  council  of  the  said  bor- 
ough, that  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  such  privies  and  cess- 
pools is  by  converting  the  same  into  water-closets.'" 

''Since  Dr.  French  has  been  medical  officer,  and  mostly 
since  1866,  he  has  ordered  and  obtained  the  conversion  of 
14,393  privies  into  water-closets ;  and  there  were  in  1869,  in 
Liverpool,  20,000  privies  attached  to  ash-pits  and  31,150 
water-closets,  2,150  of  which  are  tank  or  trough  closets." 
"  These  closets  are  constructed  on  a  pattern  ordered  by  the 
corporation,  and  approved,  as  to  details,  by  the  borough  sur- 
veyor. Now,  in  1874,  the  number  of  troughs  for  trough- 
closets  is  3,304,  serving  for  about  6,000  closets,  and  the  num- 
ber of  water-closets  other  than  trough-closets,  43,395."  In 
order  to  explain  more  definitely  the  nature  of  the  trough-closet, 
the  annexed  plates  are  copied  from  the  same  report  of  Mr. 
Badcliffe  (figs.  10  and  11),  with  the  following  remsirks  (p. 
206),  viz. :  **  There  is  peculiar  interest  in  the  arrangement  and 
working  of  the  trough-closets  which  are  in  use  by  numerous 
families  in  the  sort  of  neighborhoods  where  in  other  towns 
ordinary  water-closets  are  commonly  a  failure  and  a  nuisance. 
It  remains  to  say  that  the  position  chosen  for  these  new  closets 
has  l)een  carefully  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
place  where  they  have  been  erected,  and  that  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  their  being  well  placed  have  been  obtained  by  the 
time  of  their  erection  concurring  with  that  of  other  improve- 
ments. The  closets  that  are  common  to  several  families  are 
cleansed  in  rotation  by  the  people  using  them,  and  a  register 
is  kept  of  the  order  in  which  this  should  be  done.  Inspectors 
visiting  the  closets  every  two  or  three  days  see  that  this  duty 
is  performed,  and  are  themselves  held  responsible  for  any 
shortcoming.     By  a  little  patience  and  firmness  the  inspector 
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siifxtceds  in  obtaiuing  the  DeceBBar7  cleansing  even  among  t 
most  intractable  classeB,  with  very  little  assistanuo  from  ' 
law.     He  will,  if  necesBary,  wait  and  Bee  the  closet  cleaufli 
out  by  the  proper  person.     Last  year  only  a  dozen  or  so  a 
people  were  summoned  for  neglect  in  this  respect,  and  thn 
of  the  offenders  had  to  be  sent  to  prison.  It  will  be  seen  fi 
the  drawing  that  in  connection  with  these  closets  there  is  a 
opening  of  access  to  the  trough  and  water  supply. 
opening  ib  for  the  scavenger,  and  the  people  using  the  close 
have  no  concern  with  it.     The  scavengers  are  employed  b 
the  corporation,  and  every  day  they  visit  each  of  the  trou^* 
closets,  unlock  the  iron  door  of  access,  discharge  thecontenta 
of  the  trough,  flush  it  out  with  hose  and  water,   sweep   it 
thoroughly  clean,  and  leave  it  charged  with  fresh  wat«r  for  t 
next  twenty-fonr  hours'  use.     Frost  has  done  no  harm  to  thet 
trough -closets,  nor  yet  to  the  ordinary  Biphon-closet  with  i 
service-box,"     "There  can  be  no  question  of  the  adinirab] 
efficiency  of  the  working  of  the  an-angementa  above  describ* 
in  the  semi-public  privies,  nor  of  the  recognition  by  the  j 
pie   of  the  Buperiority   of  the  new  to  the  old  arrangements 
Nor  can  there  bo  any  question  that  these  results  are  due  evM 
more  to  the  management  of  the  whole  business  by  the  public 
authority  than  to  the  excellence  of  the  constructive  arrange- 
ments themselves.     And  not  only  is  complete  freedom  from 
nuisance  obtained  where  formerly  Ulth  and  stink  were  uoj 
veraal,  but  Dr.  French  states  that  in  1868,  when  an  epidera 
of  enteric  fever  was  prevailing  in  and  about  Liverpool,  * 
only  localities  that  seemed  exeuapt  from  it  were  the  ]>la<; 
occupied  by  the  poor,  in  which  we  had  removed  all  the  privial 
and  made  trough  water-closets,'" 

The  use  of  traps  on  every  waste-pipe  inside  of  a  houeo  ii 
point  upon  which  some  difference  of  opinion  is  found.  If  tl 
outside  trap  upon  the  main  drain  is  well  constructed  and  i 
tilated,  there  is  somewhat  lees  importance  to  be  attached  to 
those  on  each  separate  waste-pipe.  Dr.  O,  Reynolds,  in  hia 
little  work  entitled  "Sewer-Gaa,  and  How  to  Keep  it  out  of 
Houses,"  thinks  they  may  in  most  cases  be  safely  dispensed 
with.  But  every  wasto-pipe  becomes  lined  with  a  slimy  i 
which,  in  a  climate  euliject  to  such  summer  heats  a 
must  needs  decompose  and  give  off  offensive  effluvia. 
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difference  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  a  house,  and  the 
winds  outside,  would  always  k«ep  up  drafts  through  waste-  ; 
pipes  if  not  trapped,  passing  down  one  orifice  and  iipanother,  | 
I  eo  that  a  dwelling-house  can  hardly  be  considered  sate  with 
B  traps  are  provided  at  every  waste  somewhere  within 
ben  feet  of  its  orifice.  Th«  chief  objection  to  traps,  except 
r  cost,  is  thot  they  delay  or  hinder,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Ike  rapid  edlux  of  the  sewage,  and  keep  a  small  quantity  of  it 
iiut  up  to  decompose  within  thamselves.  Moreover,  there  is 
Uways  a  column  of  confined  air  in  a  wiiste-pipe  between  any 
wo  traps  in  the  same  line  of  drainage.  Care  must  therefore 
e  taken  to  give  this  columu  a  free  connection  or  vent  to  the 
mosphere,  so  that  its  tension  may  always  be  in  equilibnum 
rith  tlie  atmospheric  pressure.  Without  this  system  of 
vents  the  traps  are  worse  than  useless,  and  deserve  their 
tame  from  the  disappointment  that  would  be  sure  to  follow 
lieir  use. 

The  best  form  of  trap  is  that  which  gives  least  obstruction 
>  the  flow  of  the  sewage,  and  requires  the  least  quantity  of 
rater  to  insure  it«  seal.     All  square  corners  tend  to  promote 
1  Kccumulation  of  sediment  or  eltme,  which  should  be  avoid- 
No  form  of  trap  is  so  simple  and   so  generally  efficient 
B  the  ordiiiary  S-beud.     Its  calibre  should  be  alxint  as  large 
B  that  of  the  pipe  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  with  continuous, 
»otb   lines.     When   a  waste-pipe  is  expected  to  carry  at 
Umee  a  full  stream  of  water,  as  from  slop-sinks,  wash-trays, 
*»iid  bowls,  there  is  risk  of  having  the  traps  siphoned  by  the 
last  water  passing  down,  unless  they  be  provided  with  a  vent- 
bole  at  the  top,  and  this  must  of  course  have  a  pipe  to  carry 
it«  eflluvia  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 

The  position  of  traps  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  If 
close  to  the  orifice,  as  in  the  common  sink  bell-trap,  a  slight 
obstruction  of  sediment  will  smm  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
complete  dam ;  but  if  two  or  three  feet  below  the  orifice,  and 
directly  under  it,  such  a  alight  obstruction  would  soon  be 
swept  awny  by  accumulation  of  the  two  or  three  feet  bead  of 
water  above.  The  common  bell-trap  used  in  sinks,  and  at^ 
tached  to  the  strainer,  conforms  to  neither  of  the  above  con- 
ditions, and  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  Being  close  under  the 
strainer,  no  head  of  water  can  accumulate  to  flush  it,  and  its 
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large  aunulnr  depression  is  a  receptacle  of  rubbjeb,  In 
it  is  a  mere  obatucle  to  tbo  drainage,  so  that  most  cooks  1 
the  cover  wheii  they  want  the  water  to  run  off,  losing  t 
benefit  of  both  strainer  and  trap  together.  A  strainer  is  ui 
fill,  if  serewed  fast  down,  with  holes  of  ample  size  and  nui 
ber,  and  a  trap  made  of  the  S  form  about  the  level  of  tbo  flooi 
under  a  wash-tray  or  sink,  will  run  for  years  and  keep  iti 
clear  of  sediment,  with  such  a  strainer  over  it. 

Workmanship. 
This  subject  has  been  mentioned  above,  but  its  importand 
may  justify  something  further.  There  is  generally  but  t 
way  in  which  to  do  a  thing  properly  and  well,  wbilir  ihere  I 
an  endless  number  of  wrong  ways  into  which  workmen  stui 
ble,  through  ignorance  or  recklessness.  The  importance 
having  the  best  quality  of  work  in  matters  that  so  uoad 
affect  the  health  and  lives  of  our  families,  need  not  further  \ 
dwelt  upon.  These  two  facts  confront  us.  Good  work  i 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  good  drainage,  and  good  woi 
is  too  rare  an  article  among  the  workmen  in  mechanical  tradsl 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  artisans'  guilds  of  the  north  ( 
Europe  developed  a  degree  of  skill  which  often  made  an  a 
of  the  artisan,  producing  such  men  as  Albrecht  DQror  aa 
Peter  Fischer,  of  Nlirnberg,  while  the  general  emulation  Ii 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  in  workmanship  among  large  nui 
bers  that  calls  for  our  admiration,  aud  gave  a  tone  to  ti 
civilization  of  that  age  well  worthy  of  imitation.  Onr  oio 
ern  "trades  unions,"  however,  seem  to  have  cncouragtMl  4 
lack  of  thoroughness  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  artisan  fc 
making  too  little  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  ni 
faithful  workman.  They  combine  for  mutual  protectioi 
against  evils  which  tbey  themselves  tend  to  aggravate, 
are  led  by  demagogues  to  tix  arbitrary  rates  of  wages,  regari 
less  of  merit,  and  encourage  no  emulation  foresoelloace.  H 
consequences  are  bad  enough,  morally,  in  the  lowering  oft) 
standard  of  excellence  among  artisans,  and  thereby  degradinf 
their  intellects,  as  well  as  their  morals ;  but  the  results  are 
particularly  disastrous  among  those  who  employ  artisans  to 
construct  such  important  works  as  house-drains,  for  t 
age  householder  necessarily  depends  largely  upon  the 
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gence  and  skill  of  the  artisan  for  the  pertection  of  details  iu 
such  work,  concerning  which  he,  the  employer,  is  ignorant. 
Of  course  the  blundering  and  reckless  apprentice  becomes,  in 
time,  the  ignorant  and  stupid  master-workman,  deficient  in 
skill,  and  confined  to  routine. 

Instances  often  come  to  our  notice  like  the  following :  dues  of 
Some  years  since  the  writer  employed  a  man  sent  from  one  work. 
of  the  best  plumbing  establishments  in  Boston  to  attach  a 
vent-pipe  to  a  soil-pipe  in  an  old  house,  which  had  been  built, 
like  thousands  of  others,  without  one.  The  workman  was 
directed  to  lead  the  vent  into  the  kitchen  chimney-flue,  which 
was  conveniently  near.  This  pipe  was  afterwards  seen,  en- 
tering the  side  of  the  chimney-breast,  and  appeared  all  right. 
A  few  weeks  since,  a  new  tenant  in  the  house  complained  of 
a  bad  smell.  After  searching  all  about  for  its  source,  sus- 
picion led  to  an  examination  of  the  connection  of  this  vent 
with  the  chimney.  It  was  found  that  it  never  entered  the 
chimney  at  ally  but  ended  with  an  open  mouth  in  the  furring- 
tfpace  between  the  chimney  and  plastering  I  Of  course  all 
the  gases  passing  out  of  this  vent,  had  for  years  had  free 
access  to  all  the  floors  of  the  house.  Luckily  nobody  had  had 
typhoid  fever ;  but  no  thanks  are  due  to  the  plumbing  for  the 
immunity. 

Another  instance  of  bad  faith  in  a  laborer  occurred  within 
a  few  months  in  the  same  street.  A  recent  introduction  of 
aqueduct-water  led  to  laying  a  service-pipe  into  a  house 
where  it  happened  to  cross  under  the  drain  in  the  front  yard. 
The  foreman  was  cautioned  about  the  drain,  which  was  of 
Scotch  pipe.  Some  months  afterward  the  occupants  of  the 
house  found  filth  oozing  through  the  front  cellar  wall  of  the 
house  in  midwinter.  On  digging  down  through  four  feet  of 
frozen  ground  in  the  front  yard,  the  Scotch  drain  pipe  was 
found  to  have  been  broken  open  and  placed  together  again 
without  using  any  cement,  while  putting  the  water-pipe 
through  under  it.  No  mention  being  made  of  this  fact,  it 
was  not  suspected  till  the  leakage  made  its  way  through  the 
cellar-wall,  as  above  related.  Men  who  are  guilty  of  such 
acts  of  bad  faith  are  not  likely  to  be  employed  further  by 
the  same  parties;  but  some  more  serious  penalty  than  loss 
of  patronage  seems  to  be  needed  for  such  cases,  where  the 
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results  may  be  tbe  illness  and  death  of  their  fcllow-citizani 
and  ueighbors. 

The  waut  of  skill  among  artieaua  has  been  aggravated  by  a 
degi-ee  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  architects  upon  points 
where  thoy  aro  expected  by  the  community  to  be  cxperU. 
It  may  be  urged  in  their  defence  that  house-drainage  is  a, 
comparatively  new  luxury.  If  so,  the  architects  should  bt' 
the  very  class  who,  from  their  position,  should  do  the  moat 
towards  developing  its  perfection,  and  not  leave  it,  as  ia  ofteo 
done,  for  the  confused  notions  of  their  clients  to  work  out  the 
details,  with  the  advice  of  the  head  mason,  neither  of  whom 
have  probably  ever  studied  the  subject  from  any  point  of  vii 
more  comprehensive  than  from  their  own  limited  experieni 
Much  has  been  written  on  these  subjects  ;  so  much,  that 
few  new  ideas  have  been  brought  forwai-d  in  this  pa| 
Those  who  wish  to  study  it  further  will  find  it  more  ump^ 
treated  by  such  men  as  Bazalgette,  Latham,  Cortield,  Enssie, 
Mcnzies,  Parkes,  Reynolds,  Waring.  Shedd,  and  others,  all  in 
our  own  language,  besides  as  many  more  In  German  and. 
French,  wherein  the  peculiar  stand-points  of  the  varli 
writers  give  rise  to  different  treatment,  each  suited  to 
own  locality  or  climate.  Besides  the  study  of  the  exporiei 
of  others,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  adapt  means  to  ej 
taking  into  account  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  governing 
case  under  treatment.  Wliat  the  community  has  a  right  to 
expect,  is,  that  men  having  in  hand  the  designing  and  erec- 
tion of  their  dwellings,  should  inform  themselves  of  the 
conditions  on  which  such  dwellings  can  be  made  healthy 
places  of  abode.  If  they  did  this,  as  a  rule,  and  if  artisans 
had,  OS  a  rule,  that  pride  of  character  and  love  of  good 
workmanship  which  is  the  capital  of  the  mechanic,  we  should 
soon  see  better  results. 

The  writer  does  nut  intend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  an|' 
many  intelligent  and  painstaking  architects,  who  have  giTt 
this  subject  careful  attention  ;  but  fur  some  reason 
there   are   many  of  our  important   buildings  designed 
erected  under  the  charge  of  those  who  are  not   so  dial 
guished.     The  following  examples  came  under  the  writi 
notice,  within  a  short  time,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
point. 
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A  conspicuous  public  building,  costing  nearly  $200,000,  JJ^**|j2iM 
was  lately  erected  under  the  chai^  of  a  leading  architect. 
Like  most  similar  buildings  of  the  present  day,  it  contams  a 
good  deal  of  plumbing.  For  some  time  past  a  nauseous  odor 
pervaded  the  cellar,  which  no  amount  of  window  opening 
would  remedy.  It  increased  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  fill  the 
whole  building,  and  render  its  occupation  sickening.  On  in- 
quiry, it  was  found  that  some  square  cesspools  had  been  con- 
structed under  the  cellar  floor,  into  which  various  drain-pipes 
entered,  and  from  which  a  brick  drain  led,  covered  with  flat 
stones,  an  invention  of  a  past  age.  One  of  these  reservoirs 
of  filth  under  the  cellar  floor  had  been  forced  to  overflow,  and 
had  saturated  the  concrete  pavement,  after  a  temporary  ob- 
struction of  the  outlet  by  a  careless  workman.  Although 
the  obstruction  was  promptly  removed,  the  stench  remained 
a  long  time.  What  good  purpose  the  cesspool  served,  or  is 
capable  of  serving,  is  past  comprehension.  Its  presence  is  a 
mere  nuisance.  The  brick  drain  could  hardly  have  been 
planned  by  a  person  who  had  taken  pains  to  learn  the  inher- 
ent faults  of  such  structures,  and  the  great  superiority  of 
smooth  pipes. 

Another  case  :  a  large  public  building  was  recently  planned 
by  an  architect,  chosen  by  the  parties  who  had  the  subject  in 
charge,  as  peculiarly  versed  in  the  wants  of  such  an  institution 
as  this  was  to  accommodate.  The  plans  showed  a  brick  drain, 
big  enough  to  crawl  through,  running  under  the  building  for 
a  length  of  over  two  hundred  feet,  too  large  to  be  self-cleans- 
ing, and,  therefore,  merely  a  prolonged  cesspool,  over  which 
a  population  of  about  five  hundred  persons  were  to  be  lodged, 
those  living  on  the  lower  story  being  on  a  stone  floor,  resting 
on  the  ground,  without  a  cellar  or  any  subsoil  drainage,  except 
the  brick  sewer  I  This  was  not  all.  A  large  tank  or  cess- 
pool was  provided,  just  outside  the  building,  in  which  the 
whole  sewage  of  this  population  was  delayed,  to  settle  and 
ferment  till  convenient  times  for  its  removal,  although  a  good 
sewer  was  at  hand  for  its  immediate  and  rapid  transit  to  a 
safe  distance. 
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Duties  of  Pbofriktors  and  Occppants, 
However  well  a  system  of  house-drainage  may  be  planned 
and  t      t  d    it  cannot  be  ejcpectod  to  be  entirely  auto- 

mat t      e        its  owner  for  an  unlimited  period  without 

iutell  t  [  0  vision.  In  fact,  "eternal  vigilance"  is  the 
pri  f  safety  n  such  mutters  in  a  climate  where  such  vio- 
lent nd  udl  n  changes  occur  as  iu  oura.  Sometimes  a  tr^ 
may  freeze  iu  Jauunry  and  dry  up  iu  July.  Deep  frostl| 
Bometiines  break  up  drains,  and  leave  thorn  leaky.  Kats  bin*  I 
row  into  and  gnaw  into  drains,  if  not  thoroughly  built.  TlioJ 
gases  given  off  by  sewage  often  corrode  lead  pipes,  and  tbU 
ammonia  iu  water-closets  corrodes  the  copper  puns.  Valval 
become  leaky  by  wear.  Counterpoises  get  loose.  But 
frost  is  our  greatest  enemy ;  a  frozen  water-pipo  often  docs 
much  dani.ige,  but  a  frozen  drain  is  the  climax  of  discomfort. 
With  the  extended  use  of  plumbing  come  the  increased  risks 
of  such  mishaps,  till  many  householders  long  to  simplify  Um 
apparatus.  It  cannot  certainly  be  well  taken  care  of  in  coav 
try  houses  in  our  climate,  unless  the  occupant  knows  wheW 
to  find  the  pipes,  and  how  to  empty  them  on  frosty  nightK 
The  risks  of  leaknge  of  drains  are  of  course  very  serious,  aai 
the  ditEuulty  of  tracing  such  troubles  to  their  sources  rend^' 
it  imperative  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  position,  aai, 
to  take  the  alarm  from  the  only  sense  by  which  we  can  ofl«A 
be  led  to  detect  them,  acting  vigorously  to  repair  the  dofeel 
when  found.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  trouble  themselTot 
with  such  matters  had  better  dispense  with  drains  entii*ely,  and! 
do  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers;  viz.,  carry  the  refuse-watei^ 
to  a  safe  distimco  from  the  house  in  pails,  where  it  can  beooiW- 
signed  to  mother  earth.  Then  they  can  feel  sura  that  it  if 
beyond  the  chance  of  harming  them  iu  the  house. 
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OUTBREAK  OF  INTESTINAL  DISORDER,  AHRIBUTABLE 

TO  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  DRINKING-WATER 

BT  MEANS  OF  IMPURE  ICE. 
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REPORT  OX  AN  OUTBREAK  OF  IXTESTIXAL  DISORDER,  AHRIBU- 
TABLE  TO  THE  COXTAMKATIOX  OP  DRISKKG-WATER 

BY  MEAXS  OF  IMPURE  ICt 


Rye  Beach  is  au  attractive  and  popular  seaside  resort  upon 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Massachusetts ;  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  of  each  year  it  is  thronged  with  visitors 
from  the  large  cities. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1875,  there  broke  out 
among  the  guests  of  one  of  the  large  hotels  of  this  place,  a 
somewhat  extensive,  though  comparatively  mild  epidemic. 
Being  the  only  practising  physician  in  the  vicinity,  I  was 
requested  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel  to  make  a  detailed 
investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disorder.  The  results  of 
this  examination  revealed  a  novel  and  commonly  unsuspected 
source  of  contamination  of  drinking-water,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  seemed  to  me  worth  communicating  to  the  Board 
of  Health.  The  disorder  in  question  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system, 
chai*acterized  by  a  sensation  of  giddiness  and  nausea,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  severe  abdominal  pain,  all  of  which  was  accompanied 
by  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  continued  indigestion,  and  mental 
depression.  The  epidemic,  although  confined  within  very 
limited  boundaries,  baffled  for  a  considerable  time  all  efforts 
to  trace  the  trouble  to  any  specific, cause  ;  while  the  origo  mali^ 
when  ultimately  detected,  proved  to  be  contained  in  an  article 
of  ordinary  consumption,  usually  considered  as  above  suspi- 
cion as  regards  innocuousness.  The  first  few  oases  comiu<» 
under  observation  did  not  attract  particular  attention,  inas^ 
much  as  the  symptoms  manifested  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  noticed  among  the  visitors  in  previous  years,  and 
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iuiluccU  by  diinking  the  well-water  of  the  {iluce,  which, 
especially  when  the  well!)  arc  low,  ia  strougly  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  cnrbotmte  of  lime,  and  magnesia. 
It  very  soon  became  opparont,  however,  that  the  trouble  was 
limited  to  the  inmntes  of  a  Bingle  hotel,  acconmiiiduliiig 
about  300  guests,  whoreiis  Uie  occupants  of  another  public 
bou!iO,  containing  rooms  for  atxnit  200,  and  distant  but  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile,  were  enjoying  an  absolute  immunity  from 
all  illness;  nor  was  any  similar  trouble  known  among  the 
neighboring  cottages,  containing  at  least  500  visitors. 

This  peculiar  grouping  of  the  patients  rendered  it,  there- 
fore, tolerably  certain  that  the  whole  disorder  must  be 
referred  to  some  specific,  local  origin,  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hotel ;  uud  popular  opinion  pointed 
very  strougly,  from  the  outset,  to  the  drinking-water.  This 
wfls  drawn  from  several  welis,  all  sunk  in  an  elevated  ridge, 
and  safely  removed  from  drains,  cesspools,  dung-heaps,  or 
other  source  of  pollution.  It  was  also  ascertained,  upon  in- 
quiry, that,  in  some  instances,  those  pereons  aficcled,  having 
apprehended  trouble  from  the  use  of  tlie  water,  had  carefully 
limited  themselves  since  their  arrival  to  other  beverages,  but, 
as  afterwards  transpired,  had  not  hesitated  to  use  ice,  cither 
melted  or  otherwise. 

With  respect  to  the  drainage  of  the  house,  it  appejired  that 
during  the  previous  winter  the  services  of  competent  engineers 
from  Boston  had  Iwen  secured,  lutder  whose  supervision  nn 
elaborate  and  complete  system  of  sewerage  had  been  recently 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  all  the  discharge  from  the 
various  sinks  and  water-closets  was  conveyed  directly  into 
the  ocean.  The  point  of  discharge  of  this  sewer  was  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  liouse,  while  the  sewer  itself  wa» 
securely  trapped  and  ventihtted  in  such  a  manner  us  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  the  escape  of  any  foul  gas  within  the  house. 

Attention  was  next  directed  toward  the  cooking  utensils, 
but  all  the  articles  pertidning  to  the  kitchen  were  found  to  be 
scrupulously  clean,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  agent  or  utensil 
was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  which  would  in 
any  way  tend  to  produce  the  symptoms  complained  of. 
Furthermore,  the  milk-supply  was  investigated,  and  found  to 
he  of  umiuecitiunablo  purity. 
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The  procese  of  eliminalion  waa  in  this  manner  continued, 
until  at  leiigtii  eiispiciou  bectimo  directed  to  the  sup^jly  of 
ice  furnished  to  the  house.  It  may  he  mentioned  iit  tbia 
point,  thiit  a  huge  portion  of  the  ice  consumed  in  this  town  iit 
gathered  from  shidlow  ponds,  formed  during  the  winter  by 
the  Hooding  uf  meadows,  and,  therefore,  coutaius  as  a  rule, 
more  or  less  grass  and  other  vegetuhle  matter,  and  is  conse- 
quently far  lesa  transparent  than  the  article  commonly 
supplied  in  our  hirge  cities.  I  was  not  particularly  surprised, 
then,  to  tiiid  that  the  ice  iu  this  case  was  rather  impure  aud 
opaque,  and  that  it  contained  numerous  foreign  auhstauces 
varying  in  size,  and  apparently  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  theory  that  the  outbreak,  now  increasing  in  extent  and 
acverity,  was  dependent  upon  the  ice-supply,  was  suddenly 
atreugthened  liy  some  pretty  direct  evidence,  of  which  the 
following  examples  may  be  given  : — 

1.  A  resident  of  the  place,  upon  being  questioned  upon  the 
eubject,  volunteered  the  testimony  that  during  the  previous 
winter  he  had  taken  home  some  ice  from  the  same  pond  where 
the  ice-supply  of  the  hotel  was  obtained,  aud  having  consumed 
a  portion  with  the  view  of  testing  it,  had  experienced  nausea 
aod  distress  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  led  him  to 
decide  that  it  was  unSt  for  use. 

2.  Several  persons  affirmed  that  they  detected  a  decidedly 
disagreeable  odor  emanating  from  the  ice  as  it  melted. 

3.  Two  gentlemen  haviug  taken  a  quantity  of  ico  with 
tbem  upon  an  excursion,  aud  drunk  the  water  formed  from  it, 
■were  madu  violently  ill. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  the  suspected  ice 
was  stored  was  found  to  be  decidedly  od'ensive. 

5.  When  some  of  the  melted  ice-water  was  poured  into  a 
glass,  and  held  in  front  of  a  dark-colored  object,  a  strong 
^ht  striking  the  glass  from  one  side,  it  waa  found  to  be 
decidedly  discolored,  and  charged  with  .suspended  matter, 

A  vittit  was  now  made  to  the  pond,  and  the  condition  of 
tilings  here  found  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  exceptional 
fbuluess  of  the  water  from  which  the  ice  was  formed. 

This  pond  is  a  flooded  marsh,  of  irregular  outlines,  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  varying  in  width  from  200 
lo  800  feet,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  about  two  feet.     The 
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source  of  the  water-supply  wns  a  small  brook  entering  tha 
lower  end  of  the  pond  (bringing  down  nil  the  suwdust  from 
two  iieighborhig  saw-mills),  and  several  springs  snid  to  be 
eitunted  at  the  upper  end.  There  had  formerly  existed  an 
artificial  cbauucl,  by  means  of  which  was  maintained  a  direct 
communiciition  between  the  pond  and  the  ocean  ;  but  for  the 
past  two  years  this  channel  had  been  Slled  up  with  sand  and 
stones  thrown  up  during  heavy  storms  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  which  drives  in  here  wilh  extreme  violence.  Of  late, 
therefore,  the  water  of  the  pond  has  become  practically 
stagnnnt,  althongh  a  small  quantity  constantly  peri;olates  a 
bank  of  gravel  separating  the  pond  from  the  ocean. 

A  glance  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pond  wns  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  source  of  the  foulness  of  the  water,  fur  at 
this  point,  a  space  of  about  500  long  and  150  feet  wide, 
directly  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  was  occupied 
by  a  homogeneous  mass  of  putrescent  matter,  composed  of 
marsh  mud  and  decomposing  sawdust.  The  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  bauk  was  discolored  black,  and  when  stirred 
up  emitted  an  intolerably  offensive  odor.  Several  large 
houses  are  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  this  end  of  the 
pond,  the  occnpauls  of  which,  upon  being  questioned,  asserted 
that  when  the  water  was  stirred  up  by  the  rowing  of  boats, 
or  nifHcd  by  a  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  houses, 
the  nir  was  not  unfrequently  polluted  to  such  au  extent  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  close  the  windows.  Of  course  there 
could  lie  no  question  but  that  this  foul  matter  held  in  sus- 
pension  in  the  water  was  conveyed  by  currents  and  winds  tO' 
every  part  of  the  pond,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
the  water  in  every  part  absolutely  uuGt  for  drinking  purposes. 

In  order  to  obtain  further  evidence  as  to  the  admixture  of 
this  foul  matter  with  the  ice,  a  quantity  of  the  ice  having  been 
cleansed  from  all  surface  impurities  was  placed  in  a  tub  to 
melt,  and  the  water  thus  obtained  was  poured  into  a  fresh 
demijohn,  sealed  and  forwarded  for  analysis  to  Pi-of.  W.  B. 
Kicliolfi,  who  reported  as  follows : — 

"Tlie  water  eonlaitia  in  suspension  a  considerable  quantj^  of 
vegctulile  matter  more  or  less  decayed,  and  possesses  ■  slightly  a 
disagreeable   odor,  which    becomes  more  evident  if   the   i 

warmed. 
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^'  Of  the  organic  matter  which  is  snspeoded  in  the  water,  and  which 
may  be  removed  by  filtration,  a  portion,  consisting  of  the  larger  and 
heavier  particles,  settles  somewhat  readily.  Another  portion,  being 
more  finely  divided,  remains  for  an  indefinite  time  diffhsed  through 
the  water,  and  would  be  drunk  by  any  one  using  the  ice  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

^^  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of 
this  decaying  organic  matter  may  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  unpleasant  results  you  have  observed." 

A  sample  of  water  was  likewise  taken  for  examination  from 
the  pond  in  question.  This  sample  was  obtained  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  pond,  in  the  early  morning,  when  no 
air  was  stirring,  and  the  water  being  quite  calm  and  undis- 
turbed by  undercurrents,  the  greater  portion  of  any  matter 
held  in  suspension  would  at  that  time  be  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  Consequently,  the  sample  taken  would 
represent  the  purest  water  obtainable  from  the  pond  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  numerical  results  of  these  analyses  are  herewith 
appended.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  a  means  of  com- 
parison, there  are  also  presented  the  results  of  analyses  of  a 
sample  of  ice  supplied  by  the  Boston  Ice  Company,  and  of 
the  Cochituate  water. 

The  subjoined  sketch  of  the  pond  (drawn  by  Edward  K. 
Clark,  C.  E.,)  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general 
outline  and  character  of  the  pond,  the  location  and  relative 
extent  of  the  bank  of  sawddst  and  marsh  mud  by  which  the 
water  was  fouled,  and  the  portion  of  the  pond  from  which 
the  ice  was  taken. 

The  proprietors  of  the  hotel,  impelled  by  a  proper  sense  of 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  rendered  willing  assist- 
ance in  ferreting  out  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  as  soon  as 
suspicion  was  directed  towards  the  ice,  its  further  use  was 
promptly  prohibited.  Coincident  with  this  disuse  of  the  ice, 
there  was  observed  an  abrupt  amelioration  in  the  symptoms 
of  nearly  all  who  had  hitherto  been  ill,  while  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  no  fresh  cases  of  this  character  are 
known  to  have  occurred. 

The  evidence  thus  collected  seems   to   render  it  almost 
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certain,  that  the  illness  in  qtieatinn  was  induced  by  the  con- 
8iini))tion  (if  ice  contaminated  by  docomposed  organic  matter. 

As  to  the  actual,  or  relative,  number  of  those  made  ill  in 
this  ranniier,  no  exact  estimate  can  be  made,  for  the  symptoms 
were,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently  severe  to  necessitate  the  aid 
of  a  physician. 

As  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
produced,  it  may  bo  said  in  round  numliers,  that  the  ice  was 
consumed  in  variable  quantities  during  a  period  of  six  weeks 
by  five  hundred  individuals.  Of  these,  twenty-six  adulta 
were  known  to  manifest  grave,  continued,  and  characteristio 
symptoms.  A  large  number,  probably  the  majority,  of  the 
guests  drank  the  contaminated  water  with  apparent  impunity. 
In  some,  although  decided  illness  was  induced  during  the  Grst 
two  or  three  days  after  their  arrival,  an  habituation  to  the 
water  seemed  to  bo  afterwards  acquired,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
subsequent  immunity  from  all  trouble.  In  the  case  of  several, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  seemed  to  resent  with  ever- 
increasing  emphasis  the  presence  of  the  foul  water,  nor  was 
relief  obtained  until  afler  the  patients  bad  quit  the  place. 
Thus  many  who  had  come  from  a  long  distance  with  the'faopo 
of  strengthening  and  improviog  their  physical  condition, 
returned  home  depressed,  and  without  even  having  preserveii 
the  health  they  previously  had. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  person  under  the  age  of 
ton  was  known  to  be  affected  by  the  impure  ice. 

Great  responsibility  devolves  upon  tliose  who  undertake  to 
provide  food  and  drink  for  large  numlM?rs  of  individuals,  aud 
to  such  the  aliove  experience  inculcates  the  importance  of 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  driukiug-water, 
and  guarding  against  every  possible  source  of  contamination. 

The  notion  that  ice  puriliea  itself  by  the  process  of 
froezing,  is  not  based  upon  trustworthy  scientific  observation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  utterly  wrong  in  principle  to  take  ice 
for  consumption  from  any  pond  the  water  of  which  is  so 
fouled  as  to  he  mi6t  for  drinking  pur^^oses. 
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Numerical  Results  of  Analyses — CoDtinaed. 
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Ammnnia,         .... 
Albuminoid  ammonia,      . 

Ors^anic  and  volatile  matter,    . 

Total  solid  residue  at  212  deg. 

Fahrenheit.    .... 

Chlorine 

Equivalent  to  chloride  of  eodi- 

Oxygen    required    to    oxidize 
orgaaic  matter,      . 

0.ni97 
0.0597 
64.96 
8.00 

0.0115 
0.0348 
37.83 
4.66 

0.0020 
0.0068 
1.61 
1.33 

72.96 
34.00 

56.03 

1.28 

1983 
32.68 
0.75 

2.83 
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KEPORT  ON  REGISTRATION  OF  PREVALENT  DISEASES. 


The  desirability  of  a  trustworthy  method  for  the  registration 
of  prevalent  diseases  is  undisputed.  Sanitarians  have  repeat- 
edly expressed,  the  want,  but  have  failed  hitherto  to  realize  its 
fulfilment.  They  know  how  much  greater  would  be  their 
power  to  protect  the  public  health,  if  data  of  the  local  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  disease  were  promptly  afforded  to  them. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  utility  of  such  a  registration 
is  amply  illustrated  in  the  control  which  boards  of  health 
exercise  during  invasions  of  small-pox  prompt  measures  of 
prevention  by  isolation  being  thereby  made  possible  for  the 
defence  of  the  entire  community.  In  a  still  broader  sense, 
they  see  the  great  advantage  which  would  result  from  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  rise  and  full  of  epidemics,  and  the 
development  of  diseases  whose  cause  lies  in  local  and  prevent- 
able conditions. 

Hitherto  health  authorities  have  relied  on  the  registration 
of  deaths  as  affording  a  basis  for  their  active  operations  in 
behalf  of  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  for  generalizations  in 
sanitary  science.  A  persistently  high  rate  of  mortality  is  an 
indication  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  community  reporting  it ;  it  is  a  signal  that  so  far  as  that 
region  is  concerned,  influences  are  at  work  which  demand 
speedy  investigation  and,  if  it  be  possible,  prompt  removal. 
Therefore  the  registration  of  mortality  has  always  been  ac- 
knowledged as  an  invaluable  adjuvant  to  sanitary  adminis- 
tration. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  death-rate  does  not  represent  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  health,  the  real  amount  of  sickness, 
or  its  real  character  at  any  given  time  in  any  community. 
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An  entire  hamlet  may  be  smitten  by  an  epidemic  ivhicli 
makes  no  impression  on  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  schoola 
of  a  township  may  be  forced  to  take  an  nnscnsonable  vncation 
by  a  general  invasion  of  whooping-cough,  which  may  cause  a 
comparatively  smalt  number  of  deaths.  Mild  scarlatina,  or 
diphtheria,  or  even  small-pox  may  sweep  through  a  village 
and  be  the  occasion  of  only  a  few  funerals.  Oo  the  other 
hand,  an  exceptionally  severe  outbreak  of  infectious  disease 
may  be  attended  with  a  fatality  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
Dumber  sick,  and  thus  become  the  source  of  erroiieona 
inferences.  So  that  it  seems  eminently  dosirablo  that  a  regis- 
tration of  diseases  should  in  some  way  be  put  into  operation, 
not  to  take  the  place  of  mortality-registration,  but  to  supple- 
ment it. 

To  the  public,  aa  well  as  to  the  health-authorities,  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  prevailing  diseases  is  of  evident  value. 
An  official  bulletin,  issued  at  slated  intervals,  declaring 
what  acute  diseases  are  present  in  a  specified  section,  and  in 
what  part  of  that  section  they  are  most  rife,  has  a  double 
usefulness  :  it  warns  well  people  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exposure 
ID  any  specially  infected  locality,  while  it  prevents  the  ill 
effect  of  sensatioual  items,  which  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
startle  newspaper  readers  by  their  alarming  assertion  that 
this  or  that  dreaded  and  dangerous  malady  is  "raging"  in 
some  community  which  is  only  measurably  affected,  or,  it  may 
be,  ia  wholly  exempt.  If  it  were  possible  to  publish  daily 
records  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  more  important  acuto 
diseases,  and  of  their  comparative  gravity,  from  returns 
gathered  and  compiled  upon  authority,  the  people  might 
escape  the  apprehension  and  the  alarm  fostered  by  paragraphs 
for  which  nobody  is  responsible. 

The  analogy  between  such  a  scheme  and  the  already  est^b- 
liehed  system  of  weather-reports  will  at  once  occur.  Th6 
eminent  usefulness  of  the  work  done  by  the  Signal  Servicft 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Its  value  to  commerce,  to  agriculture, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  ordiuary  affairs,  has  been  fully  tested. 
The  "weather  probabilities"  have  become  an  important 
feature  of  the  daily  news,  and  thousands  of  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  shape  their  plaus  according  to  the  prognosticationa 
of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.     Already  we  have  iutimattoua  of 
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a  greatly  extended  operation  of  the  system  of  weather-reports 
begun  so  successfully  in  this  country ;  the  time  will  presently 
come,  when  an  international  bulletin  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations, taken  simultaneously  at  many  stations  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  will  furnish  special  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  department  of  scientific  study. 

In  like  manner,  the  prevalence  of  endemic  and  epidemic 
diseases  may  be  registered.  Lai^e  areas  of  territory  may  be 
included  in  the  field  of  observation,  and  bulletins  issued  by 
a  central  authority  may  give  timely  warning  of  the  rise  and 
spread  of  zymotic  affections.  Just  as  the  **  cautionary  signal  ** 
now  tells  the  mariner  or  the  traveller  that  a  storm  is  coming, 
so  in  the  future  will  the  official  word  of  the  registrar  tell  the 
public  of  the  existence  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases, 
their  gravity,  and  their  progress.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  predict  that  •* probabilities'*  may  yet  be  cast  with  some 
degree  of  ppecision,  as  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing epidemics.  The  manifold  directions  in  which  such  a 
system  may  prove  useful  in  gathering  facts  concerning  epi- 
demiology, in  staying  groundless  alarm,  in  pointing  out 
localities  to  be  avoided,  in  indicating  specially  threatened 
places,  need  hardly  be  mentioned  farther. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  are  many  and  serious 
difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  a  practical  realization  of 
such  a  plan.  Some  of  these  obstacles  are  inevitable ;  others 
would  disappear  as  time  introduced  more  perfect  methods  of 
registration,  and  diminished  the  friction  of  new  machinery. 
It  is  proper  to  allude  briefly  to  some  of  these  hindrances. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  registrar  of  prevalent  diseases  is 
obliged  to  depend  for  his  working  material  upon  the  medical 
profession ;  his  information  must  come  from  physicians  upon 
whose  punctuality  and  uniform  fidelity  the  success  of  the  entire 
business  relies.  The  law  is  not  his  ally  in  this  matter,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  kindred  registration  of  mortality ;  the  labor 
attending  the  gathering  of  the  preliminary  facts  must,  there- 
fore, be  entirely  voluntary  and  public-spirited.  But  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  entire  medical  profession,  including  all 
persons  styling  themselves  "  doctors,"  could  be  enrolled  in 
the  service ;  and  on  many  accounts  it  is  well  that  it  is  so, 
because,  as  is  amply  illustrated  in  mortality  registration,  the 
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certificates  furnii^bed  by  the  numerous  company  of  pretenders, 
to  whoso  ministrations  a  pretty  large  minority  of  the  people 
submit  themselves  in  times  of  sickness,  are  of  duubtful  value, 
and  do  not  supply  reliuble  data  for  souud  reasoning.  A 
purely  ideal  system  for  registering  prevalent  sickness  would 
iarolve  the  recording  of  every  case  of  acute  disease,  whether  it 
were  under  the  care  of  persous  representing  one  or  another 
degree  of  medical  skill,  or  indeed  of  those  without  any  degree 
at  all.  Such  a  comprehensive  plan,  even  supposing  it  to  Iw 
desirable,  is  not  practicable.  Reliance  must  therefore  he 
placed  upon  a  selected  number  of  observers,  who  will  regu- 
larly return  the  reijuireil  facta.  The  registrar  will  aim  to 
secure  the  coUperatiou  of  the  best  physicians,  those  at  once 
the  most  acconijitished  and  the  most  busily  engaged  iu  their 
art.  He  will  bo  fortunate  if  those  of  his  first  choice  do  not 
decline  his  overlures,  through  reluctance  to  accept  another 
draft  upon  their  professional  chanty  and  good-uaturo.  Any 
scheme  of  this  sort  will  be  strong,  and  its  results  valid  in 
proportion  to  the  trustworthiness  of  those  who  are  its  practical 
supporters ;  success  depends  more  on  the  character  of  the 
observers,  than  upon  their  number.  The  first  difficulty,  ther&< 
fore,  iu  the  way  of  this  reg  stration,  is  the  selection  i)f  men 
best  fitted  to  perform  the  primary  service ;  the  second  and 
greater  ditEculty  is  to  enlist  these  Toluuteers  iu  the  corps  of 
observation. 

But  supposiug  the  corps  to  be  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily 
filled,  the  physicians  composing  it  representing  the  best  pos- 
sible quality  as  regards  medical  intelligence,  extent  of  observa- 
tion, fidelity,  the  next  oba  acle  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ters to  be  reported  upon  are  not  of  an  absolute  cha  acter. 
The  meteorological  observer  is  sure  of  hia  weather  record ; 
his  thermometer,  and  Iwirometer,  and  anemometer  indicate  to 
him  positive  conditions,  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
the  proper  precaution  being  taken,  of  course,  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  the  instruments.  But  the  clinical  observer  deals 
with  matters  far  more  subtle  aud  difficult;  the  reliability  of 
his  record  of  observations  depends  upon  his  own  acuteuesa 
and  judgment.  He  rejtorts  ilie  presence  or  absence  of  dia- 
cases  whose  diagixisis  is  not  always  easy.  His  opinion  of  th« 
nature  or  gravity  of  any  case  or  series  of  cases  may  be  quite 
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diflTereot  from  that  of  hit  neighbor.  Whst  k  dipbtbcrisi  to 
one  obseiTer,  k  crDup  or  simple  «ore  throat  to  aurithcr ;  wiiat 
18  febricalm  to  one,  k  typhoid  fever  to  another:  irhiit  is 
cbolerm  uifutiim  to  one,  k  in&ntile  diarriiGea  to  anotbpT: 
what  k  inflneiuBa  to  one«  k  bronchitis  or  severe  catarrh  tr»  aih- 
other.  For  thk  diversitr  there  k  no  radical  remedr.  Ii  is 
the  sooroe  of  a  eonaiderable  max^gin  of  error  in  the  rcrrtstra- 
tion  of  mortalitj,  affecting  the  cansee  of  death ;  it  is  tbe  po^ 
sible  origin  of  a  still  wider  laitpe  of  uncertaintr  in  tbe  resulis 
of  any  scheme  for  registering  diseuBes  nrliicfa  do  noi  affvtrd,  in 
their  fatal  terminatian,  an  additional  indication  for  diagnosis. 
Onr  chief  sale-goard  k  again  to  be  found  in  the  known  skill 
and  repntation  of  the  observers. 

The  liberalitj  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  permitted  dur- 
ing the  year  1875  a  plan  for  registering  prevalent  diseases  in 
Massachusetts  to  be  6ubject€»d  to  a  practical  test.  Tbe  pLm 
was  not  a  pretentione  one :  it  was  offered  as  an  initir«rorr  ex- 
periment in  a  field  of  sauitair  statistics  hitherto  unproduciivo. 
The  purpose  was  to  break  the  ground,  in  tbe  bopo  that  othor 
workers  might  be  tempted  to  carry  forward  and  i>erfoot  a 
project  believed  to  contain  imdeveloped  elements  of  value  nn^l 
importance  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  tbe  main  objivt  ot' 
this  paper  to  report  what  has  been  done,  the  methods,  nnd  tho 
results. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  plan  devised,  the  StAto  of  M?^ns,^- 
chusetts  was  divided  into  seven  sections  of  unctpial  si7o«  hnl 
of  distinctive  topographical  characters.  The  hill  o<>nntn  <^t' 
Berkshire  formed  one  section.  The  second  ro^i<Mi  iN>nipti?»<\l 
the  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Iliimpdoiu  tho 
^^  valley"  section,  traversed  and  drained  by  tho  Oonnoolioul 
River.  The  county  of  Worcester  constitntod  tho  \\\\\\\  or 
^midland  ^  section.  The  '"north-eastern  "  soot  ion  inoludod  :>H 
of  Essex  County,  and  all  of  Middlesex  County  oxiM^pt  olovon 
towns  and  cities  embraced  in  the  fifth  sootion.  This  l^llor. 
the  ''metropolitan,*'  contained  Boston  and  its  suhmhs,  tho 
northern  boundary  being  the  valley  of  tho  Mystic  Uivoi\  and 
the  southern  the  Ncponset  River.  In  this  soolion  \\o)v 
included,  besides  the  city  proper,  with  its  hmmmUIv  a^^piiivd 
outlying  territory,  the  following:  llydo  Park,  Hi>>oklino, 
Newton,  Watcrlown,  Belmont,  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Soni- 
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erville,  Melrose,  Medford,  Maiden,  Everett,  Winthrop,  aad 
Chelseii.  The  "south-eastern"  section,  the  largest 
coiiaistod  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  (the  towns  of  Hyd» 
Park  and  Brooklino  excepted) ,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and 
Barnstable.  The  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket constituted  the  seventh,  or  "island"  section.  These 
several  territorial  divisions  were  made  without  regard  to  their 
extent,  or  to  the  distribution  of  their  population,  but  solelj 
with  reference  to  their  general  characters,  as  regards  situation 
and  surface. 

The  field  of  observation  having  thus  been  divided,  the  phy- 
sicians were  selected  in  each  district  to  perform  the  part  of 
observers.  The  principle  of  the  choice  has  been  intimated. 
The  aim  was  to  secure  the  coOpemtiou  of  regularly  educated, 
intelligent  medical  men,  whose  held  of  practice  was  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  enable  them  in  the  aggregate  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  weekly  conspectus  of  the  diseases  preva- 
lent in  the  entire  State.  In  cities  whose  sick  poor  were: 
attended  to  by  means  of  an  organized  gratuitous  dispensary 
service,  the  physicians  of  the  visiting  staft"  were  regarded 
particularly  desirable  reporters,  for  the  reason  that  the  p^ 
Uente  under  daily  observation  were  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
a  character,  as  to  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  relative  prevalence  of  acute  diseases  iq  their  localities. 

The  projoct  was  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion in  November,  1874,  the  following  circular  being  mailed 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  regular  physictaus 

COMMOSWHALTn  OF  WAS9ACHU8ETTB. 


Deab  Sir : — The  State  Board  of  Health  is  ^ery  desirous  of  get 
ting  weekly  information  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  all  parU  a 
Massachusetts.  The  object  is  certainly  one  of  great  iaiportance,— 
positive  knowledge  ofthe  health  oftbe  people,  as  well  as  of  the  di* 
eases  wbich,  at  any  time  aud  place,  are  present,  or  which  threatei 
to  extend  as  epidemics. 

In  order,  however,  to  attain  this  end,  the  board  will  need  1 
cooperation  of  a  large  and  select  number  of  physicians,  In  I 
gentrnl  practice,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  We  therefore  b 
the  liberty  of  asking  whether  you  will  consent  to  be  one  of  tl 
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namber, — to  report  vceUj.  daring  tbc*  necS  jtar  (1473pi.  tbe 
diseases  prenleiit  in  rov  Ticiailrr.  Tht  mrioiKii  sample  po^t^I 
card  will  iiKticale  the  ptopused  mesboA :  it  vill  be  olacrred  th&s  an 
endeaTor  has  been  made  to  redcBeft  to  Hut  i?nfnrmnni«  zikt  exp^ovii- 
tore  of  time  and  tninble  incident  to  tbe  scsriiee  »aked  of  c-^isy 
medical  men. 

The  board  has  app<nnted  Dr.  F.  W.  Dkapck,  of  Boston,  to  bo  the 
registrar  ai  this  new  Boican  <^  Health  Correspondence.  He  will  com- 
pile from  the  retnms  reeeiv-cd  a  ooocise  wceUj  bnUetin  ^  prevalent 
diseases,  to  be  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  pub- 
lished, with  M:ppropnMte  oommeauA.  for  the  informatioo  of  the 
people.  At  the  end  oi  the  year,  a  sommary  of  the  accumulated 
observations  will  be  prepared  for  publication  in  the  annual  re^x^rt 
of  the  board. 

If  the  board  is  soocessfnl  in  secoring  the  cooperation  of  physi- 
cians in  the  aocompUshmeDt  of  this  plan.  t!ie  practical  resulu  will 
be  of  essential  valne,  not  only  to  the  State  at  large,  but  to  privaio 
individuals.  To  medical  men.  in  particular,  such  a  weekly  synopsis 
of  prevalent  diseases  would  be  possessed  of  obvious  interest.  It  is 
not  out  of  place  to  remark,  also,  that  the  present  scheme  is  the  tirst 
practical  attempt  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  make  a  systemiuio 
weekly  registration  of  diseases.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  oiMisont 
to  assist  the  board  in  executii^  a  purpose  which  is  capable  of  iHMn^; 
developed  to  very  usefhl  ends.  If  you  will  please  to  signify  your 
willingness  to  undertake  the  service  alluded  to,  the  proper  blanks 
will  be  forwarded. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  I.  BowniTon, 
David  L.  Webstkr, 
j.  c.  hoadley, 
Richard   FROTiiiNiauM. 
T.  B.  Newhall, 
R.  T.  Davis, 
Chas.  F.  Foi^oM, 
Members  of  iAt  Sdfit^  lii^mi  or*  iuii  % 

To  this  preliminary  request  for  cooperation,  ono  hniuln^l 
and  fifteen  physicians  responded  affirniiitivoly.  In  Mnrx^lu 
1875,  this  numl>er  was  increased  by  the  enlistment  of  the  aid 
of  seventy-nine  additional  physicians.  These  ono  hundred 
and  ninety-four  medical  men  were  supplied  from  time  to  time 
with  postal-card  blanks,  to  be  filled  and  forwanled  to  the 
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registrar.  This  blank  form,  of  which  a  copy  ia  here  given, 
was  iiilciided  to  procure  the  maximum  of  information  with 
the  loaat  amount  of  machinery  and  detail. 


F. 


Report  of  Diseases  prevalenfc 
during  the  Week  ending- 
Saturday,  - 18T6. 


mi 


Bronohltia .... 
Oholerft  Infantum 
Cholera  UorbuB . 
Croup  iitrnil/rantBiiM) 
Diphtheria  .  .  . 
Dlarrhcea  .... 
Dyaautery . 
Influettza  . 
Ueaslea  ,  . 
PneumoQla 
Bhaumatlara. 
Scarlatlaa 
Small-pox 
Typhoid  Faver 
Wliooplner-cougb 


M.D. 

If  more  parliculars  had  been  called  for,  necessitating  an 
ndditional  outlay  of  time  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  active  , 
practitioner,  much  lesa  would  have  been  gained  in  the  end. 
The  form  has  served  admirably  throughout  the  year.  Future 
experience  may  indicate  the  time  when  more  elaborate  data  c«u 
Iw  asked  for  and  obtained  ;  tho  point  has  not  yet  been  reached 
when  a  state  commission  can  draw  from  an  overworked  pro- 
fession long-continued  gratuitous  service,  unless  that  service   j 
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\}e  of  the  Bimplest  nature,  and  to  secure  most  useful  ends.  It 
pleitsure  in  this  connection  to  testify  to  the  faithfulness  aud 
uuiformity  with  which  tho  physieiaus  hare  discharged  their 
promiao  to  cooperate  in  thia  work.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
Bome  would  fail  and  drop  out  of  the  ranks  before  the  yeiir  was 
ended  ;  but  to  the  largo  majority,  the  registrar  feels  indebted 
for  well-sustained  assistance.  Without  this  aid,  the  plan  would 
have  come  to  naught ;  to  it  tho  experiment  owes  nearly  the 
vhole  of  its  success.  If  one  would  seek  for  some  sign  that  the 
registration  of  diseases  is  a  desideratum,  and  that  the  present 
method  has  in  it  some  quality  of  favor,  he  might  find  sueh  evi- 
dence in  this  ready  response  and  long-sustained  support  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  best  representativo  physicians  of  the 
StAte. 

The  reports  returned  at  the  end  of  each  week  were  assorted 
by  districts,  the  initial  letter  at  the  loft  upper  corner  of  each 
card  being  designed  to  facilitate  that  work.  The  diseases 
teported  by  each  section  were  then  compiled  from  the  cards, 
and  a  percentage  computed  between  the  number  reporting 
each  disease  and  the  whole  number  reporting  for  that  week 
for  that  district;  thus,  if  from  the  midland  section,  in  a  given 
week,  twenty-five  (25)  cards  were  received,  of  which  eigh- 
teen (18)  returned  pneumonia  as  prevalent,  the  percentage 
for  pneumonia  for  that  week  and  that  section  would  be  sev- 
enty-two (72).  Inasmuch  as  tlie  number  reporting  from  week 
to  week  necessarily  varied  somewhat,  this  compntatiou  of  the 
perceutage  would  appear  to  show  better  than  any  other  way 
the  relative  changes  in  the  prevalence  of  diseases.  All  the 
sections  having  been  analyzed  in  this  way,  the  summary  fur 
the  State  at  large  was  obtuiued  in  a  similar  manner  by  aggre- 
gating the  returns.  The  results  of  the  analysis  for  each  sec- 
^ou  and  for  the  State  wero  transferred  to  charts,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  graphic  picture  of  the  prevaloJico  from 
TPeek  to  week  of  acute  diseases,  the  regular  curves  giving  a 
satisfactory  notion  of  their  dcvelopmont  and  decliue. 

One  feature  of  tho  work,  and  that  by  which  tho  public  has 
IcQowii  of  its  progress,  has  been  the  weekly  bulletins.  From 
the  cards,  and  from  the  charts,  was  readily  made  abriefsum- 
;maiy,  setting  forth  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  varioua  parts 
of  the  State,  with  a  comparative  record  giving  the  inoreuse  or 
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decline  of  the  more  dreaded  affeclions.  This  weekly  bulletin 
was  piibliehed  simultaneously  on  Thursday  monitngB  through- 
out the  year  in  the  "Boston  AJcdical  and  SurgicalJourual,' 
and  ill  the  Boston  "Morning  Journal."  A  single  specimen 
will  suffice  to  show  the  general  ehuriicter  of  these  announce- 
ments : — 

"  The  following  is  a  bulletin  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  Afasaa 
chusetls  (luring  the  week  ending  January  16,  1875,  compiled  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  IVom  the  returoa  of  phy- 
sicians representing  nil  sections  of  the  State  : 

"  In  Berksliire,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  and  typhoid 
fever.     Diphtheria  and  croup  are  less  prevalent. 

"  In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  broncbitis,  influenza,  rhenmatiam, 
diphtheria,  pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  and  croup;  scarlatina  is 
loss  prevalent.     One  physician  in  Springfield  reportsmeningitia. 

"In  tlie  midland  section,  mild  bronohitis,  severe  pneamonia,  in- 
fluenza,   rheumatism,  wboopiiig-<M)Ugh,  scarlatina,    and   diphtheri 
Erj'sipelas  is  reported  as  '  epidemic  *  in  the  northern  part  of  Worces- 
ter County. 

"  In  Middlesex  and  Essex  counties,  influenza,  bronchitis,  scarla- 
tina, rbenmatism,  pneumonia,  and  whooping-cough.*  Measles  and 
diphtheria  are  subsiding. 

"In  the  metropolitan  section  (Boston  and  its  suburbs),  bron- 
chitis, pnenmonia  (not  fatal),  rheumatism  (sub-ncute),  measles, 
scarlatina,  influenza,  and  whooping-cough.  Dipbtheria  and  tonsil- 
litis appear  to  be  subsiding  together. 

"  In  the  south-eastern  counties,  mild  bronchitis,  influenza,  pneu- 
monia, rheumatism,  whooping-cougb,  and  croup.  Scarlatina  is  leas 
prevalent. 

"  It  appears  that  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism  prevail 
in  all  parts;  croup  and  diphtheria  arc  most  prevalent  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  ;  scarlatina  is  in  the  midland,  north-eastern  and 
metropolitan  sections,  its  tjpe  being  generally  mild ;  whooping- 
cough  prevails  mostly  in  the  rural  sections. 

"  Since  last  week  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  following :  Mea- 
sles, diphtheria,  and  tonsillitis.  Bronchitis,  inBuenza,  pneumonia, 
rlieninalism,  scarlatina,  and  eryBi)>eIas  show  an  increased  prevalence. 
Croup  ond  whooping-cough  are  ihe  same  as  at  last  report. 

"  F.  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Registrar." 

But  the  weekly  statemonts  do  not  exhaust  the  account  of 
the  fruits  which  the  scheme  has  made  apparent ;  the  bulle- 
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tins  served  their  purpose,  and  fulfilled  their  end,  as  soon  as 
they  were  published ;  they  were  essentially  ephemeral.  It  is 
possible  to  gather  from  the  returns  some  results  of  a  more 
permanent  ralue.  The  geographical  distribution  of  non- 
fatal diseases,  their  development  considered  with  relation  to 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  their  more  or  less  distinctly  defined 
local  manifestation,  their  relation  to  meteorological  variations, 
are  all  capable  of  being  demonstrated.  The  accompanying 
charts  are  intended  to  show  the  relative  prevalence  of  acute 
diseases  in  the  State  at  large  during  the  year.  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  add  a  few  notes  concerning  the  different  sections  whose 
charts  are  not  introduced. 

Berkshire. — During  January,  croup  and  diphtheria  were  quite 
prevalent;  but  they  subsided  as  the  spring  advanced,  and 
remained  absent  until  October,  when  a  slight  accession  oc- 
curred. Influenza  and  bronchitis  were  present  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  but  they  disappeared  before 
the  first  of  June,  to  reappear  in  late  autumn ;  pneumonia  and 
rheumatism  followed  a  similar  course.  There  was  some 
typhoid  fever  in  the  first  three  mouths  of  the  year;  it  disap- 
peared in  April,  to  return  in  September,  and  continue  through 
the  autumn.  The  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  summer  began  their 
invasion  at  about  the  first  of  August,  considerably  later  than 
in  some  of  the  more  populous  sections ;  they  subsided  in  the 
second  week  of  October.  Whooping-cough  was  never  entirely 
absent.  Measles  had  a  very  limited  course  during  February, 
March,  and  April,  and  it  reappeared  in  some  parts  in  Decem- 
ber. Scarlatina  was  present  (but  not  prevalent)  during 
April,  May,  and  June.  In  April,  the  town  of  Lee  reported 
the  presence  of  small -pox. 

The  Valley  of  the  GonnecticuL — This  section  began  the 
year  with  bronchitis,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  rheumatism 
as  its  prevailing  diseases.  '  In  February,  bronchitis  was  joined 
by  influenza,  and  both  held  sway  till  the  middle  of  March, 
when  they  subsided  together,  reaching  their  point  of  least 
prevalence  in  midsummer,  but  returning  with  October,  and 
continuing  to  prevail  quite  generally  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Diphtheria  was  at  no  time  wholly  absent ;  it  was  most 
prevalent  in  January,  least  prevalent  in  August;  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  again  quite  rife. 
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especially  in  the  cilies  and  larger  towns,  Pneumouia  and 
rheumatism  kept  their  course  together  from  January  to  June, 
when  the  former  subsided  while  the  latter  continued ;  after 
the  first  of  October  hoth  discuseg  increased  in  prevalence  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Measles  had  ii  limited  course  in  January 
and  February,  and  again  in  May  and  June,  but  it  -was  never 
epidemic,  us  in  some  of  the  more  eastern  parts  ;  in  the  late 
autumn,  the  town  of  South  Hadley  suffered  from  the  combined 
presence  of  measles  and  diphtheria.  Scarlatina  maintained 
its  hold  throughout  the  year,  but  it  was  only  moderately 
prevalent.  Small-pox  was  reported  in  the  spring  by  a  few 
towns  (Holyoke,  Ensthampton,  Wilbrabam,  Huntington),  but 
the  disease  did  not  extend.  The  summer  diseases  (diarrhcea, 
dysentery,  cholera  infantum,  and  cholera  morbus)  tirst  ap- 
peared  in  the  last  week  in  June,  reaching  their  maximum 
prevalence  in  August,  and  disappearing  In  October,  diarrhcea 
being  the  first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  le.ive  the  stage.  Ty- 
phoid fever  was  first  reported  in  the  last  week  of  July ;  it 
steadily  advanced  till  the  last  week  of  September,  and  thence- 
forward it  declined  ;  in  the  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
a  remittent  typo  of  fever  was  observed.  Cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  were  reported  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year  as  present  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  section  (Shel- 
burno,  Ashfield,  etc.). 

Midland  (  Worcctler  Qouniy). — Bronchitis,  influenza,  pneu- 
monia, and  rheumatism  held  thu  highest  place  in  the  scale 
from  January  to  June ;  measles  and  scarlatina  came  next  in 
the  list,  the  former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  February, 
and  continuing  till  August,  the  latter  having  its  maximum  in 
March,  but  prevailing  to  a  limited  extent  throughout  the  year. 
Whooping-cough  was  reported  through  January,  February, 
and  March.  Typhoid  began  in  the  last  week  of  July,  and 
was  most  abundant  in  October;  it  held  the  highest  place  in 
the  list  in  that  month.  Diarrhisa  led  the  van  of  the  summer 
maladies,  beginning  in  June,  and  followed  a  fortnight  later 
by  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  and  cholera  infantum,  their 
maximum  prevalence  being  in  August  and  September.  In 
October,  bronchitis  and  influenza  reappeared  coincidently 
with  the  oceurrcnco  of  epizootic  catarrh.  Several  towns  in 
the  lilackstoiio  Valley  ropurted  small-pox  at  the  close  of  win- 
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ter,  and  in  the  spring.  Millbury  reported  an  unusual  number 
of  puerperal  fever  cases  in  May.  **  German  measles  "  (r5theln) 
was  frequently  observed  in  the  spring. 

North-eastern. — The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
(bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  influenza)  held  sway  till  June, 
when  they  subsided,  to  return  in  October,  and  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Measles  and  scarlatina  were  very  general 
throughout  the  earlier  half  of  the  year,  and  the  autumn  wit- 
nessed their  revival.  ''German  measles"  was  frequently 
reported  in  the  spring.  Whooping-cough  was  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months,  but  it  disappeared  in  midsummer. 
Rheumatism  kept  its  hold  throughout  the  year.  Diphtheria 
was  more  common  during  the  last  three  months  than  at  any 
other  time ;  it  was  not  as  rife  in  this  section  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  last  week  in  July  was  the  time  at 
which  the  diseases  of  summer  began ;  their  highest  point  was 
reached  in  September;  their  disappearance  occurred  in  the 
last  week  of  October.  Typhoid  fever  commenced  in  August, 
was  most  prevalent  in  September,  and  declined  in  October. 
In  the  spring,  isolated  cases  of  cerebro-spiual  meningitis  were 
reported  as  present  in  certain  towns  in  Essex  County.  The 
year  has  not  been  an  unhealthy  one  in  this  section  ;  influenza, 
measles,  and  scarlatina  have  been  the  only  diseases  which  had 
a  prolonged  or  very  general  prevalence. 

Metropolitan. — The  first  returns  of  the  year  indicated  the 
prevalence  of  bronchitis,  measles,  pneumonia,  rheumatism 
and  scarlatina.  These  diseases  kept  their  place  at  the  head 
of  the  list  until  June.  In  February  they  were  augmented  by 
an  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  continued  till  the  middle  of 
May.  Scarlatina  reached  a  high  point  in  March,  then  sub- 
sided during  the  summer  months,  to  return  in  October,  and 
to  become  more  prevalent  in  December  than  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  Diphtheria  secured  a  hold  early  in  the  year, 
declined  somewhat  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  reappeared 
in  September,  and  was  quite  rife  from  that  time  until  the  end 
of  December.  Tonsillitis  was  common  during  the  first 
quarter.  Whooping-cough  prevailed  to  a  limited  extent 
during  the  first  four  months.  The  group  of  summer  aflTec- 
tions  began  to  develop  in  the  last  week  of  June,  was  most  rife 
in  August,   and   subsided  in  the  early  part    of   October. 
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Typhoid  was  never  aljsent  during  the  year ;  its  increase  began 
in  the  midillu  week  of  August,  the  highest  place  being  reached' 
in  the  middle  of  October;  it  was  not  as  prevalent  here  aa  id 
Bome  of  the  rural  sections.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  bron* 
chitis  and  ptieumouia  headed  the  list  of  prevalent  diseaseB^ 
and  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  came  next  in  order.  Rotheln 
prevailed  quite  generally  in  the  spring,  accompanying  tlut 
epidemic;  of  measles,  and  appearing  in  this  section  before 
developing  elsewhere.  Epidemic  catarrh  occurred  in  October^ 
coincidently  with  the  epizootic  disease. 

Soutk-eas(ern. — Bronchitis  and  influenza  were  rife  froin 
January  till  June.  Pneumonia  and  whooping-cough  prevailed 
extensively  from  February  to  April.  Diphtheria. was  present 
from  January  to  April,  and  again  in  the  autumn,  its  i 
mum  being  iu  October;  it  was  less  prevalent  than  in  mo8| 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Measles  prevailed  in  March, 
not  at  any  time  so  extensively  as  in  the  metropolitan  and 
north-eastern  sections.  Scarlatina  was  present  during  the  Gni 
six  months,  and  again  in  the  last  quarter,  but  not  extensively. 
July  witnessed  the  accession  of  the  diarrhoea!  diseases,  August 
their  maximum  prevalence,  and  October  their  decline.  Ssp- 
tember  and  October  were  the  mouths  in  which  typhoid  fovrt 
was  the  most  rife.  In  March  and  April,  small-pox  was  is 
Fall  River,  but  it  did  not  extend. 

The  towuB  upon  the  islands  in  Martha's  Yineyard  bare 
been  comparatively  exempt  from  acute  diseases  tbroughoul 
the  year. 

The  charts  of  the  various  sections  enable  us  to  trace  tbo 
wavelike  progress  of  contagious  diseases.  It  is  made  appar- 
ent that  the  strictly  contagious  affections  do  not  assail  lurg* 
areas  of  territory  coincidently,  but  tliat  their  invasion  is  pKW 
gressive.  Thus,  measles  was  epidemic  in  Boston  in  Januaryj 
February,  and  March ;  it  was  hardly  mentioned  in  the  return^ 
from  the  north-eastern  and  the  south-eastern  section  bcfoi^ 
March,  and  while  it  was  subsiding  in  Boston,  it  waa  mot 
abundant  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  that  city.  Marchf 
April,  and  May  found  it  in  the  midland  section,  while  Maj 
and  June  were  the  months  in  which  it  was  most  prevalent  l 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Cerebro-apinal  meningitis  occurred  sporadically  throughout 
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the  year  iu  all  the  sections  ;  but  it  did  not  have,  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  place,  a  very  marked  prevalence.  Many  of  the 
observers  noted  its  coincidence  with  bad  drainage  and  other 
unsanitary  conditions. 

The  distinction  of  diseases,  according,  to  their  type,  as  mild 
and  severe,  has  been  observed  by  those  making  the  weekly 
returns.  It  is  impossible  in  this  summary  to  make  use  of 
this  discrimination,  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  has  been 
very  useful  in  determining  the  relative  gravity  of  the  various 
affections  in  regard  to  time  and  place.  It  may  be  stated  in  a 
general  way,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  year  through, 
the  milder  forms  of  acute  diseases  have  predominated. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  public  health  to  weather-variations 
has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  means  of  the  weekly  returns. 
A  sudden  change  in  temperature  or  in  humidity,  has  again 
and  again  indicated  its  effect  upon  the  amount  and  gravity  of 
the  prevailing  diseases.  A  single  instance,  which  many  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts  will  recall,  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  this.  The  fourth  week  in  April,  the  week  in  which  the 
centennial  celebrations  at  Concord  and  Lexington  occurred, 
was  marked  by  a  severe  cold  snap  after  an  interval  of  mild 
weather.  The  sickness  returns  for  the  week  represented  a 
very  decided  increase  of  acute  diseases ;  bronchitis,  influenza, 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  sore  throat  were  returned  as  being  much  more  prevalent. 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  sickness- 
registration  that  it  shows  at  any  time,  and  without  delay,  the 
effect  of  weather-changes,  making  a  far  more  prompt  and 
satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  influence  of  such  changes  upon 
the  public  health,  than  is  possible  with  the  mortality-table 
which  gathers  the  more  distant,  indirect,  and  partial  results  of 
the  same  phenomena. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  method  of 
sickness-registration,  tested  in  Massachusetts  during  the  last 
year,  has  surpassed  the  expectations  of  many  who  were  inter- 
ested in  its  trial.*     Experience  has  discovered  certain  defects 

*  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Stat'O  contains  a  population  of  1,651,912 
persons,  living  in  19  cities  and  322  towns ;  that  the  average  weekly  number 
of  physicians  who  have  reported  in  season  for  the  published  bulletin,  con- 
Geming  the  prevalent  sickness  in  all  these  cities  and  towns,  and  of  all  these 


in  it,  which,  in  future,  might  be  avoided.     The  year's  woi 
hae  demonstrated  the  willingness  of  the  medical  profesBi< 
to  cooperate  in  Buch  a  registration,  and  this  fact  alone  is 
significant  result  of  the  trial.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbtt 
recording  of  prevalent  diseases  may  yet  become  aa  indispen- 
sable a  department  of  the  public  service  as  is  the  registering 
of  mortality  at  the  present  time.     It  matters  little  what  ths 
details  of  the  method  are,  or  who  originates  them,  if  only 
they  arc  practicable,  and  their  results  are  good.     The  need 
of  such  a  record  is  undeniable  ;  its  fulfilment  is  a  question  at 
time.     In   the  words   of  a  distinguished   leader  iu  sanitary 
reform,  "Registration  of  deaths  represents  the  wrecks  whidi 
streiv  the  shore,  while  that  of  sickness  would  tell  us  of  th6 
coming  storms,  and  enable  us  to  trim  our  vessels  to 
them.     Till  we  have  such  a  system  of  disease-registration, 
public  health  cannot  be  administered  with  full  intelligence. 


people,  has  Bonrrelj-  reacheii  six  Bcorcs,  aiid  IJiat  tlies*  plij'HicinoB  have 
tJieir  rotuniB,  not  ou  data  of  u1is<i1ul«  statistical  acoutiK-j',  but  on  their  | 
orni  knowlrilgp  uf  wliiit  vitut  guitig  uu  aronud  them,  tbu  rceulM  of  the  ]re 
experunent  inajr  aeem  inHigoificant  to  tl)e  rritionl.    It  la  frauUy  odmil 
that  the  resalts  of  tliia  single  fear's  work  are  withont  mnoh  valne  ii 
aelvea,  hut  it  ia  insisted  that  the  method  of  registration  should  not  be  ja( 
according  to  the  fruits  nf  this  short  period  of  trial.    Two  measures  at  o 
suggest  themselves  fur  renderiug  the  jilan  mora  effective  in  fnture,  tkbd  h 
these  measures  are  practicable :  first,  to  enlarge  the  nnmber  of  weekly  mi 
cal  reporters ;  aud,  secotidl;,  in  proiiortiou  us  that  is  accomplished  vrit 
the  limits  already  allnded  to,  to  call  fur  etatements  which  shall 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  stBtistleal  correctness.    Whcu  theRict  is  racallt 
thiit  the  registtatiou  uf  vital  statistics  biis  required  more  than  a  quarter  of  i 
century  to  attain  its  present  place,  it  can  scoruely  be  expected  that 
registration  of  sickness  can  come  full  panoplied  iuto  hoing,  or  that  its 
fruits  will  b«  entirely  satisfactory. 
*  Bight  Hoa.  Lyon  PlayMr,  F.  R.  S.    Address  on  Sanitary  Reform.    1 
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The  somewhat  confused  state  of  the  registration  department,  aris- 
ing from  contemplated  changes  in  the  mode  and  management  of  the 
mortality  registration,  has  made  it  a  little  difficult  to  obtain  an  acicu- 
rate  estimate  of  the  mortality  of  Boston  for  the  past  year.  As  the 
only  returns  for  the  whole  year  are  those  of  the  registrar,  these  have 
been  adopted,  although  not  entirely  accurate,  the  number  of  deaths 
registered  by  him  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the  3'ear  falling 
considerably  short  of  that  contained  in  the  tables  of  the  City  Board 
of  Health. 

It  appears  f^om  the  returns  of  the  city  registrar  that  the  number 
of  deaths  in  Boston,  in  1875,  was  8,954,  this  exceeding  by  eleven 
hundred  the  number  recorded  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  that 
may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  unusual  length  and  severity  of 
the  winter,  together  with  extraordinary  epidemic  influences  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  With  a  population  that  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  342,000,  we  have  accordingly  a  death-rate  of  26.18  in 
the  thousand  living,  which  is  an  increase  of  2.59  per  thousand  over 

*  An  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  mortality  of  Boston  during  the 
past  year  with  that  of  1870,  using  for  that  purpose  the  census  of  1875,  and 
the  ^*  health-districts''  into  which  the  city  had  been  subdivided  by  the  late  Dr. 
Derby.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  records  of  the  city  registrar  did  not 
contain  information  of  sufficient  exactness  to  make  it  advisable  to  publish  a 
report  based  upon  those  returns. 

For  that  part  of  the  year  during  which  the  City  Board  of  Health  has  pre* 
served  the  records,  statistics  of  great  value  have  been  preserved  in  a  manner 
to  make  them  accessible  and  thoroughly  to  be  relied  upon,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Boston.  It  was  hoped  that  the  erroneous  results  reached 
in  the  paper  on  the  mortality  of  Boston  could  be  rectified,  by  means  of  com- 
parison with  the  accurate  records  of  the  Board  of  Health.  It  was  found, 
however,  at  a  late  day,  that  this  was  impossible  within  the  limits  of  time 
allowed  the  writer,  and  the  board  regret  to  be  compelled  to  withdraw  a 
paper  of  value.  The  following  report,  originally  prepared  for  the  '^  Health 
of  Towns,"  is  commended  by  the  board  to  that  careful  consideration  which 
the  reputation  of  the  writer  and  its  thorough  research  deserve.    [£d. 
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that  of  1674,  nnil  of  1.63  over  t!ie  estimated  mean  deatfa-rate  < 
Boston.     In  the  mortality  tables  of  the  City  Boanl  of  Health  fe 
the  seven  months  ending  December  31,  1875,  there  are  79  more 
deaths  recorded  than  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  registrar,  which, 
added  to  tliuae  already  quoted,  give  9,0S3  us  the  whole  reported! 
mortality  for  the  year,  and  a  death-rate  of  26.41  ;  and  for  BostoOt 
exclusive  of  the  three  recently  annexed  towns,  26.80  per  thousand. 
By  further  excluding  Roxbary  and  Dorchester,  the  death-rate  rises 
lo  28.32,  which  is  not  far  from  four  per  thousand  above  the  mc 
death-rate  for  Boston  previous  to  the  annexation  of  tbese  five  tow 

Tlie  higli  death-rate  that  has  characterized  Boston  for  some  years 
past,  is  largely  due,  as  is  shown  in  the  recent  report  on  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  Boston,  to  the  excessive  mortality  among  infants  and 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  mean  death-rate  under  one  Tat 
surpassing  that  of  London,  and  almost  equalling  that  of  Liverpool,  ths 
most  unhealthy  of  English  cities.  The  year  that  has  now  closed  Is 
by  no  means  an  exceptional  one  in  this  respect,  the  death-rate  of 
infants  under  one  being  somewhat  above,  although  that  of  children 
under  five  fulls  a  little  below,  the  mean  for  the  last  four  census  3-earB.- 
Tbe  rate  above  five  was  also  2.7  per  thousand  above  the  mean  for  thfl 
same  years,  as  also  considerably  above  the  mean  decennial 
rate  for  London,  as  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 


Under  6, 
Over  5, . 
At  all  ages, 


The  diseases  that  have  been  most  prevalent  are  phthisis,  pneu- 
monia, and  three  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class, — scarlatina,  dipbth** 
ria,  and  cholera  infantum,  to  which  may  be  added  typhoid  fever, 

The  mortality  from  phthisis,  which  was  somewhat  higher  in  the 
flrat  and  fourth  quarters  of  thi*  year,  was  less  by  seventeen  than  in  Uie 
previous  year;  the  percentage  ofdeathsto  the  whole  mortality  fa]IiDg 
to  14.90,  or  ZM  to  the  thousand  living,  which  is  less  than  the 
death-rate  from  this  disease  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  pretty  neariy< 
corresponds  with  the  mean  decennial  death-rate  throughout  tbt 
State,  and  marking  a  still  fhrther  decline  in  the  mortutiiy  ttota  this 
disease,  which  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  decreasing.    Tb« 
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highest  number  of  deaths  (five  per  thousand)  was  in  the  twenty-third 
district,  which  comprises  the  northern  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  including 
the  narrow,  crowded  streets  at  its  base  lying  between  West  Boston 
and  East  Cambridge  bridges.  The  northern  side  of  this  hill  is  in- 
habiteii  largely  by  a  colored  population,  and  fh)m  its  northerly 
exposure,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  cold  and  damp.  From  the 
analysis  of  the  mortality  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Boston,  above  referred  to,  it 
is  shown  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  firom  phthisis  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  large  Irish  population,  who  show  a  marked  pro- 
clivity to  lung  affections. 

The  deaths  fh)m  pneumonia  numbered  666,  or  more  than  100 
more  than  in  1874,  and  7.43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality.  This 
disease  was  especially  fatal  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  its 
prevalence  was  probably  due  to  the  cold  and  prolonged  winter ;  the 
average  temperature  for  the  first  three  months  being  25.2,  which 
is  six  degrees  lower  than  during  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
jear.  The  largest  number  of  deaths  was  in  district  23,  where  the 
death-rate  was  2.3  per  thousand.  The  lowest  mortality  was  in 
district  28. 

The  large  mortality  from  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  was  due  to 
epidemic  infiuences,  not  unaided  by  local  causes,  which  will  be 
alluded  to  below.  The  number  of  deaths  from  scarlatina  was  un- 
usually larg^,  amounting  to  530,  or  5.91  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
mortality.  It  was  especially  fatal  in  districts  20,  21,  35,  39  and  42, 
where  filth  and  foul  air  have  for  years  been  allowed  to  do  their 
legitimate  work  unmolested.  The  highest  rate  of  mortality  was  in 
Brighton  (district  45),  where  the  death-rate  was  six  in  the  thousand, 
not  an  improbable  cause  of  which  is  suggested  by  one  of  our  Brighton 
correspondents. 

The  deaths  from  diphtheria  gradually  increased  from  49  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  to  234  in  the  last  quarter,  amounting 
to  418  for  the  whole  year,  and  making  4.66  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
mortality,  and  a  higher  death-rate  from  this  diesase  than  ever  before 
here  recorded.  The  highest  mortality  was  in  districts  38  and  45. 
No  deaths  were  reported  from  district  26.  Deaths  from  mem- 
braneous croup,  which  was  more  prevalent  than  usual,  are  not 
included  in  this  estimate.  The  death-rate  from  the  latter  disease 
was  0.64  per  thousand,  or  2.45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality, 
being  nearly  double  the  mean  for  the  previous  ten  years. 

There  were  680  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  which  is  one  more 
than  the  number  recorded  in  1874.  These  occurred  mostly  from 
Jane  to  October,  inclusive,  the  highest  weekly  number  being  in 
the  first  week  in  August.    The  districts  where  it  mostly  prevailed 
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were  those  where  it  haa  been  observed  in  previoue  years, — In 
crowded   parts  of  the  city,  exposed  to  every  insanitary  condition, 
No  case  was  reported  from  district  28. 

The  mortality  from  all   tlie  diarrhceal  diseases  taken  togethWi 
includiiig  tUe  last  mentioned,  was  999,  which  is  not  far  from 
ninth  of  the  wliole  mortality  for  the  year. 

The  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  225,  or  2.51  per  cent,  of 
whole  mortality,  the  number  reported  for  the  last  half  of  the  yev 
being  nearly  double  ttiat  of  the  first  sis  months.    Many  of  the  casM 
are  believed  to  have  been  imported  from  the  country. 

Ttie  mortality  from  the  prevalent  zymotic  diseases,  taken  together, 
mainly  due  to  scarlatina,  diphtheria  and  the  diarrho'al  diseases, 
although  not  so  high  as  in  1872,  when  the  smalUpox  proved  so 
fatal,  was  considerably  above  the  decennial  death-rate  from  1865  to 
1874,  as  will  appear  (com  the  following  table  i — 

Comparative  Mortality  from  Zyviotic  Diseases  in  2875. 


Choleba  Infamtch,  .Deaths  per  1,000,     . 
Per  ceni,  of  mortality, 

DlAltRIKEAL  DtSICABES,  Deaths  pvr  1,I>U0,      . 

Per  ccni,  of  mortality. 
Scarlatina,        .        .  Deaths  per  1,(M)0,     , 

Per  ceni.  ol'  mortaliQf, 
DlFHTHEoiA,        .        .  Deaths  per  1,000,     . 
Per  cent,  of  mortality, 
.Deaths  per  1,()IW.     . 
Per  cent,  of  jnortality, 
.  Deaths  per  1.000.    . 

Per  opnt.  of  mortality, 
.Deaths  per  1.000,     . 
Per  cent,  of  mortahty. 


Wb  oopino-cough. 
Typhoid  Fkver,  . 


It  is  to  a  few  diseases  of  this  class,  us  has  been  shown  by  tbt 
able  report  above  referred  to,  that  is  largely  due  the  high  deaU»> 
rate  of  Boston  for  many  years  past.  More  than  one-fonrth  part  <rf 
the  entire  mortality  the  last  year  is  attributable  to  these  disease*; 
and,  as  llioy  are  believed  to  be  especially  promoted  by  insaoitarf 
conditions  t>ecu]iar  to  certain  localities,  the  testimony  of  physicijut* 
was  requested  as  to  bow  far  they  were  able  to  trace  the  influence  of 
theae  conditions  in  the  cases  that  bad  fallen  under  their  observatloQ. 
The  circular  sddrcased  to  them  contained  the  following  question*  :— 

1.  ilaiK  diplitlteria,  xarltt  fever,  and  lypltoid  fever  been,  t»  jidht 
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eaperience^  more  prevalent  or  not  during  tJie  past  year  than  in  the 
preceding  year  •r  years  f 

2.  Have  you  had  reason  to  regard  these  diseases  as  due  to  defect- 
ive drainage  or  the  presence  of  sewer^gases  in  the  particular  local- 
ity where  they  have  appeared^  or  in  its  immediaie  vicinity? 

3.  Has  cholera  infantum  been  especially  prevalent  during  the 
past  summer^  and  what  were  the  insanitary  influences  that  seemed 
to  you  to  promote  ity  or  the  three  above-named  diseasesy  whether 
in  connection  with  locality^  absence  of  sunlight,  defective  drainage, 
overcrowding,  or  insufficient  water-supply,  etc,  9 

4.  Please  give  the  localities,  including  street  and  number,  where 
you  have  had  cases  of  the  above  diseases,  and  where  they  have  been 
m^st  prevalent? 

Of  the  physicians  who  replied  to  the  above  questions,  there  are  many 
who  were  unable  to  perceive  any  connection  between  these  diseases 
and  the  conditions  referred  to.  By  far  the  largest  number,  however, 
including  many  of  wide  experience,  regarded  their  influence  on 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  as  unquestionable.  How  far  such 
influences  aflected  the  development  of  scarlet  fever,  there  seems  to 
be  a  more  equal  division  of  opinion.  The  fact  that  this  disease 
not  unfrequently  occurred  in  places  where  no  local  cause  could  be 
assigned,  may  be  readily  explained  by  its  communicability,  and 
the  constitutional  proneness  that  exists  in  some  individuals  to 
zymotic  diseases. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  the  letters  referred  to,  so  far 
as  our  limits  will  allow : — 

Diphtheria, — Dr.  Bickford,  of  Charlestown  (district  46),  after 
mentioning  the  alarming  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  says,  that  *^  nearly 
every  case  that  I  have  seen,  has  occurred  in  houses  with  defective 
drainage  which,  in  this  district,  is  fearfully  bad  in  all  houses  which 
have  been  built  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  or  more.  They  were  laid 
on  planks  which  have  become  decayed  and  broken  away,  allowing  the 
drain  to  become  clogged  and  the  cellars  to  become  filled  with  the 
fluids  from  sinks  and  water-closets." 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  East  Boston,  writes,  that ''  the  most  malignant 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  localities  where  the 
drainage  is  imperfect,  although  not  entirely  confined  to  those  places." 

"  I  have,  for  a  year  past,"  says  Dr.  Cheever,  "  had  recurrent  (many 
times)  cases  of  sore  throat  in  a  family  of  children,  in  Montgomery 
Street,  which  have  wholly  ceased  since  a  defect  in  the  soil-pipe  was 
discovered  and  remedied."  '*  I  have  just  lost  a  patient  (three  months 
old)  after  five  days'  sickness  of  an  obscure  character,  but  pointing  to 
some  obstruction  of  the  throat,  and  death  fh>m  exhaustion,  in  East 
Chester  Park,  where  sewer-gas  is  a  daily  nuisance  in  the  wash-bowls. 
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and  where,  id  eammer,  the  Rosbuiy  G&nal,  quite  adjacent,  baa  beei 
nnparalleled  in  vilenesa."  Dr.  Cheever  also  mentions  "a  case  o 
Blow  and  recurrent  pneumonia  in  an  infant  wlio,  during  its  sickness, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting  its  milk.  The  milk  was  prepared 
and  kept  in  an  open  bowl,  set  into  the  water  of  the  wash-bowl  to: 
keep  it  cool.  Over  this  played  a  stream  of  sewer-gas  from  the 
overflow  pipe — very  perceptible ;  vomiting  ceased  when  the  food 
was  removed,  the  overflow  hole  puttied  up,  and  the  bowl  kept  fliU 
of  water." 

Dr.  Edea  states  that  "  the  typhoid  cases  and  the  diphtheiiyit 
croup  that  he  bad  seen,  occurred  in  a  badly  drained  district." 

Dr.  Hastings  "  has  noticed  more  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fevei  iq 
parts  of  the  city  where  drainage  is  imperfect." 

Dr.  Blood,  of  Cbarlestowo  (district  46),  says:  "In  regard  to 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  I  believe  the  cause  of  all  the  cases  that 
I  have  seen,  without  exception,  to  be  defective  drainage,  the  pres- 
ence of  sewer-gases  being  noticeable  in  or  about  the  houses  when 
the  cases  occurred."  "  I  would  not  speak  so  strongly  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  scarlet  fever." 

Dr.  J.B.  Ayer  mentions  cases  as  occurring  at  Portland  Street  (144 )f: 
where  the  common  sinks  contained  a  great  deal  of  refuse,  and  oflaA 
emitted  offensive  odors.  "  In  Myrtle  Street  (121),  where  the  odofV 
from  the  cesspools  in  the  yard  were  very  offensive,  and  the  cellaif 
so  foul,  that  tlie  tenants  threatened  to  leave."  "  In  Porcelain  PlaMir 
where  the  cesspool  occasionally  sends  np  offensive  odors  ;  also  ol 
sive  at  high  water." 

Other  cases  are  mentioned  where  no  odors  were  noticeable,  i 
where  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  existence. 

Dr.  Nichols,  of  Roxbury,  states  that  in  his  experience,  "  these' 
diseases  were  decidedly  more  numerous,  and  the  results  less  favon^ 
ble  in  those  districts  imperfectly  drained,  or  subject  to  the  action  o 
sewer-gases,  or  the  emanations  from  the  so-called  midden-vaults."  ' 

"  I  have  noticed,"  says  Dr.  Osgood,  "for  many  years,  that  th* 
above  diseases  have  been  much  more  severe  in  conseqnenco  of  these 
gases,  and  in  some  cases,  I  believe,  they  were  caused  entirely  by 
them." 

Dr.  Whittier  attributes  these  diseases  to  "  both  defective  drainagt 
and  the  presence  of  sewer-gases."  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr» 
Whittier  before  the  Society  for  Medical  Observation,  in  October  lut, 
which  gives  fonr  cases  of  this  disease,  where  these  influences  wen 
unmistakable  in  their  effects. 

The  following  extract  is  Tmm  a  letter  of  Dr.  Goss,  of  Roxbury ; — 

"  I  was  called  to  see,  some  time  in  January,  a  child  who  wu 
suffering  fVom  this  disease,  in  Williams  Street,  where  a  child  had 
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died  of  supposed  diphtheria, — not  a  very  severe  case.  Later  in  the 
year,  the  father  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  but  recovered ; 
still  later,  a  child  was  taken  with  the  same  disease,  and  died.  The 
mother,  who  was  confined  in  September,  had  a  tedious  convalescence 
firom  pelvic  cellulitis  and  other  complications.  This  house  is  situated 
in  what  was  formerly  a  marsh,  or  a  part  of  a  territory  comprised  in 
the  Roxbury  Flats.  It  is  far  below  the  level  of  the  street,  with  no 
proper  facilities  for  drainage,  and  water  is  standing,  much  of  the 
time,  under  the  house.  I  cannot  aflSrm  that  the  unfavorable  location 
of  the  dwelling  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cases  of  disease  occur- 
ring therein,  but  am  convinced  that  this,  and  many  others  in  its 
vicinity,  are  built  where  habitations  should  not  have  been  permitted 
until  proper  arrangements  had  been  made  for  drainage." 

Dr.  C.  D.  Homans  remarks  that  he  has  found  no  special  cause  for 
the  few  cases  that  he  has  seen,  but  *'  the  drainage  is  defective  every- 
where." 

Dr.  Hyndman  says :  *'  I  have  had  no  reason  to  attribute  the 
disease  to  either  of  the  above-named  causes."  He  subsequently 
states  that  his  practice  chiefly  lies  in  the  '^  north  part  of  the  city.** 

Scarlet  Fever. — ^Dr.  J.  B.  Ayer  mentions  cases  of  this  disease  in 
Cusson  Place  (2),  where  the  drains  empty  into  the  water-closets  on 
each  floor,  and  are  often  very  offensive  in  summer.  '*  In  Cambridge 
Street  (193),  where  the  odors  from  the  drains  were  very  offensive 
through  the  summer  a.nd  early  part  of  the  fall ;  often  most  intoler- 
able. In  Anderson  Street  and  Bridge  Court,  where  the  water  often 
rises  in  the  cellar,  but  without  odor." 

Dr.  Bush  states  that  ''  the  cases  of  this  disease  that  he  had  seen 
occurred  in  crowded  houses,  in  Middlesex  Street,  a  part  of  the  city 
that  is  considered  well  drained,  so  far  as  the  street  is  concerned,  but 
the  pipes  in  the  house  were  insufficient  for  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired of  them,  so  that  parts  of  the  houses  were  in  a  foul  condition." 

Dr.  Fisher  mentions  a  house  in  Fabin  Street  where  there  were 
three  cases  and  two  deaths,  and  where  ^^  the  surroundings  are  not  as 
wholesome  as  they  should  be." 

Dr.  Morrill  states  that  he  has  had  cases  of  scarlet  fever  ^^  which 
seemed  to  point  directly  to  bad  drainage  as  the  only  cause,  this 
existing  both  in  the  exact  locality  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity." 

Dr.  Street  attributes  this  disease,  as  well  as  diphtheria,  <^  to  de- 
fective drainage,  more  than  to  any  other  cause  beyond  the  control  of 
the  tenants." 

Dr.  Giddings,  of  Brighton,  in  allusion  to  the  remarkable  preva- 
lence of  scarlet  fever  in  that  district,  where  it  has  proved  far  more 
fiUal  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  city,  says :  '*  I  am  unable  to 
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account  satisfactorily  for  the  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever.  We  ha' 
no  system  of  drainage,  and  cases  have  occurred  with  as  much  ft 
quency  in  localities  where  elevation,  slope,  and  soil  would  favor  tba 
disposition  of  extraneous  matters,  as  in  those  where  the  surroundings 
would  seem  to  favor  and  perpetuate  the  poison.  There  is  one  fad 
worthy  of  note,  which  may  fiirniah  an  hypothesis  by  which  we  may 
account  for  the  production  of  this  disease.  There  is  a  low,  flat  pteoft 
of  land  (a  sort  of  aemi-raeadow)  lying  along  the  south  line  of  tb» 
Boston  &  Albany  Bailroad  in  Allston.  During  the  fall  of  1.S74  a 
large  amount  of  compost  IVom  a  slaughter-house  was  spread  ovac 
this  low  land,  and,  for  a  time,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  most  pungent  and  sick- 
ening and  offensive  odors  prevailed.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
scarlatina  has  prevailed,  with  an  occasional  case  of  diphtheria, 
am  forced  to  believe  that,  from  this  compost  spread  over  this  low 
land,  the  poison  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  originated,  and  hu 
been  continued,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  poisonous  gsses  and  tbA 
principle  of  contagion." 

Dr.  Marion,  of  Brighton,  states  that  he  has  seen  scarlet  fever  Ift 
nearly  every  street  in  the  district.  "  The  epidemic  began  here  In 
December,  1874,  and  raged  through  the  winter  months.  Througb 
the  spring  and  summer  there  were  only  isolated  cases.  In  Septeu 
ber,  1875,  it  commenced  again,  and  continued  to  increase  till  Jani 
ary,  when  it  seemed  to  be  at  its  height.  Since  then  it  has  beea> 
gradually  disappearing.  In  the  winter  of  1874-75  it 
mostly  to  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  town ;  dnring  the  past 
winter  mostly  to  Allston  ;  North  Beacon  Street  might  be  considered 
the  dividing  line, — scarlet  fever  raging  south  of  it  in  1874-75,  and 
north  of  it  in  1875-76.  During  the  year  I  attended  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  cases  ;  of  these  sixty-three  were  of  Irish  ptkrent-age. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  scarlet  l^vtr 
corresponds  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Giddinga. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Dr.  J.  B.  Ayer  reports  a  case  of  typhoid  fevor 
in  the  rear  of  Spring  Street  (21),  where  the  cesspool  was  under  the 
privies,  and  where  the  odor  in  Summer  was  strong  enough  to  require 
the  closing  of  the  windows. 

Dr.  Belt,  of  South  Boston,  thinks  that  most  cases  •'  can  be  trwjed 
to  defective  drainage  from  houses  to  the  street." 

Dr.  Blodgett  thinks  that  the  absence  of  any  subterranean  drain  in 
a  small,  sunless  court,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  cansation  dt, 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Minot  mentions  a  case  of  this  disease  "  in  a  boy  eleven  yean 
old;  one  of  obscure  disease,  with  symptoms  of  nervous  and  physical 
prostrartioQ,  lasting  several  mouths  ;  and  two  or  three  cases  of  sli^ 
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m^tpoBaxm.  iH  tmuuiju^  is  iSie  sune  fknaij^  which  ii«y  sixp]»ck«ied 
to  be  cumed  br  HfPer-gBses  escs^iixig  from  a  dtifetst  mt  the  iox):*tiaii 
cf  tiKKol-fnBe  witiit^hBB9fr-drum.diKxyf«rad  after  the  boode  was 


Dr.  StkaiSDek  n^iorts  Mr^enJ  cMPt  ^v^noh  appeared  to  be  dot  to 


Dr.  TartMtD  «feiaes  l3baA  aboHt  €BMbiirtSi  of  the  eases  of  irpboid 
tiiat  hai^  eone  SBder  his  ctomatiflp  oonld  be  traced  directlT 
to  aoBBS  local  ongin :  ane^foaith  onlj  3ii£reciilT,  and  in  ite  renuds- 
mpbatf  iterecoiM  cenaanh-  be  no  soeb  caoae  aangned. 

Dr.  Waftar.  cf  SoBflk  BcMfton.  mentknis  **  tiro  aerere  cases,  whidi 
ocfiiwl  aancHKg  ite  aOoidaaits  at  tlie  lnoaxac  hoipitaL  bcAh  of  which 
atnibiilad  to  exposBre  to  a  fool  drain  while  cleanii^  and  re- 
it.- 

Dr.  J.  C  Walter  iBMtJUt  ^a  case  of  tbis  diseaae  ob  HI^iLlaDd 
Faik  Aiuit,  wbeiY  tke  locatSoa  was  high.  Tbe  jntSent  had  not 
beee  into  Ite  oomui^aad  tbe  dine-me  actaied  to  be  ooe  arising  from 
dcftcdre  draiaape.    TWre  was  do  aewonlraiiiage  is  the  sta««i.'" 

CMera  BLfamhim.  A  retr  large  praportaon  of  tlie  cases  repctrtod 
are  beliered  tokavvbeeadoetooaeoriBoreoCihecaiisesizieDtioiied 
IB  the  foQoviag  e^liaeta  fioai  the  lettcn  oConr  carrespoDdeDtf : — 

1.  "  Jjomg-^mmlhamd  aad  CKceaaiTe  heat,  ^^e&kg  on  duldreii  who 
bnTC  beea  wofWifd  on  arlificia]  food^  in  crowded  and  badly  venti- 
latod  lywaM.  frposed  to  decaying  ammal  and  Tcg^iahie  matters,  bdid 
drainage, pnlref ling  excreuieut.  and  water  contaminatod  with  potres- 
oeat  aaiinal  ■attfT,  espeeiaDj  soakag^e  fhm  priTies. 

2.  **Offid  thrown  out  of  tffifmpgVhooBca,  being  allowed  to  reniJLin 


5.  **Verr  hot  weather  in  oonjmction  with  nnwntable  food  and  coih 
^^"mim^tmA  flir.  Abaenee  of  aonlight,  defeetiTe  drainage,  and  orer- 
crowding,  as  alao  pririea  and  swill-pails.*' 

4.  ^  Orcrovwded,  dark,  badlj  drained  hooaes.* 

^.  "Ofcicmwding^  abaenee  of  sunlight,  improper  food*  improper 
cioChing,  want  of  deantinesa,  bad  aewerage  and  careleasoess  in  the 
iCBoral  of  refoae  matter." 

6.  ^Enotsindict  (of  200 nursing-bottles careMIj examined^ but 
20  were  pfored  free  from  fbngi)." 

7.  <^  A  ilthT  hoose." 

8.  "  DcfocUie  drainage,  localitT,  orercrowding,  in  ao  far  as  this 
also  fmpliea  flth ;  absence  of  sonlight," 

9.  **'  Ofcrerowding  and  improper  feedii^." 

10.  **  DefeetiTe  drainage,  defects  in  water^loseta.  and  stagnant 
r,  as  fai  open  lots." 

11.  »  Exhalations  from  filth-water." 
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12.  "  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  eookiog-stove  in  rooms  in  the 
second  and  third  atory." 

13.  "Teething  inrants  fed  artificially,  bad  food,  and  overcrowd- 
ing ia  streets  and  courts  deficient  in  light  and  air." 

14.  "Bad  draioage  and  improper  food." 
The  localities  where  tlio  above  diaeases  principally  prevailed   are 

the  same  that  have  long  been  uoted  for  high  mortality  rates.  Those 
especially  mcationed  are  districts  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  corresponding 
to  the  old  wards  1.2,3,  and  part  of  4  ;  districts  29  and  30  to  ward 
7,  which  comprises  the  South  Cove  territory  and  parts  of  South 
Boston  ;  and  districts  85,  39,  and  42,  comprising  wards  10,  13,  and 
15;  also  district  45,  or  Brighton,  where  scarlet  fever  proved  so 
fatal.  Many  of  these  distncts  contain  either  a  dense  populatioa, 
crowded  into  darh,  narrow  streets,  or  are  characterized  by  low,  uxt 
or  ill-drained  land;  and  the  inhabitants  are  largely  composed  of 
foreigners  whose  habits  and  proclivities  especially  predispose  them 
to  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class.  The  insanitary  influence  of  new- 
mnde  land  is  not  apparent,  as  the  highest  death-rate  report«d  (31 
per  thousand)  was  in  district  21,  which  is  upon  the  original  soil, 
while  the  healthiest  district,  28,  ia  one,  the  larger  part  of  which,  a 
few  years  since,  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Back  Bay. 

The  above  testimony  is  less  important  as  showing  a  connection 
between  certain  insanitary  conditions  and  a  dangerous  and  fatal 
class  of  diseases,  now  generally  recognized,  than  as  pointing  out 
the  results  of  defective  sanitation  at  our  own  doors,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  such  sanitary  measures  as  in  many  foreign  cities  have 
proved  BO  effectual.  With  a  mortality  as  reported  for  the  past  year 
of  1,200  above  the  average  mortalitj',  that  average  itself  being  con- 
siderably above  the  normal  death-rate  of  Boston,  as  shown  by  the 
report  above  referred  to,  and  with  all  the  facts  and  recommendations 
of  two  commissions  before  them,  an  unenviable  responsibility  rosU 
upon  the  city  authorities,  should  the  warning  pass  unheeded. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  public  institutions  was  907,  or  not  tu 
from  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mortality, 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  would  be  amiss  not  to  mention, 
however  briefly,  the  recent  reports  of  the  two  commissions  just 
alluded  to,  one  on  the  Sanitarj'  Condition  of  Boston,  and  the  other 
upon  the  Sewerage  of  Boston,  appointed  a  year  ago  or  more,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  City  Board  of  [lealth.  The  publication  of  tbeu 
papers,  drawn  up  with  admirable  care  and  ability,  may  be  said  to 
mark  an  era  in  the  sanitary  history  of  Boston,  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  them  will  receive  thai 
attention  which  the  character  of  the  commissioners  and  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  subject  entitle  them  to. 
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The  first-mentioned  report  indodes  a  carefb]  analysis  of  the  mor* 
talitr  statistics,  showing  that  the  ckatb-rate«  which  has  been 
thought  for  some  years  past  to  be  excessive,  is  dne«  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  large  mortality  among  infants  and  children,  as  well 
as  the  large  foreign  element,  especially  Irish,  in  oor  peculation. 
Nearly  two-thirds  (58.4  per  cent.)  of  the  aggregate  population,  it 
is  shown,  are  composed  of  foreigners  and  their  offspring,  of  which 
large  proportion  two-thirds  again  (Gi-6  per  cent.)  are  Irish,  who  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  those  diseases  which  act  so  large  a  part  in 
swelling  oor  mortality  lists.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
phthisis,  pneomonia,  Bright's  disease,  and  certain  zymotic  diseases 
soggestiTC  of  defectiTe  sanitation,  and  appropriately  termeil  *^  filth- 
diseases,"  the  latter  indading  cholera  infantum,  the  diarrhivas,  and 
typhoid  fever.  That  portion  of  the  second  chapter  treating  upon 
the  Influence  of  Nationality  upon  mortality  is  of  especial  interest,  as 
is  also  the  third  chapter  upon  the  *^  Nature  and  causes  of  the  dis- 
eases which  occasion  our  excessive  mortalitv."  In  allusion  to  the 
sanitary  needs  of  Boston,  a  more  complete  and  accurate  system  of 
r^stration  is  recommended,  and  such  sanitary  measures  as  shall 
more  efiTectually  counteract  the  morbific  causes  that  occasion  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  deaths  that  take  place,  and  which  are  shown  to  be 
removable.  The  most  important  of  these  measures  is  suggesteil  in 
the  following  paragraph,  which  we  quote  at  length : — 

"  The  prevention  of  filth-Infection^  in  its  various  forms,  constitutes,  with- 
ont  anj  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  sanitary  need  of  Boston.  The 
attainment  of  this  end  imperatively  calls  for  the  adoption  of  energetic  uunw- 
nres  designed  to  prevent  all  possible  contamination  of  our  air,  water  and 
food,  by  the  putrefying  organic  matters  of  all  kinds  which  constitute  *  tilth/ 
Dirt  has  been  defined  as  'matter  out  of  place';  so  the  tilth,  of  which  we 
speak,  is  but  sewage  out  of  place.  When  confined  within  its  propt^  channels, 
and  therein,  constantly  undergoing  rapid  removal,  sewage  is  harmless, 
and  does  not  deserve  the  opprobrious  epithet  which  it  incurs  under  opixtsite 
conditions;  namely,  when  stagnating  without,  or  even  within,  its  channels; 
then  poisonous  vapors  are  generated  and  given  off,  which  convey  tilth- 
infection  in  all  its  forms. 

''  By  no  other  means  can  the  purification  of  our  city  fironi  filth  l>e  encom- 
passed, than  by  the  rapid  and  continuous  removal  from  our  midst  of  all  n*t^lse 
matters,  such  as  constitute  sewage,  comprising  solid  and  li(|uid  excremouts, 
foul  household  waters,  etc.,  etc.  Any  reliance  upon  'disinfectants,*  as  a 
means  of  public  sanitation,  would  be  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare." 

The  appointment  of  the  Commission  on  Sewerage  was  in  compli- 
ance with  a  request  of  the  City  Board  of  Health.  It  had  long 
been  believed  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  decomposing 
matter  and  disease,  and  the  experience  of  foreign  cities  had  shown 

that,  with  an  improved  system  of  sewerage,  sickness  and  mortality 
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SUEF ACE-DRAINAGE  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT. 


The  districts  in  and  around  Boston  which  saffer  from  imperfect 
surface-drainage  are  of  two  classes :  salt-water  or  tide  marsJies^  and 
fresh-water  marshes^  swamps,  or  lowlands. 

The  salt^oater  marshes  are  of  uniform  character,  composed  of 
soft  alluvial  mud,  with  a  surface-level  of  from  ten  to  eleven  feet 
above  mean  low  water,  rendering  them  always  liable  to  be  flowed  at 
spring  tides.* 

Such  salt-water  or  tidal  marshes  can,  of  course,  only  be  drained 
by  diking  out  the  tide,  and  providing  for  the  escape  of  any  streams 
running  down  from  the  highlands  by  diverting  them  over  the  em- 
bankment, or  allowing  them  to  escape  through  self-acting  tide-gates, 
or  valves,  at  low  water ;  in  which  way  the  ordinary  water  of  rains 
over  the  marshes  themselves  would  escape.  In  marshes  of  large 
area,  pumping  might  be  found  necessary,  as  in  Holland. 

The  fresh-water  marshes^  or  lowlands,  occur  on  almost  all  the 
brooks  and  rivers  in  this  district,  at  all  levels  from  their  sources  to 
their  mouths,  where  they  join  the  salt  marshes  (that  is,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  from  200  feet  above  the  sea,  downwards).  In 
most  instances  they  are  of  natural  formation,  but  many  of  them 
are  increased  or  aggravated  by  the  flowing  of  mill-dams,  as  on  the 
Charles  and  Neponset  rivers.f  Most  of  them  are  at  such  a  level 
above  tide  as  to  render  their  drainage  perfectly  simple  and  generally 
easy,  the  fall  of  the  streams  below  .them  being  such  as  not  to 
involve  long  or  heavy  cuttings  for  that  purpose ;  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  held  in  small  parcels,  it  would  generally  be 
impossible  for  the  owner  of  a  marsh  to  drain  it  except  by  entering 
on  his  neighbors'  lands  below  him ;  for  which  reason,  some  general 
system,  conducted,  under  legislative  authority,  by  some  central 

*  These  rauge,  in  Boston  harbor,  from  ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  feet  above 
mean  low  water,  and  are  even  higher  in  exceptional  storms.  The  height 
of  the  tide  in  the  great  storm  of  April,  1851,  which  carried  away  Minot's 
Ledge  light-house,  was  about  fifteen  and  one-half  feet. 

t  See  paper  by  Dr.  George  Derby,  on  '*  Mill-dams,"  and  the  evils  caused  by 
them,  in  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1872,  pages  60-70. 
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power,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  drainage  can  be- 
accomplished. 

The  evils  of  all  tbeae  marshes,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  ar«' 
chiefly  as  follows  ; — 

1st.  Houses  cannot  be  built  on  them  in  their  undrained  conditioa 
without  wet  cellars,  a  well-reoognized  source  of  disease. 

2d.  The  air  over  them,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  around,  is 
damp,  from  excessive  evaporation  ;  a  further  cause  of  diseases  such 
as  consumption,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc.* 

3d.  A  certain  amount  of  malaria  exists,  &om  tlie  decompositioB 
of  wet  vegetable  matter  in  warm  weather,  perhaps  not  generally 
sufficient  in  this  latitude  to  create  intermittent  fever  in  those  who 
are  (Vee  from  its  seeds,  but  bringing  it  out  in  those  who  have  ooo- 
tracted  its  taint  in  other  States  or  countries,  and  probably  affecting 
the  general  health  of  many  in  a  similar  way,  but  in  a  less  marked 
form.       ■ 

Much  land  that  is  not  ordinarily  called  "  marsh  "  is  subject  to  th* 
above  evils.  The  immediate  valleys  of  the  streams  may  be  of  flmi' 
soil,  and  not  marshy  at  ordinary  seasons  ;  but  being  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  above  tlie  level  of  the  water  in  storms  or  spring  freshet«,  tt 
follows  that  all  bouses  built  there  must  he  subject  to  wet  cellars  it? 
those  times.  And  so  great  is  the  dilHculty  of  making  an  oniinaiy' 
cellar  perfectly  water-tight,  even  with  cement,  with  a  constant  head' 
or  pressure  of  water  forcing  its  way  in  from  the  outside,  that  it  tV 
at  best  imperfect  sanitation  to  build  a  house  with  the  bottom  of  tlrtr 
cellar  below  the  level  of  the  water-table  in  the  adjoining  land. 

The  only  cure  for  the  evil  of  a  marshy  soil  for  building  purpOSaB 
that  has  been  tried  around  Boston  hitherto,  iias  tiecn  by  a  simpis 
raising  of  the  ground  by  Blling.  The  area  of  filled  land  in  the  met- 
ropolitan district  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  about  3,300  acres, 
or  five  square  mites.  Many  districts  t  have  been  raised  by  the  cityt 
after  they  had  become  thiclcly  inhabited,  at  an  expense  of  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  case  of  fresh-water  marshes,  the  proper  cure  lies  in  the  lower- 
ing of  the  water-table  in  the  soil  by  thorough  drainage  previous  lO 
building,  anil  even  previous  to  any  filling  that  may  be  thought  desi^ 
able.  This  drainage  may  ordinarily  be  effected  by  open  ditches, 
protected  in  very  loose  soils  by  stoning  the  sides  at  bottom.  If, 
owing  to  the  tbick  crowding  of  houses,  or  the  improvement  of  the 

*  Bee  the  article  hy  Dr.  11.  I.  Bowilit«h  od  Cousnioplioa,  in  the  Report 
of  the  State  HonnI  of  Health  for  1873. 

t  For  iuBtnn™,  iu  the  vicinity  of  Cburoli,  Dover,  Suffolk  aod  Northsiiiptoa 
Btroets  in  Bustwi,  and  of  WafiliiiiKton,  Sparks  and  CoirperthwaJlo  strtali 
in  Camhridge. 
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land  fc«r  garden  or  farm  pnrpostea.  it  becomes  noccssarr  to  cover  tb« 
vB.^er-col2^Be&.  ii  mLy  "De  effected  by  luing  drj  stone  cal verts  for  the 
Ivger  ssreamfi.  o^ten  best  snpplemeBted  by  a  filling  of  lixv<^^  stone 
abcive  the  cnlverL.  or  by  the  common^  nnglazed,  agricultural  drain* 
ing-tfje  for  liie  Talieys  at  ihe  beads  of  streams.  Tight  brick  or  vit- 
lified  j'ipe-drains.  if  laid  in  oement,  though  excellent  for  carrying  otT 
t^  whXer  when  :i  ha^  onoe  got  into  the  drain,  cannot  be  well  used 
far  reoeiving  and  coI]ecting  the  water  fh>m  the  soil.  Common  sew- 
era.  if  properly  boilt  ibr  their  nse  as  snch,  are  not  suitable  for  this 
parpiose.  unless  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  loose  drains,  above 
them :  because,  for  use  as  sewers,  they  should  be  built  as  tight  as 
possTiile :  whereas^  for  ibe  drainage  of  bogs  and  swamps,  the  drains 
shoojd  lie  opes  or  loose  in  characier  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
swamp,  so  lital  t^  surface-water  may  be  quickly  absorbed  and  car- 
ried away.  The  sewers,  too.  have  generally  to  follow  the  lines  of  the 
streets,  which  are  very  rarely  laid  out  lengthwise  of  the  valleys  of 
the  streams,  that  being  tbe  place  to  which  dndns  for  surface-water 
i^kould  converge  to  be  efficient. 

It  is  impossible,  in  ibe  limits  of  this  Report,  or  without  more  de- 
tailed surveys,  to  indicate,  except  in  the  most  general  manner,  the 
position  of  the  places  Deed:ng  drainage.  The  whole  districts  of  the 
"  Back "  and  ••  South "  bays,  so  called,  in  Boston,  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  portion  of  these  lands  in  future 
filling  will  be  left  at  the  objectionable  levels  which  have  formerly 
prevailed ;  but  it  is  worth  considering  whether  more  effort  should 
not  be  made  towards  keeping  the  tide-water  out  of  the  subsoil  aiter 
thev  are  filled  than  has  ever  vet  been  done.  It  :s  to  be  remarke^i, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which  have  been  filled  or  raised  :u  the 
suburbs,  particularly  in  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  are  barely  filed 
to  high-water  mark  of  spring  tides.  Before  really  good  dminas^e  or 
sewerage  can  be  insured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  these  lands 
Terr  considerably  higher. 

The  whole  vallev  of  •*  Stonv  Brook  *•  in  West  Roxburv  and  Dor- 
Chester  districts,  with  an  area  of  water-shed,  including  sm.Hll  )x>r- 
tions  of  Hyde  Park  and  Brookline.  of  8,000  acres,  or  124  s,|iian? 
miles,  can  be  drained  by  the  city  of  Boston,  under  existing  sots  of 
the  legislature.*  On  the  upper  portions  of  this  stream  are  son^o  of 
the  worst  swamps  in  the  city  of  Boston.  We  would  partHnilarly 
mention  as  needing  drainage  on  the  waters  of  Stony  Brtv^k.  tho  dis- 
trict in  Dorchester  bounded  by  Erie  Avenue,  Washington  Stnvt. 
Norfolk  Street,  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue :  and  in  West  Roxburv,  tho 
district  bounded  by  Morton,  Back,  Walk  Hill,  and  Canterbury  streets : 

•  See  chapter  IIW  of  Acts  of  1^4:  chapter  '^Ji»  of  IrTO:  chapt*:  C-JJ  of 
IbGd,  etc.,  etc. 
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^M           also,  that  bounded  by  WasUington,  Williams,  and   Forest  BQ] 
^H           streeU;   also,  that  bounded  by  Centre  and  Soulh  streets  and  tft 
^H           Buasey  Farm.    Very  many  other  places  in  Dorchester  and  W« 
^H             Boxbury  require  drainage,  in  the  thickly  settled  as  well  as  in  tt 
^H             wilder  portions.     In  Cnmbridge,  Somerville,  and  Arlington  ttw 
^H           are  considerable  areas  requiring  drainage  of  the   soil   along  Ih 
^H           course  of  Alewife  Brook. 

^H            Abstrad  of  Areas  of  Upland  and  Lowland  for  Boston  and  2fei^ 
^H                 boring  Totetia,  takmi  from  the  Report  of  the  "  Commiaaionen  a 
^M                 Anjtexation,"  being  City  Document  Xo.  105  of  1873. 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  LOWELL/ 


It  18  the  general  belief  here,  that  the  health  of  the  city  during  the 
past  3*ear  has  been  unusually  good.  The  correctness  of  this  belief 
is,  in  part,  demonstrated  by  the  following  statistics  taken  f^om  the 
reports  of  the  city  physician,  and  of  St.  John's  Hospital.f  "  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  Lowell  has  been  increased 
by  1,100,  the  past  year,  through  annexation : — 


Deaths  ux  Lowell. 

1874. 

1S75. 

}\  hole  number  of  deaths, 

Deaths  from  tvphoid  fever, 

from  scarlet  fever, 

from  cholera  infantum, 

from  consumption, 

from  pneumonia, 

0 

1,184 

42 

100 

135 

184 

61 

1,017 

29 

19 

104 

213 

61 

Cofies  TrecUed  at  St.  John's  HospitaL 


Whole  number  of  cases  treated, 

280 

217 

cases  of  typhoid  fever,    . 

34 

18 

of  consumption,     . 

29 

21 

of  pneumonia. 

14 

10 

of  rheumatism, 

• 

15 

12 

The  numbers  of  deaths  in  the  city  firom  consumption,  in  1872  and 
1873,  were  225  and  207,  respectively. 

The  character  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  less  severe  than  usual ; 
and  several  physicians  have  observed,  this  fall,  a  diminished  ten- 
dency to  intestinal  symptoms.     In  1872,  the  number  of  deaths  from 

*•  This  paper  was  originally  prepared  to  b©  published  under  "  Health  of 
n^owns";  but  there  are  so  many  suggestions  of  importance  as  applying  to 
either  cities  in  the  State,  and  as  showing  the  need  of  establishing  in  them 
lioards  of  health,  that  it  is  given  here  separately. 

t  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebte<lnesa  to  many  medical  gentlemen, 
id  especially  to  the  city  physician,  for  information  embodied  in  this  report. 
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this  disease  bad  reached  66.  Water  was  introduced  in  Jantmrj^ 
1873.  Since  then,  the  record  has  been  as  follows  :  187S,  56  deaths 
1874, 42  ;  1875,  29.  In  St.  John's  Hospital  there  have  been  treated* 
1872  (Orotu  April  1  to  January  1),  68  cases;  1«h73  (tbe  whole  year), 
39  cases ;  1874  (the  whole  year),  34  cases ;  1875  (the  whole  year), 
21  cases. 

The  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  may  be  said  to  have  ended  early  Is 
the  year.     The  cases  have  been  scattered,  and  generally  mild. 

There  has  been  no  small-pos. 

Board  of  Health, 
The  Lowell  Board  of  Health  is  composed  of  the  mayor  and  ( 
alderman;  and,  if  the  mayor  declines  to  serve,  of  two  aldero 
and  three  councilmen.  The  work  of  this  body  is  done  by  the  c 
marshal,  who,  during  the  warmer  season,  employs  one  or  mora' 
men  to  clean  out  alleys,  and  attend  to  such  nuisances  as  may  I 
complained  of.  No  record  of  these  operations  has  been  kept  thi 
past  year,  an  omission  which  I  have  felt  very  much,  in  my  attempti 
to  Bad  out  how  far  insanitary  surroundings  may  have  been  connectfii 
with  sickness.  Since  1871,  when  the  small-pox  drove  the  municipi 
anthorities,  at  last,  into  a  state  of  desperate  activity,  this  board  ha 
bad  no  history,  except  in  18T2.  At  this  time,  one  of  the  membc 
drew  up  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  superin tendency  of  health 
at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $1,500.  The  bill  was  rejected,  O 
account  of  the  expense.  The  income  of  the  827,000  just  roccit 
by  this  city  ft-om  licensed  victuallers,  would  meet  this  estimate. 

Diphtheria. 
The    Lowell  mortuary  record  for  croup  and  diphtheria,  (h 
1846-76,  is  as  follows  :— 


I,  26,  41, 
19,  12,  IS. 
IG,  29,  47. 
34.  33,  23, 


1861. 
18ti->. 
1863, 
1664, 
1866, 


1870.  , 
1871, 

1872,  . 

1873.  . 
1874, 
1875, 


111" 
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By  these  figures,  it  is  observed :  (1.)  That,  in  some  years  which 
preceded  1861,  the  mortality  ftom  croup  was  far  above  the  average. 
(2.)  That  no  mention  is  made  of  diphtheria  till  1861.  These  pe- 
culiarities are  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  several  years  ago,  what 
we  now  call  diphtheria,  received  the  name  of  diphtheritic  croup, 
which  was  registered  croup.  In  the  bills  of  mortality  of  Lowell 
at  the  present  time,  the  term  diphtheritic  croup  is  not  used  at  all. 
In  1868  and  1864,  according  to  the  list  of  deaths,  and  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  older  physicians,  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of 
epidemic  sore  throat. 

During  the  foregoing  two  years,  there  has  been  prevailing,  more 
or  less,  in  our  city,  an  epidemic  influence  that  has  been  productive 
of  affections  of  the  throat,  which  have  been  classified  variously  as 
tonsillitis,  diphtheria,  and  croup.  All  the  fatal  disease  of  this  class 
has  been  registered  under  the  latter  two  heads.  This  epidemic  in- 
fluence, of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  has  been  much  more  marked 
since  the  last  of  September ;  all  but  four  of  the  registered  deaths  of 
diphtheria,  this  year,  took  place  in  this  period. 

The  first  cases  of  diphtheria,  which  were  brought  to  my  notice, 
this  year,  occurred  in  the  last  of  September,  and  in  October,  on 
Fayette  Street,  near  the  comer  of  Chestnut  Street.  Here,  in  a 
house  on  the  moist,  rich,  sloping  bank  of  the  Concord,  live  two  fami- 
lies, who  have  no  association  with  each  other.  Family  No.  1  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  on  the  street.  In  this  family  were  two  cases, 
one  of  which  proved  fatal,  October  3.  The  odor  ft>om  the  vault  is 
powerful,  and  peculiarly  nauseating.  Behind  the  house  is  a  damp 
garden,  which  is  sometimes  overflowed  by  defective  drains  from 
neighboring  dwellings.  In  the  basement,  farther  down  the  slope,  in 
a  still  damper  situation,  lives  family  No.  2,  in  which  were  three 
cajses  and  one  death,  September  20.  Under  the  sitting-room  is  an 
anventilated  and  unlighted  cellar,  four  feet  deep,  where  hens  bad 
been  kept ;  a  drain  passes  under  the  floor  of  the  main  sleeping* 
room.  The  smell  of  the  vault  which  adjoins  the  room  in  which  the 
deceased  c&ild  lay  sick,  was  so  strong,  at  that  time,  that  the  doctor 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  another  part  of  the  house. 
Both  these  families  use  well-water.  Farther  down  the  slope,  on  the 
very  edge  of  th^  river,  reside  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  The  latter 
having  attended  the  deceased  child  of  family  No.  2,  was  taken,  on 
the  day  after  its  death,  with  symptoms  of  diphtheria.  The  overflown 
garden,  above  mentioned,  adjoins  this  house.  The  vault  is  cleanly ; 
dty  water  is  used.  The  sewage  from  these  three  tenements,  as 
well  as  from  thQse  about  to  be  noticed,  passes  flrst  into  a  neighbor- 
ing cesspool,  and  then  into  the  river  above  its  surface,  where  the 
odor  is  marked.    On  the  opposite  side  of  Fayette  Street  is  a  house 
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which  waa  occiipiod,  but  baa  been  vacated  by  fVitiiilies  A  and  B. 
1S72,  there  emptied  into  an  open  cesspool,  two  feet  square,  i 
situated  in  the  cellar,  ten  sink-pipes.     The  cesspool  overflowi 
so  that  tlie  cellar  was  coustantl}-  covered  with  sewage,  the  odor  (1 
which  [jenetrated  the  house.    Family  A  then  consisted  of  live  u 
bers,  two  of  whom  had  typhoid  fever,  and  one  died.    In  family  ] 
which  numbered  four,  three  had  the  same  disease,  and  one  died 
After  this,  the  number  of  sink-pipes  was  reduced  to  two.    Family  J 
vacated  in  due  time.    Family  A  remained,  and  was  recruited  v 
original  number  by  the  birth  of  a  child.    The  drain  in  the  c 
was  still  a  very  perceptible  nuisance,  and  the  vaults  were,  at  tind 
very  offensive.    The  father  died  of  typhoid  fever  last  June, 
two  children  died  of  diphlheria  last  October.     Well-water  waa  i 
here,  in  1872  ;  now,  city  water. 

This  part  of  Fayette  Street  has  been  for  a  long  time  notori< 
unhealthy.  The  houses  are  crowded  together  on  tl 
muddy  hill.  There  is  no  proper  sewer  in  the  street.  The  v 
and  sewage  have  been  frequent  sources  of  complaint.  Intern 
spaces,  which  are  used  as  receptacles  of  all  sorts  of  filth,  are  n 
ous,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  dirty. 

Recently,  in  some  courts  a  few  rods  below  the  locality  wi 
have  been  just  describing,  there  have  been  three  or  more  deatlis  fl 
diphtheria,  and  several  persons  are  now  sick  with  it. 
house  there  were  three  cases  and  one  death.  Here  I  found  a  c 
alley,  two  feet  wide,  into  which  sewage  was  emptying  and  \ 
through  the  interstices  of  a  crumbling  stone  wall,  into  a  ( 
ventilated,  and  dark  cellar. 

The  quarter  known  as  Centralville  is  in  the  north-easterly  p 
the  city.  It  is  divided  by  Bridge  Street  into  East  and  W« 
tialvUle.  The  former  is  situated  mostly  on  high  ground, 
healthy.  The  latter  is  on  low  ground,  and  is,  for  the  most  [ 
poorly  drained  and  unhealthy,  esi>eciHlly  in  the  lowermost  ^ 
whose  general  boundaries  are  as  follows :  On  the  north,  a  line  d 
from  Bridge  Street  through  the  line  of  West  Fourth  Street  to  ^ 
Street ;  on  the  south,  the  Merrimac ;  on  the  east,  Bridge  H 
the  west,  West  Street.  Although  a  sewer  has  recently  been  1 
through  River  Street,  most  of  this  section  drains  into  the  i 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  into  a  brooklet  passing  througbl 
Many  houses  ai'c  built  directly  over  this  stream,  which  is  tur 
some  places  with  the  contents  of  vaults,  etc.  In  the  course  ( 
stream  have  occurred  at  least  twenty  cases  of  soro  throat,  anil  U 
or  four  deaths,  this  fall. 

The  apace  bounded   by   Uildreth  Street  on  the  north,  ( 
Jewctt  Street,  south  by  West  Sixth   Street,  and   west  bjr  < 
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Street,  is  a  plateaa  which  helps  to  drain  the  springy  hills  above 
Hildreth  Street.  It  has  been  only  recently  settled ;  the  houses  are 
not  crowded ;  the  inhabitants  are  intelligent.  The  soil  consists  of 
loam,  which  rests  either  on  sand  or  hard-pan.  The  drainage  is  all 
on  the  surface.  This  fall,  on  Coburn  Street,  in  a  house  whose  sink- 
drains  emptied  into  the  well,  there  was  a  fatal  case  of  so-called 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  same  region  where  the  sewage  flows  in 
streams  about  the  houses  and  into  the  cellars,  there  was  a  case 
reported  as  croup,  which  recovered.  On  the  corner  of  West  Sixth 
and  Coburn  streets,  were  two  cases  of  diphtheria,  one  of  which 
resulted  fatally  October  22.  The  house  stands  on  the  verge  of  a 
meadow,  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above  it, — within  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  feet  passes  a  surface  drain-pipe  which  emitted  bad  odors 
previously  to  the  deceased  child's  sickness.  In  another  house  on  West 
Sixth  Street,  there  were  three  cases.  The  first  child.  A,  was  taken 
sic^  October  28.  She  had  been  playing  with  one  of  the  children  who 
was  afterwards  taken  sick  in  house  No.  1.  The  mother  of  A  had 
attended  the  funeral  of  one  child  in  house  No.  1  October  24.  B 
was  taken  October  28 ;  C,  November  2  ;  and  D,  November  8 ;  no 
deaths. 

In  house  No.  8,  on  Jewett  Street,  a  little  girl  died  of  diphtheria 
November  1 1 .  This  girl  had  stood  over  the  death-bed  of  the  child 
in  house  No.  1,  and  had  associated  with  child  B  a  good  deal,  even 
while  the  latter  was  sick. 

In  house  No.  4,  on  Jewett  Street,  in  rather  a  low  situation,  lives  a 

family,  who  have  had  no  association  with  the  other  families.     The 

land  on  which  the  house  stands  is  *  filled  in  with  six  inches  of  refuse 

firom  the  city.    The  family  in  question  occupy  two  rooms  on  the 

ground  floor;  viz.,  a  sitting-room   about  13  feet  square,  and  an 

adjoining  bedroom  about  10  b}-  9.     The  ceilings  of  these  rooms  were 

completely  covered  with  brown  stains,  which  proceeded  from  a  litter 

of  pups  kept  by  a  filthy  family  above,  so  that  the  stench  at  times  was 

very  strong.     The  sink-pipe  discharges  its  contents  on  the  floor  of 

the  adjoining  cellar.    The  sink-gutter  from  the  tenement  overhead 

passes  over  the  roof  of  the  piazza  and  opens  over  the  sitting-room 

below,  and  deposits  strongly  smelling  water,  which  has  worn  for 

itself  a  hollow,  three  feet  from  the  well.     The  white  paint  of  the 

douse,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gutter,  is  blackened  with  the  sulphurous 

emanations.    The  solid  excrements  of  the  dogs,  etc.,  were  thrown 

under  the  window  of  the  sleeping-room.     The  well  is  fifteen  feet 

f^rom  the  sewage  in  the  cellar,  and  is  covered  with  boards,  on  which 

it  was  the  custom  of  the  upper  famil}*  to  clean  spittoons,  etc.     Some 

specimens  of  the  water  were  drawn,  and  sent  to  Prof.  Nichols  for 

analysis.    At  the  time  the  first  specimen  was  taken,  the  depth  of 


the  well  was  eleven  feet  eleven  inches,  and  of  the  water  flva  f 
eleven  inches.    The  family  had  noticed  the  disagreeable  taste  of  tl 
water  for  some  time.'    They  had  lived  in  the  house  but  a  few  rnonttj 
before  diphtheria  appeared,  and  sickened  four  out  of  five  person^ 
one  of  whom  died  November  12.    The  fifth  was  a  babe  of  fi^ 
mouths,  at  the  breast.    Of  four  women  who  attended  the  decea« 
child  through  its  sickness  of  five  days,  one  who  lives  in  house  Kd 
6,  on  Jewett  Street,  was  taken  with  a  slight  sore  throat  on  Tuesdajf 
November  16.    Another,  who  lives  in  house  No.  6,  on  Jewett  Street,  " 
was  taken  sick,  and  two  children  followed;  no  deaths.     A  third    j 
woman,  who  Uvea  half  a  mile  distant,  escaped  ;  but  her  daughter  wu 
attacked  on  Monday,  November  15,  with  fever,  sore  throat,  swolU{ 
tonsils,  and  white  deposits  on  the  latter.    The  fourth  woman,  v 
lives  a  mile  distant,  on  a  hill  in  a  perfectly  healthy  locality,  whed 
there  had  been  no  cases  of  sore  throat,  was  seized  on  WedneedM 
November  17,  with  diphtheria;  a  girl  four  years  old  on  Mondq 
STovemher  22 ;  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  on  Tuesdny  the  23d ; 
band  had  sore  throat  on  Sunday  the  28th,  and  also  a  sister  i 
December  6. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  facts  as  to  age,  nativity,  t 
The  numbers  included  in  the  braces  belong  to  one  family.  In  ad^ 
tion  to  the  cases  thus  tabulated,  I  have  learned  of  the  followinf 
In  an  Irish  family  of  four  children,  whose  surroundings  I  have 
esamined,  one  child  died  unexpectedly  after  a  week  of  convaleacenci 
In  another  family, — Americans,  in  a  healthy  region, — an  ada| 
died  October  30  ;  four  children,  whose  ages  range  from  two  to  nia 
were  sick,  and  recovered.  There  had  been  for  some  time  a  ve^ 
offensive  discharge  of  sewage  fl-om  a  leak  iu  the  drains  in  the  cellij 
which  connect  with  the  main  sewer.  In  1874,  a  woman  in  Dr« 
had  the  disease  (some  days,  time  not  precisely  ascertained),  i 
inhaling  the  Aimes  of  an  obstructed  sewer,  which  she  describes  | 
powerful  and  nauseating ;  she  recovered.  No  other  cases  in  I 
neighborhood.    No  history  of  expoaore. 

"  For  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  this  well,  see  page  270. 
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The  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  this  fall,  thoagh  mostly  localised 
has  spread  itscir  throughout  the  city  :  but  has  been  thus  far,  at  It 
where  deaths  have  occurred,  almost  wholly  contlacd  to  inaaniloiy 
dwellings.  Six  of  the  fatal  caaea  occurred  in  the  Fayette  Street 
locality,  and  six  in  Gentralville.  There  have  also  been  two  deatlu 
from  supposed  croup ;  one  in  each  of  these  regions. 

The  following  laws  have  been  observed  in  this  epidemic. 

1.  The  disease  is  contagious. 

2.  The  period  of  incubation,  in  the  few  instances  where  it  could 
be  ascertained  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  was  about  one  week, 

3.  The  attack  usually  cornea  on  suddenly,  with  severe  constito* 
tiona!  symptoms ;.  death  taltes  place  by  obstruction  to  respiration  or 
by  prostration.     Convalescence  is  usually  rather  alow. 

4.  There  have  been  no  persons  older  than  flfly-Bve  in  the  famfli«a 
where  cases  have  been  observed.  In  four  different  families  « 
more  than  one  sickness  took  place,  there  were  four  infants  of  seven, 
nine,  five,  and  five  months ;  of  these,  the  first,  who  had  been  weaned 
from  the  breast  a  month  before  it  was  seized,  died ;  the  others,  ' 
were  confined  to  breast  milk,  had  no  symptoms  of  diphtheria, 

fi.  As  in  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  aud  cholera  we  Lave  a  greil 
many  "febriculffi"  and  diarrhcea  respectively,  so  in  this 
we  have  had  numerous  "  sore  throats,"  severe  and  mild. 

6,  The  disease  was  usually  less  severe  in  adults  than  in  childreib 
The  average  age  of  decedents  was  four  years  and  eight  monthii 
The  masimum  age  was  nine  years,  the  minimum  seven  months. 

7.  The  records  of  wind,  temperature,  and  weather  give  i 
as  to  causation. 

The  foregoing  observations,  if  they  do  not  point  us  to  the  speciflfl 
cause,  sufficiently  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  foi 
the  common  source   and  maintenance  of  this   as  well   as  oth 
epidemics  that  have  recently  vi si tc<l  our  city.     In  1871,  small-p 
found  most  of  its  victims  among  those  most  neglectful  of  sanita 
lawa.     In    1872,  typhoid  fever  did  its   heaviest  work  in  a  i 
flooded  by  sewage.     In  1373,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  wm  i 
rife  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city.     In  the  same  year,  scaric 
fever  was  the  most  virulent  in  nearly  the  aarae  region  where  1 
typhoid  of  1872  had  prevailed ;  thence  it  swept  the  city  in  187^ 
and  now,  in  1875,  diphtheria  is  added  to  the  catalogue  of  our  c 
againat  the  laws  of  health. 

Lowell  takes  the  second  place  on  the  list  of  the  most  i 
cities  in  this  State ;  last  year  she  occupied  nearly  the  aame  muna 
ical  position  in  her  death-rate. 
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Replies  to  our  circulars  have  been  received  from  all  the 
cities  and  from  185  of  the  322  towns  in  the  State. 

Boston  is  the  only  one  of  the  cities  which  has  a  board  of 
health  other  than  the  ofiBcers  of  the  city  government.  In 
regard  to  the  rest,  our  correspondents  generally  speak  of 
the  urgent  need  of  such  independent  boards.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  of  the  substitutes  for  them,  as  was  stated  in  the  fourth 
report  of  the  Board  (p.  515)  :  "  No  doubt  can  be  left  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  examines  these  letters  [of  our  corre- 
spondents] that  the  boards  of  health  of  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Massachusetts  have  no  idea  of  the  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  their  oflSce.**  It  should  be  said,  moreover, 
that  the  selectmen  of  our  towntf  and  the  executive  officers  of 
our  cities  have  not  the  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  health 
officers,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they  are  not  especially 
fitted  by  education  for  such  work. 

In  the  185  towns,  our  correspondents  state  that  the  select- 
men act  as  boards  of  health  in  80 ;  that  there  are  no  boards 
in  70  (which  is  probably  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  select- 
men act  as  such)  ;  in  26  it  is  reported  that  there  are  special 
boards  of  health  ;  from  9  no  report  is  made.  In  some  of  the 
towns,  the  selectmen  unquestionably  do  perform  and  are 
reported  by  our  correspondents  as  performing  their  duties  to 
the  eminent  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Such  cases  are  the 
exception,  however,  and  not  the  rule. 

One  board  of  health  elected  in  one  of  the  towns  neglected 
to  qualify ;  in  another,  an  elected  board  of  health  is  reported 
as  not  attending  to  their  duties  and  as  deserving  of  censure. 

We  quote  from  a  few  of  the  replies  to  our  circulars,  as 
follows : — 

**  There  is  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  one  physician  from  each  ward 
(flve  in  number).  This  board  gives  advice  from  time  to  time,  which  advice 
if  rarely  heeded.'' 
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"  The  selectmen  of  the  town  couatitute  our  only  boacU  of  health,  audll 
that  capacity  havo  been  verj'  (luiet." 

"There  is  no  board  of  health.  The  BOleotmen  act  in  that  capautt;  wlM 
it  is  uQavoidable,  but  praotioally  almost  uothiag  is  done." 

"  A  law  shonid  be  enacted  requiring  that  there  be  at  least  one  pliyai 
on  the  board  of  health  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  State.    The  reaaons  ft 
this  are  aelf'evident." 

"The  board  of  health  are  the  selectmen.  There  Is  no  phyairion  a 
of  that  body.  These  functinnaries  (the  selectmen)  give  but  little  h 
general  thing,  to  the  recommend atious  of  physicians,  howerer  JodiciaH 
nnlosa  such  recommendations  can  be  carried  out  with  little  or  no  expense  ft 
the  town.  An  intelligeat  and  offlcient  board  of  health  is  greatly  to  h 
dealred." 

"The selectmen  of  the  town  constitute  a  board  of  health.  Thefeartj 
losing  votes  will  always  prevent  a  board  so  oonstitnted  from  doing  |3 
whole  of  its  duty." 

"  The  selectmen  of  the  town  are  the  only  authorized  board ;  which  tt 
to  nothing." 

"  Since  the  small-pox  epidemic,  the  board  of  health  has  been  discontinuM 
and  their  dntieii  OMiuued  by  the  selectmen.  The  expense  was  aasignedlj 
the  reason," 


In  the  winter  and  apriug  of  1875,  acute  pulmonaiy  ( 
eases   are  quite  generally  reported   as   having  been  i 
prevalent  and  fatal  than  usual. 

The  diaiThcenl  diseases  and  enteric  fever  are  thonglit,  I| 
our  coi'respondents,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  cities  i 
towns,  to  have  boeu  less  prevalent  than  usual,  or  at  leaat  I 
more  bo,  during  the  year. 

Fatal  small'pux  prevailed  la  Russell,  a  small  town  of  C 
inhabitants. 

Epidemic  influenza  was  observed  quite  largely  througbol 
the  State,  in  many  cases  coincident  with  the  epizoOtic  amoi 
horses. 

Scarlet  fever  has  been  more  wide-spread  than  usual, 
more  fatal  in  its  results.     The  chief  elements  in  its  apn 
are  evidently  contagion  and  infection ;  but  the  evideooe  \ 
our  correspondents,  as  in  former  years,  goes  to  show  that  I 
assumes   especial    virulence    in    the    presence   of  putreQ 
organic  matter ;  in  damp,  suidesa  localities  ;  where  the  poia 
is  concentrated  by  overcrowding  or  other  causes  ;  and  i 
the  vitality  is  lowered  and  the  power  of  resisting  disease] 
the  individual  is  in  any  way  diminished. 

Diphtheria  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  throni 
out  the  State  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  mild  in  character,  l 


J_i_ 
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occurring  only  sporadically.  The  replies  of  our  correspond- 
ents are  quite  full  on  this  point,  and  we  quote  from  them 
rather  largely. 

Undoubtedly,  erroneous  diagnoses  have  often  been  made ; 
and  worse  than  useless  alarm  has  often  been  caused  from 
confounding  other  diseases  with  diphtheria.  Many  of  our 
coirespondents  mention  this  fact,  and  comment  on  it  some- 
what severely.  Of  course,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
charlatan  to  make  it  appear  that  every  mild  disease  is  a 
dangerous  one,  so  as  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his 
alleged  *^ cures";  and  he  has,  evidently,  made  free  use  of  the 
popular  fear  of  diphtheria,  the  past  year,  to  serve  his  purpose. 

In  England,  diphtheria  is  quite  universally  classed  among 
the  so-called  *' filth-diseases" — ^a  name  now  enjoying  quite  a 
fashionable  prominence.  Many  writers  attribute  its  increase 
in  that  country,  of  late  years,  to  the  more  general  introduction 
of  sewers  during  the  same  time,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  sewer-gases  as  its  chief  cause.  This  general  opinion 
is  well  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  report  on 
the  health  of  Tottenham  in  1875  : — 


''There  were  twelve  deaths  from  diphtheria, — a  great  many  too  many, 
though  four  fewer  than  last  year.  This,  too,  is  a  filth-disease,  and  is 
believed  to  arise  in  almost  every  case  from  foul  air  within  honses  them- 
selves. There  has  been  scarcely  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  Tottenham,  in  a 
house  where  some  serious  defect  in  the  house-drains  was  not  discovered. 
That  diphtheria  nearly  always  arises  from  want  of  pure  air  within  the  house 
itself,  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  forty-seven  deaths  from 
diphtheria  in  Tottenham  during  the  last  four  years,  only  seven  occurred 
daring  the  five  months,  May — September,  when,  of  course,  windows  and 
doors  are  kept  open.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  coldest  three  months  in 
the  year,  December,  January  and  February,  when  houses  get  but  little  fresh 
air,  and  when  also,  owing  to  the  much  higher  temperature  within  doors, 
sewer-gas  forces  its  way  in  through  unventilated  drains  and  defective  traps, 
there  were  twenty-five  deaths,  as  compared  with  only  twenty-two  during 
the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  four  years." 

This  statement  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  experience  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  past  year.  The  disease  has  not,  as 
a  rule,  prevailed  during  the  warm  months;  but  in  those 
towns  where  its  fatality  has  been  the  heaviest,  there  have 
been  no  water-closets  used,  and  the  closing  of  the  windows 
could  not  expose  the  occupants  of  the  houses  to  any  greater 
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coDceiitratiou  of  sower-gases.  Our  coiTeapondents  place 
element  of  coiitugion  very  bigii  iu  the  causation  of  diphthe 
Prom  the  204  reports,  there  are  many  cases  given  which  g 
strong  support  to  this  theory,  although  it  cannot  be  sail] 
be  true  to  the  same  degree  that  it  is  of  small-pox,  measlf 
aod  scarlet  fever. 

That  so  many  cases  were  exposed  without  contracting 
disease,  would  apparently  imply  that  something  more  is  net 
than  the  mere  exposure  to  the  poison.  In  one  town,  for 
stance,  two  very  severe  cases,  both  fatal,  were  imported  fr 
Canada ;  and  although  no  care  was  taken  to  prevent  such  »] 
result,  there  was  no  spread  of  the  disease,  and  not  another 
case  occurred  in  that  town  duriug  the  year.  One  of  our  coi^ 
respondents  observed  that  the  disease  had  l»een  communicated 
iu  a  violent  form  to  those  who  "laid  out"  bodies  of  persons 
having  died  of  diphtheria. 

From  Pittsfield,  Royalston,  and  Lanesborough,  especially, 
the  evidence  is  strong  that  the  disease  is  also  infectious. 

Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  is  given  as  at  least  au  important 
predisposing  cause.  In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  spoak 
of  the  privies  of  many  of  our  public  schools  and  dwelling- 
houses  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation. 

Bad  drainage  is  thought  by  most  of  our  correspondents  tu 
be  associated  with  diphtheria  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
or  that  its  greatest  severity  is  reached  in  badly-drained  loimli- 
ties ;  i.  e.,  where  the  soil  is  not  or  has  not  been  properl/ 
dried,  an  evil  which  may  obtain  on  high  as  well  as  on  low  land. 
This,  however,  is  not  thought  sufficient  of  itself  alone.  Many 
low-lying  and  wet  towns,  where  drainage  of  the  soil  is  veiy 
imperfect,  even  where,  too,  a  water-supply  has  been  introduced 
without  sewers  for  its  proper  removal,  have  been  rarely  vis- 
ited with  the  disease,  and  then  only  lightly.  We  have  no 
means,  however,  of  knowing  what  the  result  might  be  if  suci 
towns  were  exposed  to  the  virus  of  the  disease  in  a 
trated  form. 

Filth,  although  not  so  evidently  connected  with  diphl 
as  with  typhoid  fever,  diarrb(£a,  and  dysentery,  plays  ai 
portaiit  part  in  its  causation,  especially  when  associated 
dampness.     In  some  of  the  towns,  the  cont;mitnation  of  dril 
ing-water  with  filth  has  appeared  to  be  at  least  partiaUl 
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fault ;  in  a  few  cases,  the  evidence  is  quite  strong  as  to  its 
being,  if  no  more,  a  cause  of  unusual  severity  in  symptoms 
or  of  more  extended  prevalence.  In  Holyoke,  the  proximity 
of  water-closets  to  sleeping-apartments  was  suspected,  as  being 
the  chief  insanitary  condition  observed  in  connection  with 
the  disease. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  conditions  were  sup- 
posed to  be  wholly  atmospheric. 

Some  of  our  correspondents,  finding  no  other  constant 
cause,  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
very  largely  to  individual  predisposition.  A  few  again  find 
no  difference  in  age,  sex,  locality,  etc.,  and  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  their  eases.  In  Worcester  and  Millbury,  where 
the  Blacks  tone  River  is  fouled  so  extensively  by  sewage  from 
bouses  and  manufactories,  but  where  the  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  dry,  very  few  eases  occurred.  In  Boston,  Woburn, 
Lynn,  and  Salem,  however,  where  the  sewage  is  offensive  and 
the  soil  wet,  the  disease  was  quite  prevalent.  In  New  Bed- 
ford, of  a  very  severe  epidemic,  few  cases  occurred  where  the 
sewers  had  been  built  and  in  use.  Of  thirty-eight  deaths  in 
that  city,  eleven  occurred  among  the  pupils  of  one  school, 
where  there  was  no  ventilation  except  from  opening  the  win- 
dows, and  where  there  were  two  privies  just  outside  the  walls 
of  the  building.  Both  of  these  causes  of  exposure  to  young 
children  indicate  a  recklessness  or  ignorance  in  regard  to  their 
health  which  can  hardly  be  called  less  than  criminal. 

Diphtheria  has  been  unusually  prevalent  in  Wakefield ; 
but  our  correspondent,  a  careful  observer,  finds  no  explana- 
tion for  it.  Many  of  his  cases  occurred  in  damp  localities. 
On  the  Merrimack  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill 
suffered  considerably.  From  Boston  as  a  centre,  the  disease 
is  to  be  traced  along  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers  to  some 
distance,  and  lying  largely  between  the  two. 

In  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  Essex  and  Mid- 
dlesex counties,  the  disease  was,  in  most  cases,  mild,  or  not 
largely  prevalent. 

From  New  Bedford,  where  there  was  a  severe  epidemic  a 
year  ago,  the  disease  can  be  apparently  followed  northward 
to  Taunton  and  Walpole,  and  easterly  through  the  southern 
towns  of  Plymouth  County,  to  the  western  ones  of  Barnsta- 
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l»ie.  In  Yarmouth  there  was  a  severe  epidemio,  but  qui 
local.  Beyoud  that  town,  the  disease  is  reported  as  not  ocoti 
ring,  or  very  rare.     The  soil  on  the  Cape  ia  gravelly  and  dry 

In  Norfolk  and  Worcester  counties,  the  epidemic  for  I 
most  piirt  fell  lightly,  the  cases  having  been  generally  spt 
radic.  lu  Weatboroiigh  and  Leicester,  diphtheria  was  previ 
lent.  In  the  northern  part  of  Royalaton,  a  small,  nnsewere 
town,  the  mortality  was  excessive,  twelve  deaths  bavta 
occiiired  out  of  twenty  cases,  every  one  of  which 
thought  by  our  correspondent  to  be  traceable  to  contagion 
the  adjoining  towns  of  Winchendon,  Phillipston,  Atbo 
Orange,  and  Warwick  escaped  entirely,  or  nearly  s 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  West  Sprini 
field  alone  suffered  severely,  although  cases  occurred  in  Lonj 
meadow,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Westfield  (prevalent), 
Easthampton.  Northampton  escaped  almost  entirely,  whi) 
a  number  of  severe  cases  occurred  at  Hadley,  across  tb 
river. 

The  disease  prevailed  with  the  greatest  malignancy  in  t 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  where  the  populatio 
is  as  largely  American  as  anywhere,  the  land  high  but  o 
moiet,  and  drainage  almost  entirely  left  to  nature.  In  Wil 
lamstown  and  Adams,  the  epidemic  fell  heavily.  Followia 
down  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  Kiver,  Florida,  Head 
Charlemont,  Leyden,  Shelbume,  Conway,  Greenfield,  De« 
field,  Bernardston ,  and,  east  of  the  Connecticut  SivflC 
Montague  and  Northfield,sufi'ered  severely.  Rowe,  Hawlej 
and  Buckland  escaped  with  less  prevalence  and  fatality, 
some  of  these  towns,  the  epidemic  was  nearly  over  by  ti 
beginning  of  1875. 

In  Berkshire  Connty,  thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  tow 
heard  from  report  cases  of  diphtheria  ;  except  in  its  nortbei 
section,  however,  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  I 
very  prevalent. 

In  those  towns  throughout  the  State  where  especial  j 
lonce  or  severity  of  the  disease  has  been  marked,  there  ana 
sewers;  in  only  a  few  of  them  are  there  any  water-cloi 
and  the  gases  from  decomposing  organic  matter  have  no  0 
portunity  to  reach  the  iusides  of  the  houses,  unless,  |^ 
from  vegetables  stored  in  the  cellars.     That  ia  to  say,;| 
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disease' has  been  for  the  most  part  one  of  the  unsewered 
towns ;  in  the  cities  where  there  are  sewers,  it  has  been  most 
prevalent,  or  entirely  so,  in  those  parts  which  are  badly 
drained  or  have  no  sewers.  An  exception  must  be  men- 
tioned in  tibis  respect,  however,  with  regard  to  a  few  cases 
in  the  best  houses  in  Holyoke. 

The  Dfiortality  in  some  of  these  towns  was  excessive; 
namely,  from  sixteen  to  fifty,  or  even  seventy-five,  per  cent, 
of  the  oases  attacked.  In  Conway,  where  there  is  a  large 
Irish  population,  the  Americans  were  almost  the  only  ones 
attacked;  and  one-tenth  of  the  native  population  suffered 
from  the  disease,  of  whom  thirty  per  cent.  died.  The  foreign 
population  escaped  almost  entirely,  although  living  in  a  condi- 
tion of  filth  not  seen  in  the  houses  of  their  less  fortunate  fel- 
low-townsmen. 

In  Greenfield,  especially,  the  disease  was  chiefly  met  in  very 
low  and  wet  localities ;  in  Florida  and  Adams,  it  was  most 
prevalent  on  high  land,*  and  largely  among  foreigners. 

One  fact  is  impressed  on  us  with  great  force, — that  the  dis- 
ease is  primarily  connected  with  decidedly  insanitary  condi- 
tions ;  but  that,  after  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
poison  has  been  reached  among  those  living  under  bad  hygienic 
circumstances,  the  best  attention  to  sanitary  law  will  not  in 
all  cases  protect  the  more  fortunate  part  of  the  community 
who  reside  in  the  best  parts  of  towns  and  cities. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  the  facts 
reported  to  us  by  our  correspondents,  are  as  follows : — 

I.  That  diphtheria  is  contagious,  and  may  be  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  highly  so. 

n.  That  it  is  also  infectious,  although  not  to  so  great  a 
degree  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox. 

in.  That,  where  other  circumstances  assist,  its  spread  is 
•promoted  by  dampness  or  moisture  of  soil,  whether  naturally 
existing  or  produced,  especially  with  a  tough,  impervious  sub- 
soil. 

rV.     That  the  special  connection  between  this  disease  and 

*  The  soil  is  qnite  shallow,  overlying  rock.  Our  correspondent  thinks 
that  diphtheria  prevaUed  more  extensively  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern 
8loi>e  of  the  Hoosac  range. 
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filth  is  not  so  clearly  made  out ;  although  euoh  a  coodith 
would  undoubtedly  nggravate  the  bad  effects  of  moistn 
alone.  The  subjects  of  contamination  of  well-water  by  hn 
man  filth,  and  of  the  air  of  sleeping-apartments  by  sew 
gases,  as  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease,  deserve 
careful  study  in  the  future;  our  returns  do  not  at  preset) 
give  us  sufficient  data  for  the  expression  of  a  positive  opinioBi 
Some  of  our  correspondents  suspected  the  introduction  inta 
the  system  through  drinking-water  of  some  septic  ioflaeoai 
which  gave  rise  to  the  disease. 

V.  That  exposure  to  dampness  and  cold,  especially  amoqj 
children  and  those  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  disease,  tend 
to  induce  diphtheria. 

VI.  That  Americans  and  foreigners  in  Massachusetts  bafi 
been  about  equally  subject  to  the  disease,  other  matters  tim 
that  of  nationality  being  equal. 

VII.  That  individual  or  family  proclivity,  age,  and  depre 
sion  of  the  vital  powers  from  any  cause  whatever  are  ill 
portant  factors  in  inducing  this  disease  (as  well  as  otbenj 
more  rapidly  and  in  a  more  fatal  form,  when  other  causes  a 
also  in  some  degree  present. 

VIII.  That  there  is  also  some  atmospheric  condition,  ■ 
which  little  is  now  known,  the  presence  of  which,  even  if  q 
necessary,  is  at  least  important  in  the  causation  of  diphthertft 


Extracts  from,  Letters  received  from  our  Correspondents  i 
to  Diphtheria. 


Amnburi/. — I  hnve  known  of  no 
unitary  conilitioDB  of  tbe  hoiiSM, 
pcevioiisif  in  my  pmctice  ocoxirrpcl 
intendiDg  to  take  the  very  liost  care 
tlio  children  were  Bt  fault, — the  mn 
aft£r  the  child's  birth;  nnothor  i 


cjwes  during  the  past  year  irben 
itB;  were  at  fanlt.  The  Wont  a 
ill  fnuiilios  well  olT,  nf  gooil  judgnH 
of  their  children.  Tbe  coostltntiiMH 
>her  nf  one  dying  of  conaniuption 
having  been  a  "rugged"  iMiy;  o| 


beloDgod  to  a  famUy  in  nhich  tbe  children  nil  die  yoting. 

Arnlttrtl. — Two  of  these  caieB  were  in  perfuctly  hcolthy  Incalitlwk  ' 
Ii^sh  family  iu  which  were  tbe  other  fonr  caaea  live  in  a  ueat,  atnttU  ha 
nearly  nuw,  on  a  ilry,  sandy,  and  gravelly  knoll,  one  humlrvd  rods  fbooti 
other  dwelling,  c«llar  dry  enoogh  to  keep  sbavings,  the  whole  hooiM 
■nrroDndin^  neat  and  cleanly,  Only  two  po«eible  causes  oraor  to  OMc  i 
the  fuet  that  the  faniilyof  six  slept  in  one  small  bedroom,  6 1iytJ  feet;  bbC 
other,  that  within  fifty  rods  nina  a  Bmall  stream  that,  before  it  ptymi 
bouse,  drmns  a  region  of  Irish  and  Amerioan  tenements,  taking  Ibaij 
&oni  the  same,  and  opposite  tho  house  opening  ont  into  a  small  pond. 
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Arlington, — I  have  seen  very  little  diphtheria,  though  the  sore  throats 
have  taken  on  a  diphtheritic  type ;  the  cases  have  been  sporadic, — some 
among  the  best  hygienic  circumstanceSi  and  some  in  the  most  unfavorable. 

AsKbumham, — There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  tonsillitis,  with  copious, 
patches  of  lymph  on  tonsils,  palate,  etc.,  but  none  of  diphtheria. 

Ashby, — Diphtheria  has  never  prevailed  in  this  town  as  an  epidemic,  or  at 
least  not  for  the  past  ten  years,  although  every  year  brings  a  few  cases. 

AitkharougiL — Diphtheria  prevails  here  in  all  varieties  of  soil  and  hygienic 
condition,  severest  among  children  of  lymphatic  temperament. 

Barnstable, — So  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  but  two  fatal  cases  during 
the  year;  they  occurred  within  about  two  hundred  rods  of  a  slaughter- 
house, and  the  question  arose  as  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  same, — 
doubtful.    The  rest  of  the  family  had  diphtheritic  sore  throat. 

Bedford. — ^There  has  been  no  case  of  decided  diphtheritic  inflammation ; 
but  the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  with  constitutional 
symptoms  in  excess  of  local  lesion,  has  been  somewhat  prominent.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  connect  these  phenomena  with  any  local  cause. 

Belchertown, — No  case  of  diphtheria  has  occurred  for  the  last  five  years. 
About  sixteen  years  ago,  we  had  a  large  number,  and  several  fatal  cases;  and 
five  years  ago  I  had  seven  cases  in  one  family — two  fatal ;  but  it  did  not 
extend  from  this  house,  and  I  have  had  no  cases  since. 

Berkley, — It  seems  to  me  to  prevail  more  in  wet  locations.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  circumstances  have  much  effect.  I  might  say  that  there  are 
several  locations  in  Berkley  where  I  think  the  water  is  not  good.  ...  A 
school-house  and  privy  have  been  very  recently  built ;  the  school-house  has 
been  used  only  two  terms — the  privy  very  little  used.  The  situation  of  the 
privy  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near  the  base,  about  eight  feet  higher  than  the 
spring  (used  for  drinking),  and  eight  feet  east  of  it,  the  water-courses 
running  in  the  direction  from  the  privy  to  the  spring. 

Betferly. — ^The  following  is  an  account  of  eight  cases  of  diphtheria  in  a  family 
often,  which  occurred  in  my  practice  in  Beverly,  last  July,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  due  to  a  specific  origin.  The  family  live  in  a  one  and  a  half  stor>'  house, 
eighteen  feet  square,  containing  three  small  rooms  on  each  floor.  There  is 
no  cellar,  the  house  resting  upon  the  lower  border  of  a  rocky  ledge,  which  is 
mostly  bare,  cut  by  numerous  deep  fissures,  and  only  in  small  spots  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil.  The  ledge  rises  with  a  sharp  inclination  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  house  for  about  fourteen  feet,  where  there  is  a  small  level 
spot,  upon  which  was  located,  until  the  second  week  in  June,  a  wooden 
privy,  resting  upon  a  brick  wall.  The  vault  had  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  surface-soil  (which  was  deeper  here  than  upon  the  slope),  the 
bottom  being  the  ledge,  which  dipped  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
The  occupant  of  the  house  said  that  he  was  particular  to  have  the  vault 
cleaned  out  twice  a  year,  and  also  that  he  occasionally  threw  down  ashes 
and  dry  earth.  Early  in  June,  the  house  covering  the  vault  was  moved 
firom  its  ]KM)ition  on  the  south-east  comer  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  yard, 
at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  who  found  the  privy  to  be  in  too  close  prox- 
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imity  to  hie  awn  uew  bouse,  tluin  being  liuill  upun  a  liighei  put  of  i 
lodge,  altout  furty  fuct  aws.r.  The  now  locnliou  of  tbo  privy  ia  akont  i 
aowe  distance  from  tlte  houso  ne  the  old  one.  Tbc  vnnlt  was  imcovorMl  a 
for  a  fuw  boors,  tlie  cootenta  were  not  removed,  and  the  Lolo  naa  filled  wl< 
■  eiirtli.  Early  in  July,  I  tths  called  to  visit  a.  uiemlwr  of  tbefsinilj.  T! 
patient,  Hu  iofimt,  always  had  been  a  aioUy  child,  bad  bad  coDvalBioni' 
various  times,  a  similar  attucU  being  the  occasion  of  my  attendance. 

Wbile  in  the  hou«e,  I  lt<anied  that  four  of  the  children  -were  tronldi 
witb  sore  throat,  tlie  llrst  case  of  which  hod  appeared  about  three  woo] 
after  thu  removal  of  the  privy,  the  other  three  foUowiug  witb  interrala 
only  a  fow  days.  As  thu  Hymptoms  were  all  Blight,  the  parentti  wero  n 
alarmed,  but  treated  them  themselves.  July  tffith,  I  was  uuIIikI  to  ntta 
oue  of  tbe  sons,  t«u  yean  oUb  who  bad  been  sick  with  "diphtberiUo"  an 
throat  for  four  days,  but  not  so  sevoroly  as  to  alarm  the  parents  until  ll 
monting  of  tlie  28th.  The  child  sank  rapidly,  and  died  early  in 
of  tbo  20th.  In  about  ten  daya,  as  I  am  informed  by  tbo  mother,  two 
childreu  and  the  father  wero  sick  with  sore  throat,  but  not  aerioualy, 
all,  there  were  eight  members  of  a  family  of  ten,  who  had  diphtherial  ji 
Eoild  form  (with  the  esceptiou  of  tbo  one  who  died),  iu  a  period  extend 
&om  thu  last  weeh  iu  June  to  the  second  week  iu  August.  There  were 
otber  cnsua  of  diphtheria  iu  the  ueigliborhood  at  the  time,  i 
beeu  auy  fur  live  months,  and  I  could  learn  of  no  olbor  cases  in  town;  a 
ftUhongh  the  bousu  is  iu  a  thickly  populated  atreet,  no  cases  followed 
outbreak  iu  that  honso.  Tbc  qncKlion  arose,  Did  these  caaea 
origin  to  local  miasm!  'With  the  view  of  solving  this  question,  I  invM 
gated  tlie  premises  carefully,  with  the  following  result:  I  could  discovell 
unplenaant  smell  in  any  part  of  the  bonse;  I  could  find  nothing  in  tl 
flsaurcs  of  the  rock  indicating  escape  of  matter  from  the  dosed  vault;  n 
could  I  loaru  that  thme  bud  beuu  any  appcarauco  of  leakage,  citltcr  b«lb 
or  afl«r  the  vault  was  Gllcd  in,  though  it  seems  pussiblu  that  the  filUiig 
of  the  nneniptied  bole  may  have  forced  suiuo  of  tbc  coutciit»  Uirongfa  tj 
slight  covering  of  earth,  iu  whiub  case  it  would  rnu  down  toward  the  hovt 
In  a  small  room,  upeniiig  directly  from  thu  kitcbuu,  was  tbc  sink,  thu  dnJ 
pipe  of  which  opened  within  two  or  three  feot  of  tbo  north  side  of  (be  bom 
The  ground  near  the  outlet  of  the  sink  was  wet,  but  I  could  not 
whether  there  was  auy  leakage  directly  under  the  floor,  as  it  will  be  renoi 
berod  that  there  Is  uo  cellar.  Tbo  tcniuit  stated  that  dish-water  Bometim 
was  Ibrowu  into  the  siuk  ;  but  usually  the  slops  of  all  kinds  wore  Quol 
iutu  tlie  vault.  1  think  that  the  condition  of  Ibe  privy  and  the  sink  oo 
binud  was  snRicient  to  account  for  the  outbreak.  The  drainage  Cram  4 
privy  wiia  directly  toward  the  house ;  the  bouse  has  no  oellar,  and  auy  1m 
DRo  Irom  the  sink  must  occuuiulate  either  under  or  in  close  jirouniitjr  taj 
house,  for  it  could  not  flow  through  the  ledge  on  which  the  bouse  retf^j 
tbo  drainage  A-om  the  vault  mingled  with  the  sink-water,  it  laultiplMI^ 
poHSkbililies  of  miasm ;  the  ciUuvia  I'roni  tbe  privy  must  have  oontaauBM 
the  air  in  and  about  a  house  only  fourteen  feet  distant;  tbcseaMMivCI 
yiuir  is  the  most  favorable  for  rapid  decomposition  of  organic  f-nltil 
These  are  autHcieut  reasona,  it  seems  to  me,  for  attributing  the  first  nnifH. 
any  rate,  to  local  miasmatic  causes.  Wero  the  other  cases  tlie  toooK 
personal  contagion,  or  duo  to  tbe  eame  cauaet  Had  the  llftb  idiUd  H|i 
the  disease  from  the  other  children,  it  is  probable  that,  taking  into  aMM 
tlje  number  of  occupants  of  audi  a  amall  bouse,  the  manlfeetkllQB. 
Bymptuuis  would  not  buvu  been  delayed  from  the  Ml  to  the  iiitb  id  i 
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month;  and  similarly  with  the  last  cases,  which,  I  am  informed,  did  not 
Appear  for  ten  days  after  the  fatal  issue  of  the  fifth  case.  If  my  supposition 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  oases  is  correct,  it  simply  shows  that  the  signs  of 
defective  drainage  may  not  be  striking  enough  to  attract  attention  until  we 
are  led  to  investigate  the  causes  of  an  apparently  unaccountable  outbreak 
«f  zymotic  disease. 

BlaokiUme, — A  few  years  ago,  two  children  were  brought  here  from  Canada 
Bick  with  the  disease,  and  died  of  it  in  a  few  days.  No  others  hod  it  in  town 
at  that  time  or  subsequently. 

BlaH4fi^^' — ^There  has  been  no  diphtheria  during  the  past  year,  and  very 
little  since  1863.  Then  it  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  with  much  severity. 
The  localities  where  it  occurred  are  high  and  dry,  with  no  known  exciting 
cause. 

Brewster, — In  July,  diphtheria  broke  out  in  a  family  consisting  of  a  mother 
and  four  ohil<lren,  the  father  being  absent  on  a  fishing  voyage.  The  disease 
was  contracted,  undoubtedly,  from  a  visitor, — a  child  from  Yarmouth,  who 
liad  not  fully  recovered  from  a  sore  throat,  at  the  time  not  supposed  to  be 
diphtheria.  Three  of  the  children  died ;  the  fourth  recovered.  The  house  in 
which  the  family  resided  being  situated  near  the  sea-shore,  remote  from  any 
other,  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

Brufhtan. — Diphtheria  commenced  in  June,  and  lasted  for  more  than  a 
month;  it  reapx>eared  in  September,  and  has  continued  since,  occasional 
cases  arising  now.  As  to  the  cause,  I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind. 
Host  of  the  cases  were  among  the  poorer  classes,  living  in  tenement-houses, 
and  overcrowded. 

Brimfield. — All  the  cases  of  diphtheria  I  have  ever  seen  have,  I  think, 
been  traceable  to  bad  surroundings ;  namely,  sinks,  privies,  or  damp  rooms. 
My  own  experience  is,  that  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  erysipelas, 
especially  the  former,  are  always  associated  with  bad  surroundings. 

BrookfiM. — I  have  not  supposed  what  little  of  the  disease  we  have  had 
could  be  attributed  to  any  surroundings  or  i>articular  locality. 

Cambridge, — ^We  have  had  no  serious  epidemics  of  this  disease.  The  few 
cases  I  have  seen  included  various  nationalities,  both  sexes,  and  the  patients 
were  nearly  all  under  thirty  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Generally  the  hygienic 
sorroundings  were  bad,  the  drainage  being  defective,  the  cellars  damp  and 
filthy,  and  offensive  smells  abounding ;  but  sometimes  cases  have  occurred 
in  well-appointed  houses,  where  no  cause  could  be  found  for  the  existence  of 
the  disease.  A  large  migority  of  the  cases  occurred  where  the  sewerage  was 
not  satisfactory. 

CkarUiUncn. — ^In  every  case  of  which  I  have  been  personally  cognizant, 
there  has  been  found,  upon  examination,  defective  drainage. 

Ckarlemont — ^The  forty  cases  occurring  in  Buckland,  Cliarlemont,  and 
Florida  were  within  fifty  feet  of  the  river  level ;  many  of  the  cellars  were 
damp,  and  some  of  the  tenements  too  much  overcrowded. 
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CheJaea.-~-Wo  have  h&d  some  diphtheria,  bantly  an  epiie: 
geBtiuDs  uri^.  liettpr  draiaage  for  the  cit,v>  mure  atMntioo  to  U 
of  ceUara,  le«s  of  irniiatioa  of  basements  as  sleeping-rooniB. 


Chittnark. — Abont  twenty  years  ago,  I  met  with  several  coses  of  diphtbt 
of  great  severity.  They  were  thu  first  caeon  I  cvor  saw,  and  I  might  ainu 
say  my  only  on ea.  They  occurred  m  two  cootiguoas  fiirm-houaee,  Iom 
on  damp,  heavy  soil,  with  an  underlying  stratnni  of  white  ciny.  One  of 
oellars  was  habitually  wet.  Both  families  were  in  good  circamatauoes,  I 
their  hoiiaea  and  snrroundingB  clean  and  iromfortAble.  .  .  .  Therv  tf 
four  cases  in  one  house  and  three  in  the  other.  A  young  man  who  lire 
mile  from  them,  and  was  a  frei|ueut  visitor  at  one  of  the  honBM,  contiBela 
the  diBOBoe,  and  came  near  dyiug. 

Clinfoii. — All  localities  wore  apparently  invndod,  high  and  low,  wet 
dry;  where  tile  hygienic  siirrouti dings  were  Batlsfactory,  and  the  codI 
In  one  family,  Ave  had  Bore  throats  with  fever  and  prostration ;  the 
gave  oft'  an  abominable  BtetIl^h ;   in  no  other  case  did  I  liod  anything  to  gtvl- 
offenc«.    Boil,  clayey;  subsoil,  "hnrd-pan";  water-HUppty  Irom  irelb. 


Dartmouth, — The  disease  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Centre,  which  is  a  low  country,  snrrounded  ou  all  sides  by  hiUs.  Ten  of  I 
twelve  patients  seen  hy  me  attended  the  village  school,  which  ie  situated 
a  Tcrj  low,  swampy  place,  so  much  so  that  flag  grows  in  the  yard, 

I)nnt«.~-1  have  had  hut  two  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  both  cam*  fl 
Qlouceater.  ...  I  think  diphtheria  seldom  prevailB  to  any  alaral 
extent  on  a  purely  sandy  soil.  ...  I  have  practised  medicino  in  I 
loonlity  for  twenty-three  years,  and  never  saw  in  my  practice  mom  M 
about  six  coses. 

Voter. — Wu  have  a  sparse  population,  with  a  largepraportioiiof  falghli 
The  flat  lands  are  gravelly  and  light.  In  1863-63  the  winter  wm  id 
diphtheria  broke  out  suddenly,  the  flrst  cose  being  lu  a  child  of  six  J» 
and  fatal.  This  dtHCoae  pursued  a  capricious  course,  passing  np  •  1 
etreet,  skipping  one  bouse  and  taking  the  next,  one  out  of  a  family,  and  tl 
every  member.  .  ,  .  No  endemic  cansea  seemed  to  have  any  infloM 
the  disease  seemed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  was  apparently  in  no  tndl 
oommtuucate<l  from  one  person  to  another. 

Ea»t  Boiton. — Among  the  foreign  population,  living  on  the  madq  lraA< 
upon  the  uplauds  where  there  are  no  seweis,  diphtheria  and  searlBtfl 
have  been  titiit«  prevalent  and  fatal  within  the  post  two  months,  mora  or  I 
I  have  not  liad  a  largo  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  nnder  my  uni 
every  severe  case  that  I  have  seen,  there  have  been  imperfoctioDt  in 
drainage. 

Faimouth, — Diphtheria  appeared  to  me  to  bo  contagious;  riiii<  ]<nU' 
coming  from  out  of  the  village  was  taken  with  it,  A  sister  soon  nfi.  r  <  'i 
down,  and  then  the  nurse  All  three  died.  Several  olbers  in  il,.  (.-<■ 
suffered  with  severe  sore  throalB,  Tbo  nearest  neighbors  also  eoiiimri 
the  disease,  but  none  others  in  the  village.  During  the  present  fall  i 
•o  &r  as  known,  been  conflnod  to  three  families  (neighbors). 
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FitMurg, — "So  ]>OTiioii  of  the  city  has  been  exempt  from  cases  of  the 
disease,  but  they  have  been  more  numerous  in  some  localities  than  others. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  low  lands  bordering  upon  the  Nashua  Ri  ver,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city.  Other  than  location,  the  hygienic  conditions 
are  not  especially  unfaTorable.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  sub- 
soil a  coarse  gravel. 

• 

Oloucester, — Some  cases  occurred  in  elevated,  dry  positions,  well  drained, 
etc ;  others  in  low,  wet  situations. 

Great  Barrington, — ^The  cases  occurred  in  instances  where  the  dwellings 
were  old,  and  decayed  timbers  were  under  them,  or  rooms  were  built  with- 
out cellars  under  them,  or  the  drainage  was  badly  arranged  about  the 
houses.    Dampness  and  foul  air  had  their  influence  in  every  case. 

JSadley, — ^In  December,  six  cases  of  the  disease  occurred  in  a  family  which 
kept  a  rum-hole  of  the  lowest  class.  All  the  surroundings  were  of  the 
filthiest  possible  character ;  dirt  in  the  house ;  tobacco  hung  in  a  shed,  close 
by  the  kitchen;  garbage  all  about;  personal  uncleanliness  and  irregular 
life, — all  conspired  to  entice  disease.  Water  for  drinking  and  cooking  was 
taken  from  a  well  close  on  the  border  of  the  barnyard,  which  had  a  half- 
dozen  pigs  in  it.  There  had  been  no  known  exposure  to  the  disease.  Four 
children  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other ;  then  a  hired  man,  intemper- 
ate, but  vigorous,  aged  thirty,  followed.  The  sixth  case,  a  young  married 
woman,  was  removed  soon  after  being  taken,  and  recovered.  An  American, 
intemperate,  from  North  Hadley,  called  in  to  see  the  family,  was  taken  with 
the  disease,  and  died  in  three  or  four  days.  This  man's  mother  had  it  after- 
wards, and  died.  An  Irish  neighbor,  a  half-mile  distant,  visited  the  family, 
and  had  the  disease  immediately,  but  recovered  ;  a  child  of  his  died  of  it  a 
few  days  after.  Soon,  some  five  or  six  cases  occurred  in  American  families, 
bnt  it  was  mild.  These  lived  a  mile  away.  Since  then,  within  a  week,  one 
Irish  child,  who  lived  two  miles  off,  has  died.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the 
house  especially  mentioned,  I  would  say  that  it  is  shaded  very  much,  and 
the  cellar  must  be  filthy ;  but  the  situation  is  good,  the  soil  being  about  two 
foot  of  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  sand. 

Hanson, — Until  within  a  week,  it  has  been  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
town,  almost  wholly  on  one  street,  which  runs  north  and  south,  and  along 
which  the  land  is  low.  This  is  always  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  town. 
Seven  died,  out  of  sixty  cases. 

Hardwick. — ^There  was  nothing  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  patients' 
surroundings  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disease,  any  more  than  it  has  at 
all  farm-houses.  They  are  nearly  all  alike  in  this  vicinity.  The  drainage 
from  the  sinks  is  usually  upon  the  surface ;  the  wells  and  privies  are  in 
Juxtaposition,  with  the  hog-pen  not  far  remove<l ;  the  sleeping  and  living 
rooms  are  all  poorly  ventilated,  the  cellars  without  any  ventilation  what- 
ever ;  some  never  see  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Halfield, — ^Localities  invaded,  wet ;  origin,  I  do  not  know  ;  circumstances 
gQoA  J  surroundings  of  the  patients  healthy ;  living-rooms  airy  and  well- 
▼entilated ;  cellars  wet,  not  sunny ;  sinks  empty  on  the  surface ;  privies  on 
the  surface ;  soil  rather  wet,  most  of  it  subsoU  clay ;  drainage  poor;  sewerage, 
none ;  water-supply  good. 
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Baverklll—Daxing  the  montli  of  Novoaibor  an  epidomic   broke 
Bome  Tiolence  iu  Slount  Waaiiiiigton,  ai>  called,  au  elevated,  sandy  region 
tbe  oitj^,  rnther  apanwily  pcjpulalud ;   abont  a  dozen  csaea  occnrreil. 
The  buuBca  were  new  nnd  well  drained.    Being  iu  a,  eond;  bed,  the  cellaai 
were  dry.    Most  of  the  ohililien  attend  school  in  a  large,  new  and  fins  linilA- 
ing,  located  nt-ar  a  dwaiup,  ftirmed  by  tbe  drainage  of  Silver  Hill.    A  Uiy 
deposit  ie  hold  in  the  basin,  and  the  queotioD  has  been  raised,  To  what 
can  the  disease   be  traced  to  this  condition  I    The  dnnk ing- water 
school-honae  is  puui]icd  frtun  the  river,  without  much  filtering;  thohoiiMf 
are  mostly  supplieil  bf  the  HaverhlU  aqueduct,  from  pouds.     Wo  have 
sewerage  in  many  parts  of  the  city.    The  Irish  population  hns  \n»a  lai 
exempt  from  the  disease.    The  portion  of  the  city  moat  thickly 
by  tho  Irish  is  moat  defective  in  draiuago. 

Seath. — Sixtc«ti  years  ago,  the  disoHse  prevailed  very  estenuvely. 
over  one  hundred  cases  iu   one  year,  and  lost  ten  pet  cent,  of  them. 
was  in  the  towns  of  Henth,  UalifivK,  Whitingham,  Keadsborongh,  and  Botnj 
Muoe  then  it  has  provailMl  inoro  or  less  every  year.    I  cannot  give  any  eai 
u  to  tbe  disease. 

Bol^oke. — The  diHeose  has  invaded  nil  parts  of  the  city,  high  and  low,  i 
and  dry,  and  about  equally.  It  haa  invaded  ttia  nell-constriict«d.  elegaa^f 
fnmisheil,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  cnltnrrt 
nearly  ur  quite  an  often  as  the  ill-constnicteil,  meanly  famished,  and  pom  ~ 
yentilatcd  hovels  of  the  poor  nnd  ignor&ut.  It  is  a  question  in  my  own  mi 
whether  tbe  mo<lem  water-closet,  located,  aa  it  oflen  is,  in  close  pitnim 
to  tbe  family  sleeping  apartments,  is  not  n  fruitful  source  of  this  and  at) 
diseases  of  a  typhoid  type.  At  least,  I  oftencr  meet  with  it  iu  houses  p 
sessed  of  these  so-called  modem  conveniences,  than  elsewhere. 


Hudton.—Hloei  of  the  coses  have  been  on  low  land  with  imperfect  mwt 
agu,  and,  in  some  oases,  privies  not  properly  attended  to ;  soil  damp ;  tirlu 
rooms  ou  the  north  side  of  house;  water-snpply  good. 

Hj/dc  Park, — High  land  and  low,  wet  and  dry,  have  presented  cases }  t 
a  largo  portion  of  our  high  land  is  &U«d  wit:h  apriugs,  wbiob  render  oeUi 
and  contiguous  land  wet  and  damp  ceustantly. 

Lawrence. — It  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  but  the  onMsa  whieh  I  ■ 
were,  for  the  most  part,  Iti  localities  where  the  patients  were  expoMd 
dampness,  as  In  rooms  over  wet  cellars,  or  where  there  was  little  snniif  t 
posnre,  and,  perhaps,  imperfect  sewerage.  Many  oases,  however,  did  I 
come  within  this  description.  Some  cases  were  school-girls,  wbo,  liATi 
perhaps  a  peculiar  suseeptlbility  to  the  disease,  were  attacked  after  expoM 
to  wet.  Unquestionably,  tbe  want  of  good  sewerage,  and  the  emptying 
Mwago  on  the  ground  around  houses  and  in  back  alloys,  have  b««t  I 
occasion  nf  somo  cases  of  diphtheria  during  the  year.  At  any  ruto,  ths  as 
dition  and  the  disease  consisted  frequently. 

Ltieeiter. — Tbe  fitmily  attacked  lived  nnder  an  old  church  whore  th»  IMJ 
were  low  and  dark.  The  sinks  and  privies  both  draiued  into  the  welL  .  I 
At  the  wake  following  the  death  of  one  of  tbe  children,  live  yonng  aerM 
Uving  iu  the  village  stopped  over  uigbt ;  two  bad  dipbtberia,   tiro  dl 
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iffver,  and  the  flfth  had  high  fever  and  profuse  diarrhoda.    The  fiimil j  moved 
to  another  tenement.    There  were  no  other  cases  in  town. 

LUtUton. — ^All  cases  oconired  in  dry,  snnny,  good  houses,  and  with  well-to- 
do  £unilies.    No  supposed  origin. 

Maiden, — ^A  number  of  cases  have  occurred  in  a  small  settlement,  situated 
upon  a  very  considerable  elevation,  numbering  some  twenty  houses.  This 
hilly  a  rocky  eminence,  has  a  fine  natural  drainage ;  but  there  is  no  depth  of 
soil  above  the  rocky  substratum,  and  no  system  of  common  sewers,  so  that 
the  thin  layer  of  earth  into  which  the  privies  and  cesspools  necessarily 
empty,  soon  gets  saturated.  Diphtheria  may  be  said  to  be  endemic  in  this 
locality. 

MarshflM. — ^There  were  three  oases  in  one  family  this  year,  and  no  others ; 
they  made  their  appearance  simultaneously,  and  occurred  in  a  wet,  marshy 
place.    The  family  had  recently  come  from  Boston  Highlands. 

Montaffne. — ^The  .cases  that  occurred  in  February  and  March  were  mostly 
on  low  land,  though  not  wet  or  marshy ;  those  in  September  were  on  higher 
ground,  dry,  light  soil  and  gravelly  subsoil. 

yantueket, — I  could  not  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  (of 
1860).  It  came,  as  influenza  has  come  here  more  than  once,  affecting  many 
penons ;  but  it  was  not  influenza.  Some  cases  occurred,  where  dniupness  of 
the  soil  and  locality  might  have  had  an  influence.  Tlie  water  here  is  good, 
bat  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  it  may  be  injure^l  by  the  vicinity  of 
privies  and  drains  to  the  wells.  The  town  is  compact,  and,  as  the  soil  is 
sandy,  water  soaks  away  quickly,  and  but  little  thought  has  been  given  as 
to  where  offensive  liquids  go,  so  that  they  get  out  of  sight  and  smell.  Since 
1860  the  disease  has  not  prevailed  here,  nor  did  it  for  fifteen  years  previous  to 
that  time. 

Naiick, — An  open  draiu  receives  the  wash  and  sewage  from  AValnut  Hill. 
It  is  also  a  receptacle  for  dead  cats,  rats,  and  other  useful  animals.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  edge  of  this,  a  biscuit  could  be  tossed  into  the  beds  where  were 
sixteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  of  a  typhoid  type,  the  exact 
proportion  of  which  were  fatal  I  cannot  say ;  but  there  were  several  deaths. 
This  drain  is  a  natural  estuary  of  Pegan  Brook,  and  all  this  filth  goes  into 
Lake  Cochitnate,  especially  after  a  rain.  Diphtheria  did  not,  in  any  case, 
seem  endemic  here ;  but  prevailed  in  damp,  open  weather  in  winter  and 
spring.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  discoverable  local 
canse,  and  was  as  often  fatal  in  a  high,  airy,  sunny  locality  as  in  a  low 
hovel. 

Xeedham, — ^My  two  cases  occurred  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  people,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  a  hill.  The  cellars  are  more  or  loss  moist  in  consequence 
of  the  rocky  soil  and  being  on  the  side  of  a  bill. 

Xewton. — Tlie  cases  under  my  care  in  August  were  on  very  low  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  only  a  few  feet  above  high  water,  in  old 
houses  with  bad  surroundings,  soil  wet,  of  course ;  two  others  in  af\joining 
housee— equally  bad,  if  not  worse.    The  case  I  saw  in  winter  was  in  a  good 
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Xewton  Lever  Falls. — There  liavB  been  aevo 
tlirao  adulta,  Ihroe  cliililrBn.  Two  of  the  pi 
house,  ueiu'  tha  river,  on  a  billside  on  a  co 
very  bad  condition,  biit  the  weU  vaa  wboro  s 
•watar  ran  iuto  it.  The  well,  an  ojieu  one, 
angle  betwiWD  the  L  nud  main  liunaa.    The  jir 


KB  ot  diphthnriu,  six  fiUi 
were  in  an  ol.l  tvneiBO 
The  house  was  not  it 
d  deal  of  Bnrloee  oiid  di 
close  to  the  hulue  in  t 
alMiut  forty  G 


from  the  well,  but  the  vaulta  were  not  close.  In  this  house  two  c 
died  J  tlieru  were  no  other  eases  in  it.  Two  other  cases  were  on  the  Nea 
hajD  side  of  tbe  river,  in  a  small  story  and  a  half  house  and  shop,  togetbt 
The  house  was  ctt'im,  with  good  c-ellar,  faced  thn  Moath,  and  was  i[uite  opi 
Pu  three  sides.  Nothing  about  it  to  be  noticed.  Tbe  water  came  from  an  a 
wi»ll  on  the  roadside  some  distanco  from  the  house  aud  some  diatanoe  ta 
priviea.  This  tirat  case  wq«  of  a  barber  uud  liiiruess-maker,  wbo  di«d;  On 
Ilia  aistor  was  tukeu  sick  and  died. 

The  other  three  cases  were  on  a  side  street  in  a  comfortnbli^,  well-tM 
family,  living  in  a  small  story  and  a  half  cottag^houso,  onjiigh  groimdbM 
from  the  strtiot,  plenty  of  room  all  about  the  pluco.  The  well,  Iwworor,  wi 
on  one  side  of  the  L,  the  privy  opposite  it  ocroM  the  L,  uot  mure  than  t'vtib 
feet  ajiart.  The  siiik-spotit  ran  baj;k  some  distanuo  in  the  giirilen.  T1 
vault  to  the  privy  was  not  a  cIubb  one.  Tbe  fu^t  case  hero  wns  a  child  i 
eight,  who  died,  then  the  annt,  and  now  the  mother  is  iiuit43  ill. 

North  Adam, — I  am  not  a  believer  iu  the  contagioiisnesa  of  diphthMb 
end,  from  my  observations  of  this  disease,  I  canuot  lodge  it  or  Bud  its  hidll 
place,  or  tbu  causes  that  develop  it;  for  the  post  two  years  I  have  ban 
been  free  from  cnses.  One  fact,  I  think,  is  established  In  this  region:  tl 
high  elevations  are  more  subject,  and  with  greater  fatohty. 

North  Reading. — Since  the  great  epidemic  of  dtphthcria,  ten  yeata  fl| 
people  are  apt  to  call  every  sore  throat  by  that  name.  I  have  not  MM 
well-marked  case  duriug  tbe  last  eight  years. 

Orange.— la  1948  the  disease  lirst  made  its  appearance;  from  that  tiiu 
has  occnainualiy  cr(i])ped  ont  in  B[iora<1ic   cases,  and  occasiouaJly  la 
epidemic.     From  1862  to  1965  it  prevailed  epidemically  throughout  i 
legion,  and  at  times  was  quite  fatal.    Since  that  time  the  disease  hiw  oe 
sionally  appeared,  but  mostly  of  a  mild  eharact«r.     During  the  pairt  jn 
there  have  been  quit«  a  nnmbor  of  cases,  most  of  which  were  mild.     I 
not  know  that  any  localities  have  been  entirely  exempt  from  the  dlM 
duriug  its  greatest  prevnloncc  and  severity;  those  living  on  high  land  kl 
auflerod  alike  with  those  on  low  land,  and  such  as  lived  on  dry,  light  ll 
as  well  as  those  on  moist,  heavy  land.     I  will  not  attempt  to  aeconnt  CgrI 
appearance  uf  tbe  disease ;  being  so  widc-sptead  aud  general  in  Its  preTnl 
ll  is  ditllcult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  canae.     If 
living-roams,  damp   and  dirty  cellars,   bodty-corod-for  privies  and  t 
careless  sewerage,  etc.,  are  prodnctive  of  diphtheria,  1  should  expoot  to  I 
a  peteuniul  epidemic  of  the  disease  Iu  some  localities. 

Oiieaiu.—I  have  not  seen  a  well-marked  case  of  diphtlicria  dnriog  I 
year;  cases  of  ordinary  djacoscs  of  the  throat  are,  iu  my  opioiou,  «* 
paased  off  for  that  disease,  and  generally  with  a  motive. 
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Teabadif, — I  have  not  observed  any  peculiarly  anfavorable  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  surroondiugs  of  the  patients  thus  far  treated  by  me  for  this 
disease. 

Pembroke. — I  have  had  thirteen  cases  in  a  recent  epidemic  at  Sonth  Hanson. 
Tiie  location  of  my  patients  is  a  lane,  running  down  to  one  of  the  Halifax 
ponda — a  swamp  on  both  sides  of  it ;  soil  wet ;  drainage  on  the  surface.  The 
people  are  very  poor,  living  huddled  up  in  small  houses. 

Pq^perdl. — ^The  cause  could  not  be  detected,  as  cases  occurred  both  in 
•leTaied  and  low  locations,  among  the  most  cleanly  and  reiined  people  as 
irell  as  the  opposite.  The  cases  of  recovery,  however,  were  uniformly 
anMmg  the  former. 

JPUUjMd, — Of  the  forty-five  fatal  cases  occurring  during  the  last  two 
years,  not  one  has  been  in  the  best  class  of  dwellings.  The  disease  has  been 
limited  to  the  poorer  class,  and  chiefly  foreigners.  The  families  generally 
lived  in  small,  overheated  rooms,  poorly  ventilated,  and  the  children  ran 
oat  into  the  open  air  improperly  clad.  The  diet,  too,  was  generally  inferior. 
Sanitary  defects  outside  the  house  could  generally  be  found,  but  n*ot  always. 
Tlie  cases  were  scattered  all  over  the  town.  The  cellars  were  generally  dry 
—few  are  otherwise  here ;  water  is  the  best ;  the  houses  sunny.  The  origin 
of  the  first  cases  in  any  family  was  generally  obscure,  but  C(mtagiousness 
-was  very  marked  in  families,  and  frequently  traced  from  house  to  house. 

A  Tery  fatal  but  limited  epidemic  occurred  in  Lanesborough  last  summer. 
I  think  eight  persons  died,  being  nearly  all  that  were  attacked.  It  began  in 
m  family  of  extraordinary  filthiuess,  in  which  the  cases  were  most  malignant. 
The  other  cases  were  neighbors  who  had  been  directly  expose<l  to  contagion. 
This  epidemic,  apparently,  was  carried  from  Pittsfield  by  infection. 

BoffaUton. — ^This  town  has  recently  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria, attended  with  alarming  fatality.  Of  twenty  patients  attacked, 
twelve  died.  With  the  exception  of  the  children,  those  subsequently 
attacked,  after  the  first  case,  were  those  who  had  either  watched  with  the 
sick  or  assisted  in  laying  out  the  dead.  The  cases  I  visited  were  in  healthy 
localities;  drainage  and  sewerage  good.  I  should  judge,  however,  from 
what  I  can  learn,  that  the  conditions  were  quite  the  reverse  in  the  house 
where  the  disease  originated. 

Another  corresi)ondent  writes:  ''Each  case,  except  the  first,  could  be 
traced  exactly  to  exposure  to  a  previous  oue.  Seven  adults  and  five  children 
died.  A  woman  washed  the  linen  of  the  first  family  on  Tuesday,  and  died 
at  six  o'clock  p.  m.  Thursday,  of  the  same  week.'' 

« 

Salem, — It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  yet 
this  disease  is  more  wide-spread  and  frequent  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
It  has  seemed  to  develop  itself  most  easily  in  young  children,  yet  it  by  no 
means  iufrequently  attacked  adults.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
nationalities,  seem  to  be  eciually  susceptible  to  its  specific  poison.  We  can- 
not find  that  one  section  of  our  city  above  another  has  been  exempt  fn)m 
its  visitations.  Families  in  dwellings  on  high  land,  with  good  drainage, 
and  whose  method  of  living  seemed  conducive  to  health,  have  8ufi*ered  from 
this  disease  in  common  with  those  living  in  damp,  uudrained,  and  filthy 
houses.    The  number  of  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  has  been  comparatively 
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small.    The  iliMoae  has  generally  «uba!(led  in  Arora  flro  to  ten  days.    It 
been  noticed  that  in  ratailiea  where  nvll-chanicteriKed  cases  of  diiibthi 
occurred,   other   memliors   wore  at   the  same  time  affected   with  alig) 
infloraniatious  of  the  tliroat.      This  we  are  ioclined  t«  regard,  not  m 
effect  of  the  diphtheritic  poison,  hnt  us  the  resnlt  of  the  general 
eomandin^   or   atmospheiio   oondittons   wliieh   fsvorod  developmeat 
dipLthartii  in  the  others,      Associated  with   diphtheria,  there   has  beei 
'   marked  prevalence  of  various  forms  of  sore  throat.     It  may  magnifj 
skill  of  a  physiciiin  to  persuade  peuplu  that  he  has  cared  a  patient  of  di] 
thei'ia  in  two  or  thre«  ilays,  when  lie  Las  to  deal  only  with  a  eomparati* 
mild  throat  (listeuiper;  hut  lie  is  likety  to  rnise  expectations  which  h« 
fail  tu  satisfy  when  he  is  called  to  tivat  aetivo  manifestations  of  a 
dipbtbeiia.    And  worse  tlinn  uU,  liu  is  likely  «ithor  to  needlessly  alum  ■ 
hniuehoUb  on  the  ouo  liaud,  or  on  tlio  other  to  eTe«t«  the  opinion  ' 
diphtheria  is  a  trivial  disease,  which  can  he  easily  and  quickly 
Snch  an  nnderestimate  of  disease  is  Hkoly  to  lend  txi  fntnl  pOBtponeucnt 
ne^eet  of  treatment.    We  cannot  help  noticing  that  during  the  Inrt 
months  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  aflcctlons  of  the  mucous  a 
bruie  of  the  respiratory  organs,  since,  together  ivith  bronchitis  and  ps 
monia,  we*have  had  associated  tlie  jiromineiice  of  laryngeal  and  brai 
symptoms  in  measles,  and  the  throat  symptoms  of  di]>htheria.    Wo  lia<ra 
data  wliieh  as  yet  satisfactorily  explain  why  dijihtheria  should  appear 
this  season  rather  than  formerly,  or  why  it  should  distribute  itsrlf  as  il 

Saugui. — The  localities  and  surroundings  in  my  cases  have  trees  all  £ 
able  to  health.  The  etippoaed  origin  of  the  Urst  cases  was  in  a  small  i 
for  boys  and  girls,  where  one  of  the  tinuhcr  was  already  nick  and  s 
words  ilied,  several  of  the  others  bciug  attacked  withiu  a  few  days. 

Skelbiimf. — In  one  family  whore  there  were  six  oases,  the  honse  vna 
ventilated,  the  family  neat  and  cleanly,  the  house  on  high  land;  but 
the  Biiriug  the  soil  around  the  house  was  saturated  with  moistnre,  ttod 
cellar  very  wot  and  coubuning  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables.  In  am 
fkmily,  where  live  cases  occurred,  the  house  stands  ou  high  aud  dry  gw 
■well  ventilated,  with  dry  cellar.  In  each  of  tlteso  houses  tho  light  at 
sou  to  the  rooms  is  obstrnotvd  by  pia^xus, 

South  lladhs  /■«;[».— Diphtheria  has  been  moet  coinrooti  and  severs  in 
part  of  the  Falls  village  which  has  lately  been  Imilt  upon  a  swiunp, ' 
miserable  drainage,  If  any. 

Sautknick. — The  cases  were  among  farmcis,  in  apparently  healthy  I 
tions.  The  cellars  are  dry,  and  the  living-rooms  snob  ns  we  find  tu  ma 
one  farm-houses.  No  sinks  are  used  in  tho  huiiaes;  but  the  wash-w^t 
thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  neat  the  wells  Irom  which  H 
is  obtained,  where  it  may  sink  through  tho  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  gtA^ 
snitsoil  to  contaminate  the  water  of  wells. 

aprtniyleW.— Diphtheria  baa  been  limited  to  localities  and  isolated  fiuB 
and  evidently  conscd  by  damptii'Sit,  ba<I  water,  defective  drainage,  aoM 
age,  and  infection  or  contagion  frmn  carelessness  in  families  while  exit. 
It  has,  in  many  instanuee,  been  confounded  with  i)haryngitis,  tonsiUltll^ 
follicnlar  inflammation.  C'onsequeutly,  exaggerated  statements  of  il 
alence  have  obtained. 


Imm. — The  two  deatlia  referred  to  oocurred  ou  a  hilt  with  moilemtely 
iirniuniluigB.    A  niarabf  piece  of  land  lies  od  the  foot  of  the  bill  a 

ir  roda  digtant ;  do  drainage  and  no  sewerage. 

Luother  phyaieian  aaj-i,  "Most  of  my  eaeea  of  diphtheria  oppiirred  ia 
B  living  on  high  ground,  anil  I  could  find  no  hygienic  circiimstancA 
t  toward  the  cause.    I  feci  confident  that  after  the  first  case  in  a 

niily,  the  chief  cau»e  waa  coutagion." 

'It, — CanseB  of  diphtheria  here  are  dwellings  in  awanipa.  prevalenoD 
P  of  north-eaat  winds,  with  the  air  heavy,  cold,  and  ehangeahle,  and  the  nse  of 
I  nr&ce-water  or  Bwunp-water  for  domestic  pnrpoeeB. 

Walefleltl. — I  have  obBcrved  that  wet  and  cold  hillaiilea,  i.  e.,  with  nurthem 
and  wpxtcin  exposure,  Lave  been  rather  the  favorite  habitftta  uf  diphtbeiitio 

attack  a. 

Wareham. — T  ahonld  say  that  I  had  treated  fifty  or  sixty  cases  in  the  last 
twelve  years  in  this  town  and  vicinity,  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  nne-finh,  and 
abont  the  same  numl>or  of  coaea  in  the  months  of  Janiiary,  Fehnisry,  March, 
and  April,  1801,  in  the  town  oF  Sterling,  with  a  fatality  of  more  than  one- 
third.  In  this  vicinity,  all  localities  were  invaded  alike.  1  think  tho  dis- 
ease a»  coutagioas  as  soarlatina. 

Walerlmrn. — The  caaes  that  I  have  seen  (not  fatal)  have  occurred  in  houses 
which,  in  respect  of  aaiiitary  matters,  are  fnlly  equal  to  the  average  habita- 
tions of  the  middle  and  lower  clasaoa ;  none  of  them  were  tenemeiit-housea 
with  more  than  two  familie«.    The  fatal  cases  of  which  I  hear  were  in 

localitieH  nlicre  the  soil  is  moist  and  the  drainage  must  be  defeetive. 

Webiler, — The  coses  that  have  occurred  hero  (sporadic)  have  appeared 
ider  all  sorts  of  circumstanccB  and  conditions  of  life,  and  were  not  traoe- 
any  particular  condition. 


ITetfftorDUjifc.— The  cases  occurred  in  families  with  very  comfortable  sor- 
undings,  in  sunny  rooms,  in  two  caaes,  with  apparently  (j^nod  drainage; 
a  light  luam,  with  sandy  subsoil ;  water  supplied  from  wells. 

WCTfflcH.— Surroundings  of  patieuta  seem  to  have  mode  but  little  difference 
here,     Imperfect  nutrition,  anil  sudden  changes  of  temperature  of  the  body, 
the  appreciable  causes. 


along  the  water-courses  and 


Wcitford. — Coses  occur  in  this  town  more 
on  the  low  griniuds ;  very  rarely  on  the  hill. 

Wt*l  8pTiHsfield. — The  houses  in  which  diphtheria  occurred  were  in  dainii 
localities,  occupied  as  t«uomentJi,  of  few  rooms  each,  so  that  overcrowding 
-was  added  to  bad  situation.  The  lower  part  of  onr  town  lies  on  low  ground, 
protected  by  a  dike  from  spring  nvsheta.  It  has  lately  t)een  rapidly  bailt 
.th  houses  close  together;  a  sewer  opening  below  high  water  has  been 
Bommenced,  but  from  "economy"  left  uut'ompleted.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
Wnnei'tions  with  honsea.  The  soil  is  hen*  alluvial,  resting  on  qnickaand ; 
water  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet    The 
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boiues  ni«  occupied  mostly  by  milroiul  employ^,  not  remarluilily  cleaol 

nnd,  nhat  witli  the  proximity  of  wolla  oiid  privies,  with  liit^liQii<eewi 
gftii£>rallj'  (Minductfd  to  a  closed  cesspool,  necesssrily  not  fur  fhiin  the  lioi 
and  well,  uvorything  Brams  ready  fur  an  epidemic  when  the  soil  in  titofl  g 
Bofficiently  soaked  or  the  necessary  "genus"  come  this  way, 

TTiitchcsler, — I  believe  tliat  the  prolonged  cold  of  last  'winter  Mid  M 
spring  lowered  the  "tone"  of  health  and  dimluiiihcd  both  t1)«  reoieting  ■ 
recDperative  powers  of  the  population.  .  .  .  Que  of  luy  worst  coaea  « 
over  a  wet  cellar,  in  a  Bpringy  and  uadmined  uivadow,  but  in  an  Ltolol 
house,  in  an  nnbealtby  family  of  nix.    There  was  no  other 


s  have  all  occurred  where  there  w 
u  bad  hygienic  condition. 


The  few  reports  following,  although  not  relating  to 
subject  of  diphtheria,  are  inserted,  as  dealing  with  mattei 
of  considerable  importariCL".  The  two  cnses  of  poisoning 
deserve  general  nttentifin,  the  second  of  them  with  specil 
reference  to  legislation,  which  is  evidently  required.  Jfi 
comment  is  needed  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp 
farther  than  has  already  been  made  by  the  surgeon-general. 

LoKrlt. — On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December  13,  tliroo  boys  hod  1i 
rambling  in  the  fields  on  the  line  of  llie  Concord  River,  not  fur  from 
Boston  &  Lowell  Hnilrond  bridge,  when,  becoming  vory  liungty,  they  *t 
some  cranberries  which  they  found  ou  their  wuy,  Afterwards,  at  abM 
three  and  one-balf  o'clock,  having  come  upon  a  potato  licld,  fonnedy 
meadow,  iiud  but  recently  dug  up,  Ibuy  discovered  some  roots  lying  on  tl 
surface.  Taking  them  to  be  carrots,  the  boya  broku  off  soma  pieuea,  m 
Mgerly  devoured  them. 

Two  of  the  lads  (they  were  about  fifteen  years  old)  went  hmne,  and  I 
about  half  an  hour  after  leaving  the  potato-Held  were  found,  eocli  on  |] 
gronnd,  in  convulsions.  Tliere  was,  in  each  caso,  a  feeble  attempt,  at  fiu 
at  vomiting,  but  with  scarcely  any  reanlt.  The  convulsionB  quickly  becaa 
more  severe,  and  death  ensued  in  an  hour  after. 

The  tbird  boy,  who  says  he  had  eaten  three  of  the  tubers  about  t«l 
described,  having  heard  of  the  critical  situation  of  his  comrades,  becaa 
Alarmed  and  ran  home,  a,  dLstnnve  of  about  a  mile,  where  he  uriTBdi 
twenty  minutes  of  five.  On  the  way  be  felt  a  little  dizzy,  and  the  "tutai 
the  root  he  had  eaten  kept  rising  in  his  throat."  Ou  entering  tlio  honti^l 
told  his  mother  he  was  sick  and  wunted  to  vomit,  drsnk  half  a  citp  of  | 
infusion  of  lobelia  that  bad  been  prepared  for  his  sick  father,  thvn  mm 
warm  water,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  threw  up  a  large  quantity  orUwt 
caned  pieces  of  uarrot,  together  with  some  cranlierries,  a  part  of  wlueh  Wd 
undigested.  He  Lmmi'diately  staggereii  and  sliiTeued  out  in  convoluoD*.  J 
a  short  time  he  came  out  of  the  tit  and  then  lay  pale  und  exhMUM 
Wbiskey  was  largely  administered.  Convalescence  began  iu  six  hout%M 
in  forty-eight  he  ws«  well. 

The  root  with  which  these  boys  were  poisoned  belongs,  according  tofi 
botanivts,  to  the  cimta  maailala,  a  perennial  plant  commonly  called  AmvlPl 
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hemlock,  spotted  cowbane,  etc.,  and  is  probably  tbe  moat  poisonous  of  onr 
vegetables.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  plant,  with  a  colored 
engraving  of  the  upper  part  of  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  Bigelow's  Medical 
Botany,  where  also  are  g^veu  cases  of  poisoning  with  symptoms  similar  to 
those  just  described. 

The  plant  itself  reaches  its  growth  in  midsummer,  when  it  presents  quite 
a  conspicuous  appearance  in  our  wet  meadows,  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
man's  head,  bears  a  green,  parsnip-like,  serrated  foliage,  and  bears  at  the 
summit  of  its  branches  clusters  of  minute  white  flowers,  like  those  of  the 
carrot,  parsnip,  etc.  The  stem  is  often  spotted  or  maculated,  hence  the 
specific  name  of  rtMculata.  But  the  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is  apt 
to  be  confounded  by  the  unbotanical  eye,  with  other  members  of  the  family 
of  umhellifira  to  which  it  l>elongs.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  the  root, 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  large,  fleshy  tubers  that  are  attached  to 
the  central  stalk,  like  the  root-growths  of  the  dahlia,  and  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  fingers  in  size  and  shape. 

During  the  growth  of  the  plant  the  fluids  are,  of  course,  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  structure ;  but,  after  the  stem  performs  its  office  and 
decays  in  the  fall,  the  juices  accumulate  in  the  root.  The  poisonous  princi- 
ple cousists  of  a  yellowish  juice  stored  up  in  the  cortical  portion.  The 
central  part  of  the  root  is  a  white,  mealy  pith.  When  a  tuber  is  gently 
pressed,  the  yellowish  juice  oozes  out  in  resinous,  glistening  drops,  and 
emits  a  pungent,  aromiitic  odor,  somewhat  like  that  of  parsley  or  celery, 
which,  together  with  coriander,  anise,  lovago,  etc.,  belong  to  the  same 
family. 

• 

During  the  past  year,  the  statement  was  published  that 
illness  had  been  caused  in  a  box-factory  in  Lowell,  from  the 
use  of  arsenical  paper.  The  case  was  investigated  by  Dr.  E. 
G.  Cutler,  of  Boston,  who  made  the  following  report: — 

*^  Of  a  collection  of  seventeen  girls  who  had  worked  some  time  at  the  tra<le, 
four  have  been  variously  sick ;  of  these,  three  have  ceased  to  work  at  the 
factory,  while  the  fourth  still  remains,  though  temporarily  absent.  The 
details  of  these  cases,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  are  given  below : 

"  Cane  1.  A  young  woman*  who  liad  been  at  work  at  least  a  year,  took 
sick  of  c(msumption;  the  disease  ran  its  usual  course,  and  ended  fatally. 
Her  disciiso  was  not  attributed  to  her  employment. 

"  Case  2,  A  young  woman,  previously  healthy,  after  working  some  time, 
had  a  swelling  on  one  finger,  an  eruption  on  her  face,  headache,  nausea, 
pallor,  and  sore  eyes.  She  attributed  her  illness  to  her  employment,  gave  it 
up,  and  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

"  Case  3.  A  young  girl  of  eighteen,  previously  healthy,  who  had  worked 
at  least  one  year,  and  during  that  period  was  at  times  more  or  less  ill,  con- 
sulted her  physician  with  the  following  contUtion  of  ill-health  :  General 
pallor  of  a  marble-like  color,  universal  swelling,  languor,  tendency  to  sleep, 
nausea  more  or  less  pronounced,  occasional  vomiting,  headache,  some  intol- 
erance of  light,  accelerated  and  feeble  pulse,  coldness  of  extremities,  sluggish 
appetite,  an  anaemic  heart  murmur.  She  gave  up  the  business,  and  made  a 
speedy  recovery  under  the  use  of  simple  remedies.  She  has  not  again 
resumed  the  work,  and  remains  welL 
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"  C(ue  i.    The  pntieot  is  now  in  a  Tery  low  condition,  from  chronic  d 
of  tbe  kidaeys.    Her  attending  iihysiciao  sttrilinted  ber  Bickn«aa  to  oUi 
oausoa  than  lier  omploj^ment. 

"The  mouufactory  was  fonod  to  be  in  the  seoond  Btoryof  a  wooiien  bnild 
ion,  whose  grouud  lloor  was  occupied  by  a  blncksmitb.    The  work-room  1 
seventy  foot  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  liigh,  lighted  by  fifl« 
windows,  best«d   by  three  stoves,  and  well  ventilated ;   in  it  work  fifb 
girls,  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  a)^,  two  men  (the  h«adi)  of  the  fin 
Diiothur  niiin   and  n  boy.    All   were  gowl-looking,  strong,  healthy  p«ap 
above  the  average  intelligence.    The  work  is  done  at  a  oount«r.  tbreo  fi 
high,  which  mna  arounil  the  sides  of  the  room.    The  girls  have  been  in  1 
■amo  (iccupatiuu  fur  iierioils  vnryiiig  from  two  to  seven  years,  and  have  a^ 
withont  exception,  bad  tho  average  good  licalth  of  young  people  of  tl 
age,  occnsionnlly  absent  for  a  day  or  two,  but  never  for  as  much  as  a  tt 
at  a  time;  aU  are  graduates  of  the  high  school.    The  pasteboard  for 
boxes  is  ctit  and  scored  by  machinery  down  stairs,  brought  up,  bent  ] 
shape  and  glned  by  the  man  and  boy,  and  ^von  to  the  ^rls  to  be  oovi 
with  the  green  or  red  paper  need  for  this  purpose.    The  red  paper  is  a  1 
milion.    Tlie  green  an  arsenical,  known  as  Scbeele's  green,  with  stiing. 
analysis  of  this  pap"r,  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Nichols,  gave'8.9G  gnuna  met! 
arsenie.  or.  if  reckoned  as  vihxte  araenic, — (.  e.,  araeniona  acid, — it  would  t 
ll.M  grains  to  tbe  square  font.'    Tbe  colored  paper  is  cut  to  the  propi 
shapes  and  sizes,  at  l^umea  in  the  centre  of  tho  room.    Tfae«e  atrip*  ai 
MTWigeil  in  piles  at  the  side  of  a  girl,  who  applies  to  them  a  flonr  paate,  si 
then  Hticks  the  paper  on  tbe  box,  smoothing  the  allies  of  the  box  and  tha  fc 
of  the  cover  with  a  brnsh.    In  this  process  the  Gugers  do  not  come  in  cc 
with  the  pigment.    The  aides  of  the  cover  are  applied  by  the  fingera,  i 
tho  smoothing  process  a  ccrlnin  amount  of  tbe  green  pigment  is  mbbeda 
on  to  the  hands,  which  are  waahed  at  short  intervals.    A  protector,  with  k 
sleevoB,  and  high  in  the  neck,  is  worn  over  the  ordinary  clothing.    1 
month  and  nose  arc  not  covered  by  proteotora.    The  green  {taper  ia  kept  I 
large  covereil  packages  in  the  work-ruum,  to  the  esteiit  of  several  hntii' 
weight.    There  was  scarcely  any  dust  or  dirt  to  be  aeeo  anywhere,  ox 
on  the  wiudow-HOshes  where  the  hanil  brushed  along  gathered  up  a  al 
amonnt  of  dust,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  green  tinge ;  also  from  the  CI 
ting-ftamea  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms,  a  dnst,  distinctly  green,  woa  robt 
off;  this  had  no  speoially  irritating  property  when  inhaled.    The  antOI 
was  very  small  in  each  case.    The  hands  and  faces  of  the  employes  wi 
free  from  eniptions  of  any  kind,  and  their  rcil  cbceka  and  lips  gave  pnl 
good  evidence  of  their  good  health,  in  addition  to  verbal  asBuraneea  to  tl 

"  In  considering  tbe  CMes  above  detailed,  it  is  evident  that  two  4tf  4 
number  I  :in  be  directly  traced  to  the  arsenic;  the  symptoms  are  chuM 
isHa  of  the  ana>mia  froni  this  fonn  of  poisoning.  Of  tbe  remainiag  til 
proper  eatimate  of  the  effect  of  tlio  poison  in  tbe  causation  or  aggrwatic 
impossible.  The  prosnmplion,  however,  is,  that  it  increafeil  the  effisota  id 
disease.  The  fact  that  so  small  a  number  of  cases  of  illness  hn«  oeoB 
in  an  employment  which  deals  with  such  a  poison  as  arsenic,  to  atifl 
when  compared  with  many  other  nmnn factories.  Its  canse  ia  to  be  taaa 
the  great  care  which  the  employers  have  exercised  for  the  comfort  and  hi 
of  their  help,  in  the  iiitelligenoe  and  tidincas  of  the  latter,  and  in  tto 
that  the  jiHi»r  is  heavily  sijied." 
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XyuN, — The  following  table  gives  a  few  facta  of  interest  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  sewers  to  disease  in  onr  eity;  althoagh  the  facts  are  given 
for  only  one  year,  they  are  certainly  very  saggeetive: — 
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The  Bignific&nceof  the  flgnres  inihis  table  is  increased  when  we  consider 
the  following  facts: — 

1.  Tho  streets  containing  sewers  compose  the  most  densely  populated 
partfi  of  the  city. 

2.  Mauy  of  these  streets  are  among  the  moat  iU-conditioned  in  the  city,* 
and  they  are  largely  occnpied  by  a  class  of  people  who  are  careless  of  sani- 
tary matters,  and  among  whom  tbe  mortality  is  usually  great. 

3.  The  sewers  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  eoDetnict«d  within  a  few 
years,  aud  time  has  not  been  afforded  for  their  foil  effect  to  be  mauifesL 

The  following  insanitaiy  condition  of  one  of  our  cnmps  for 
summer  drill  has  already  been  reported|  to  the  surgeon-goa- 
eral,  and  referred  to  in  hiB  report  in  no  doubtful  terms  of 
condemnation  : — 

South  Framingham. — The  diseases,  as  usual,  were  principally  diarrhcoa  and 
cholera  mnrbus,  beginuiug  with  a  few  cases,  aud  increasing  until,  on  Friday 
(the  last  full  day  iu  camp),  tho  surgeons  were  busy  the  greater  port  of  the 
day  and  evening.  The  cases  were  not  serious,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  short 
time  the  camp  lasted.  Several  reasons  might  be  given  for  the  sickness, 
such  as  change  of  habits,  food,  overcrowding,  and  bad  ventilation  of  the 
tents;  but  the  most  obvious  one,  I  think,  is  the  poor  quality  of  the  drinkiug- 
water.  The  wells  are  about  twenty  (20)  jo  number,  four  (4)  being  near  the 
arsenal,  nnd  not  much  nse<l  by  the  soldiers ;  one  is  at  brigade  headquarters, 
a  new  curb-well,  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  The  others  are  scattered  over 
the  camp  near  where  tho  cook-houses  are  generally  erected,  and  not  very 
far  distaut  from  where  the  sinks  are  dug;  these  are:  six  new  stone,  about 
sixteen  feet  deep;  four  wooden  curb,  eighteen  to  niuoteen  feet  deep;  four 
new  brick,  twenty  to  tweutj-two  feet  deep ;  one  old  brick,  fifteen  feet  deep. 

<  The  Htlmitii  oF  Ihs  popalUlon  of  Ifae  Hwmd  •tneta  w  msiie  by  the  city  engineer.  It 
wu  e,ua,  or  one-faunli  part  of  the  vhale,  lovliii  ■bant  31,7M  for  the  remuJiuler. 

t  The  lorgcon  making  Ih*  report  fau  rer;  kindl;  Hnt  tu  Ihe**  nat«,  u<l  the;  at  lOMTtcd 
with  the  pcrmiMkia  of  lb*  iBrgnHi.ieiHrsl. 
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Th<^  Boil  is  gruToUy,  and  after  a  heavy  rnin  the  gnmnd  is  vtry  ec 
puddl«a  nix  inches  deep  diaappeariug  entirely  iii  an  hour's  time  ■ 
ralti  lina  eensod  falling.  Each  pump  hoi  a  large  woodcu  tub  for  tb«  u 
the  men  wbpii  nnahing.  Last  year  (1974)  the  water  eame  np  aoapjr,  ■ 
tuhawero  emptied  near  the  pnmpfl;  this  was  pa rtiaDy  remedied  tli is ; 
haTiOK  the  tubs  removed  eight  to  twelvo  feet  from  the  puiupa,  a 
nected  by  a  woodeo  tiongli. 

There  is  no  Hytttem  of  draioSiga  to  earry  off  the  water  and  slaps  frnrn  tl 
vicinity  of  the  wells.  The  sinks  arc  dug  from  two  to  throe  feet  de6p,ji 
different  placed  for  each  brigade,  and  withoni  mueh  regard  tu  the  proximtH 
of  the  wells. 

Tlie  water  is  no  doubt  all  that  could  be  deaired|  w 
ooutaminiited  by  the  surface -drain  nge. 

The  statJj  mithoritiea  are  about  pulling  up  a  fence  around  tlie  t 
groand,  at  an  esponso  of  about  (4,000.    It  is  generally  conceded  t 
money  would  be  mueh  better  ospended  if  u»ed  tu  grade  and  dnia  tha  lao 
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Papulation,  estimated  from  the  Census  of  IS75,  and  Death-rates  j 
the  Cities  aiid  larr/er  Towns  of  the  Stale,  for  the  year  1875. 
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11.600 

20.7 

Stoughton,     . 
Hinglmm,      . 

4,842 

17. 

Maiden.  .        . 

10,843 

19.2 

4,664 

» 

Brotikton, 

10.578 

17.8 

Province  town. 

4,667 

IT. 

Walthiini. 

10,000 

17.5 

Millbury,        . 

4,629 

1M 

Weymouth,     . 

9.880 

15.9 

Hupkinloo,    . 

4.508 

91 

Mtlford.  . 

9,800 

20.2 

Rookport, 

4.400 

n. 

Woburn. . 

9,668 

21.8 

Grafton,. 

4,442 

ii 

Attleborough,. 

9,329 

16.5 

Barnatable,    . 

4,302 

n 

Quincy,  . 

9.142 

19.4 

Mcdiiicn, 

4,205 

M 

Westfiold.        . 

6,429 

17.0 

Canton,  , 

4,192 

m 
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Estimated  Population  and  Deathrrates  reported  by  the  Registrars 

of  American  Cities^  for  1875,* 


CITIES. 


PopaUtloD, 
(estimated.) 


Deatlia 

per  1,000 

living. 


New  York, . 
Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn,  . 
Chicago,     . 
Baltimore,  . 
Boston, 
Cincinnati, . 
San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans, 
Louisville,  . 
Pittsburgh, . 
Detroit, 
Providence, 
Richmond, . 
Allegheny, . 
Syracuse,    . 
Charleston, 
New  Haven, 
Cambridge, 
Scranton,    . 
Columbus,  . 
Toledo, 
Memphis,    . 
Troy,  . 
Lowell, 
Worcester, . 
Fall  River, . 
Hartford,    . 
Mobile, 


1,053,819 
825,594 
500,000 
420,000 
850,000 
342,000 
265,000 
240,000 
210,000 
150,000 
140,000 
116,000 
100,675 
72,639 
67,000 
60,000 
56,540 
55,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
49,688 
49,265 
45,840 
45,000 
40,000 


29.10 
21.56 
24.78 
18.80 
20.72 
26.18 
20.39 
18.44 
29.13 
17.20 
21.12 
19.70 
19.02 
21.84 
12.70 
18.55 
32.97 
22.29 
22.38 

im 

13.60 
16.18 
23.06 

io.m)t 

20.52 
22.12 
26.17 
13.04 
15.05 


CITIES. 


Popolfttlon, 
(estimated.) 


Death! 

per  1,000 

living. 


Reading,    . 

Paterson,  . 

Lawrence, 

Minneapolis, 

Quincy,     . 

Wilmington, 

Atlanta,     . 

St.  Paul,    . 

Lynn, 

Springfield, 

Peoria, 

Harrisburg, 

Wheeling,. 

Salem, 

New  Bedford, 

Trenton,    . 

Fort  Wayne, 

Dnbuque,  . 

Bridgeport, 

Terre  Haute, 

Norfolk,     . 

Somerville, 

Little  Rock, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Taunton,   . 

Denver, 

Chelsea,     . 

Springfield,  HI., 

Augusta,  Ga.,    . 


40,000 
38,898 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
33,500 
32,600 
31,050 
30,639 
30,000 
28,000 
26,000 
25,876 
25,700 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
23,000 
22,000 
20,475 
20,080 
20,469 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


21.62 
29.28 
27.54 
16.28 
15.60 
24.45 
22.57 
14.17 
20.82 
21.44 
18.05 
14.60 
17.21 
23.10 
24.20 

9.10 
17.52 
10.64 
13.92 
13.88 
20.21 
22.70 
16  01 
26.29 
21.07 

9.75 
22.25 
16.85 
20.70 


*  In  Bome  of  these  cities,  registration  of  causes  of  death,  or  even  of  deaths,  Is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Our  last  return  from  Bt.  Louis  Is  for  1874,  when  a  death-rate  of  U.45  was  re. 
ported  for  an  estimated  population  of  450,000. 

t  Given  as  "  about  '*  that  rate. 


The  death-rate  in  London  for  1875,  with  a  population  estimated 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  at  3,445,160,  was  23.7.  In  "Greater 
London,"  as  bounded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  extending  over  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  and  including  the  suburbs,  the  population, 
estimated  by  a  satisfactor}'  method,  was  4,207,167  ;  the  total  death- 
rate  was  22.7,  and  only  3,7  from  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  rates  with  those  of  Boston.^  No  comment  by  us 
is  necessary. 
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To  avoid  fine,  iWb  book  Rhould  l)e  returned 
in  or  before  the  dale  laat  siamped  below. 


